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THE   ROLL  OF  HONOUR 


KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 

(JUNE — OCTOBER  .) 

Captain  William  George  Amsden;  B.A.Sc.  1911. 
Captain  Alexander  Watson  Baird,  M.C. ;  University  College 

1914. 

Flight  Commander  Fred  Everest  Banbury,  D.S.C.;  Univer- 
sity College  1916. 
Lieutenant  Felix  Olivier  Bolte;  B.A.,  University  College 

1916. 
Lieutenant    Montagu    Herbert    Bird;    University    College 

1918. 
Lieutenant  James  Gordon  Bole;  B.A.,  University  College 

1912. 
Major    Jeffrey    Harper    Bull,    D.S.O. ;    B.A.,    University 

College  1909. 
Major  Sidney  Smith  Burnham,  D.S.O. ;  B.A.,  University 

College  1911. 

Captain  Oliver  Lome  Cameron;  B.A.Sc.  1913. 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Alfred  Cash;  Dental  College  1921. 
Lieutenant  William  Willis  Code;  Applied  Science  1914. 
Captain    Charles    Cranston    Corbett;   Veterinary    College 

1917. 

Captain  Gustavus  Mitchell  Davis;  M.B.  1901. 
Lieutenant  Irwin  Harrison  Dawson,  M.C.;  Applied  Science 

1909. 
Gunner  John  Duncan  Doherty;  B.A.,  University  College 

1915,  Education. 
Gunner  Alexander  Mitchell   Dunbar,   University   College 

1915;  (November  1917). 
Lieutenant  Claude  Elsden  Elliott;  B.A.,  University  College 

1915,  Wycliffe. 

" — 
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Second    Lieutenant    Donald    Patzki    Gibson;    University 

College  1916. 
Lieutenant  Stanley  Hall  Glendinning;  University  College 

1917. 
Lieutenant  Ambrose  Harold  Goodman;  University  College 

1917. 
Lieutenant  Hedley  John  Goodyear;  B.A.,  Victoria  College, 

1913,  M.A.,  Education. 

Lieutenant  Fred  Norman  Grandy;  Education  1913. 
Lieutenant  Douglas  Kipp  Hamilton;  B.A.,  Victoria  College, 

1916. 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Lewis  Hoyles;  B.A.,  University  College, 

1903. 

Captain  W.  Huston ;  Veterinary  College  1915.   (Dec.  1917). 
Captain  Leonard  Foster  Jamieson;  Medicine  1913. 
Captain  Arthur  Vincent  Leonard ;  M.B.  1911. 
Lieutenant  John  Leonard,  M.C.;  University  College  1917. 
Lieutenant  Hugh  D'Alton  Livingston;  B.A.Sc.  1913. 
Lieutenant    Gordon    Franklin    Leslie;    Education     1914. 

(October  1917).      . 

Lieutenant  John  Freele  Meek;  University  College  1916. 
Lieutenant  Frederick  John  Strange  Martin;  B.A.,  Trinity 

College,  1896,  M.A. 
Lieutenant     Donald    Whitcombe     Morrison;     University 

College  1919. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Heber  Havelock  Moshier;  M.B.  1909. 
Lieutenant  Gordon  McMichael  Matheson;  B.A.,  Trinity 

College  1914,  Medicine  1918. 
Lieutenant  Douglas  Eraser  Mackenzie;  University  College 

1917. 

Lieutenant  Balfour  Malcolm  Palmer;  Victoria  College  1917. 
Lieutenant  Laurence  Henry  Rehder;  B.A.,  Victoria  College 

1916. 

Lieutenant  James  Gershom  Roberts;  D.D.S.  1915. 
Lieutenant  Walter  Frederick  Scott;  Education  1914. 
Lieutenant  William  Francis  Twohey;  University  College 

1918. 

Lieutenant  Merrill  Samuel  Taylor;  Applied  Science  1917. 
Sapper  Henry  Glassford  Ward;  Applied  Science  1919. 
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Lieutenant    Charles    Harold    Watson;    B.A.,    University 

College,  1912. 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Patrick  Wilson,  M.C.;  B.A.,  University 

College  1916. 

Sapper  Roy  Cecil  Woodward ;  Medicine  1920. 
Captain  Loudon  Brian  Melville  Loudon;  B.A.,  University 

College  1915. 

Lieutenant  Herbert  William  Mackarsie  Cumming;  Univer- 
sity College  1917. 
Lieutenant  James  Alexander  Garvie,  M.C.;  Applied  Science 

1916. 
Lieutenant  Walter  Harvey  Russel  Gould;  B.A.Sc.    1915 

(Sept.  1917). 

Sergeant  Albert  Caton  Jourdan;  Victoria  College  1918. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Edward  MacBeth;  B.A.Sc.  1912. 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Gilmour  Macdonald ;  Applied  Science 

1913. 
Lieutenant    Gordon    Davis    McLean;    B.A.,    University 

College  1919. 
Private  Walter  Everard  Alway  Brown ;  University  College 

1919. 

Lieutenant  William  Gordon  Tough ;  B.A.Sc.  1912. 
Corporal  Alfred  Livingstone  Taylor;  B.A.,  Victoria  College 

1916. 

Captain  George  Dundas,  M.C.;  Victoria  College  1916. 
Captain  Stanley  Howson  Brocklebank;  University  College 

1914. 

Gunner  Alfred  Hall  Henry;  Victoria  College  1919. 
Private  Frank  Bruce  Robertson;  B.A.Sc.F.  1914. 
Lieutenant  Franklin    Reginald    Gibson ;    Applied    Science 

1917. 
Lieutenant    George    Allan    McGiffin;    B.A.,    University 

College  1903. 
Major  William  James  Gordon  Burns;  B.A.,  Victoria  College 

1915. 
Lieutenant  Armine  Frank  Gibson  Norris;  Applied  Science 

1917. 
Nursing  Sister  Lily  Den  ton  Keys;  B.A.,  Victoria  College 

1911. 
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Lieutenant  Douglas  Sherwood  McCarter;  Trinity  College 

1918. 

Lieutenant  Reginald  Allan  Walter;  University  College  1917. 
Lieutenant  Gerald  James  Wallace  Megan;  B.A.,  University 

College  1906. 

Captain  James  Arthur  Stanley;  M.B.  1916. 
Lieutenant  Harold  Brant  Preston;  B.A.,     University    Col- 
lege 1914. 

Lieutenant  Ivan  Edward  Soule;  University  College  1918. 
Lieutenant  Sidney  Albert  Lang;  B.A.Sc.  1914. 
Lieutenant  Herbert  B.  Northwood;  University  College  1909. 
Captain  James  Philip  Crawford;  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  1906, 

M.A.,  B.C.L. 
Lieutenant  John  Herbert  Adams  Stoneman;  B.A.,  Victoria 

College  1913. 
Lieutenant   Andrew   Allison   Horton;   University   College 

1917. 

Cadet  Almin  Minor  Froom;  University  College  1915. 
Lieutenant    Reginald     Princep    Wilkins;     B.A.,     Trinity 

College  1915. 

Lieutenant  Grover  Cleveland  Beaton;  Education  1916. 
Major  Cleveland  Keys,  M.C. ;  Trinity  College  1915.  (March 

1918). 

Lieutenant  William  Brown  Leslie;  Education  1913. 
Captain  Hubert  Anthony  Culham;  M.B.  1910. 
Captain  Arnold  Grisdale;  M.B.  1917. 
Second    Lieutenant    Henry   Andrew   Gordon;    University 

College  1920. 
Lieutenant    Matthew    Maurice    Wilson;   Trinity    College 

1918. 

Gunner  George  Arthur  McEwen;  Applied  Science  1917. 
Lieutenant  Francis  Nicholas  Cluff;  Dental  College  1919. 
Lieutenant  John  Stanley  Reaume;  Medicine  1918. 
Lieutenant  James  Pomeroy  Cavers;  Applied  Science  1916. 
Lieutenant    Gordon    Oliver    Forsyth;    B.A.,     University 

College  1914,  Education. 
Major  James  Harvey  Todd;  M.B.  1905. 
Sergeant  Malcolm  Douglas  Schell;  Applied  Science  1918. 
Private  Oswald  Gilbert  Darling;  Applied  Science  1918. 
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Lieutenant   Reuben   DeLemme   Millyard;   B.A.,   Victoria 

College  1915. 
Lieutenant  Lpwell  William  Wood;  B.A.,  University  College 

1911. 
Second  Lieutenant  Ivan  John  Warren;  Phm.B.   1912  (in 

March  1918). 
Lieutenant  Wilfred  John  Watts;  B.A.,  University  College 

1915. 

Lieutenant  Philip  Edward  Williams;  Applied  Science  1918. 
Captain  Arthur  Allan  Parker,  M.C.;  M.B.  1914. 
Lieutenant  Angus  Douglas  Gray,  M.C.;  University  Col- 
lege 1918. 
Major  Joseph  Donaldson  Simpson,  M.C.;  B.A.,  University 

College  1912. 

Private  Ivan  Tremayne  Green;  Education  1918. 
Second  Lieutenant  Morley  Roy  Shier;  Education  1913. 
Flight    Sub-Lieutenant    George    Beattie    Gordon    Scott; 

Education  1915  (Sept.  1917). 

Private  Philip  Hamilton  Wilson;  Trinity  College  1897. 
Captain  Charles  Ashbury  Sparling;  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 

1904,  M.A. 
Gunner  Charles  Werley  Derprose  Mooney ;  Victoria  College 

1919. 


WOUNDED. 

Lieut.  R.  G.  Whitelaw,  U.C.  1915. 

Capt.  N.  F.  MacDonald,  M.C.,  U.C.  1918. 

Capt.  T.  W.  B.  Marling,  M.C.,  B.A.  (T.)  1901,  M.A. 

Capt.  J.  C.  McCullough,  M.C.  1916. 

Sergeant  R.  C.  Paul,  For.  1918. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Pedley,  B.A.  (U.)  1913. 

Lieut.  H.  A.  Mowat,  U.C.  1916,  Wycl. 

Capt.  H.  P.  Edge,  B.A.  (V.)  1909  (twice). 

Lieut.  P.  T.  Seibert,  App.  Sc.  1919. 

Brig.  -Gen.  J.  M.  Ross,  D.S.O.,  U.C.  1899. 

Sergt.  P.  S.  McLean,  B.A.  (U.)  1915. 

Lieut.  C.  C.  Martin,  B.A.  (U.)  1915.* 

Major  C.  Sifton,  D.S.O.,  B.A.  (U.)  1915. 
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Lieut.  E.  G.  Dixon,  U.C.  1911. 

Lieut.  C.  R.  Robertson. 

Lieut.  H.  C.  Cameron,  B.A.  (U.)  1915. 

Lieut.  H.  G.  Davidson,  U.C.  1908. 

Capt.  A.  J.  Linton,  M.C.,  Med.  1918. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Adams,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  1910. 

Major  C.  J.  Ingles,  App.  Sc.  1904. 

Gnr.  F.  E.  Lucas,  U.C.  1919,  Wycl. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Houston,  Ed.  1914. 

Major  D.  H.  C.  Mason,  D.S.O.,  B.A.Sc.  1908. 

Lieut.  J.  M.  Reid,  App.  Sc.  1915. 

Lieut.  A.  R.  Gordon,  U.C.  1919. 

Lieut.  C.  F.  Pashler,  Trin.  1918. 

Lieut.  J.  R.  Wilson,  B.S.A.  1916. 

Gnr.  G.  R.  Wellwood,  Med.  1919. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Manby,  App.  Sc.  1918. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Preston,  B.A.  (U.)  1914,  Knox. 

Capt.  J.  P.  S.  Cathcart,  M.C.,  M.B.  1911. 

Lieut.  E.  Philpott,  U.C.  1917. 

Lieut.  A.  A.  Bolte,  U.C.  1918. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Fleck,  App.  Sc.  1906. 

Pte.  H.  E.  Frair,  App.  Vic.  1918. 

Major  G.  A.  Keith,  B.A.  (U.)  1910. 

Capt.  H.  Black,  M.B.  1915. 

Lieut.  E.  Howell,  U.C.  1917. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Macklin,  M.C.,  Ed.  1912. 

Lieut.  G.  R.  Marani,  U.C.  1918. 

Major  J.  W.  MacDonald,  B.A.  (U.)  1911. 

Lieut.  R.  P.  Stafford,  B.A.  (V)  1914. 

Lieut.  C.  F.  Elliott,  B.A.Sc.  1912. 

Lieut.  F.  H.  Paull,  Trin.  1916. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Priest,  B.A.  (T)  1912. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  P.  Magwood,  Vic.  1917. 

Sergt.  A.  W.  Youell,  M.M.,  B.A.Sc.  1911. 

Lieut.  A.  P.  Haig,  Ed.  1913. 

Capt.  T.  B.  Malone,  B.A.  (U.)  1909. 

Capt.  C.  A.  Bell,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  1914. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Brown,  U.C.  1909. 

Lieut.  E.  L.  Fick,  Ed.  1914. 

Lieut.  R.  A.  Cluff,  B.A.  (T.)  1915. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Lee,  M.C.,  B.A.  (T.)  1906,  M.B.  1912. 
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Sergt.  P.  F.  Mclntyre,  App.  Sc.  1918. 

Capt.  W.  C.  Michell,  B.A.  (U.)  1890. 

Cpl.  B.  B.  Patten,  B.A.Sc.  1904. 

Lieut.  L.  E.  Wilmott,  App.  Sc.  1917. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  D.  Slemin,  B.A.  (V.)  1916. 

Lieut.  J.  D.  Scott,  B.A.  (U.)  1913. 

Capt.  R.  L.  Junkin,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  1913. 

Lieut.  O.  E.  Lennox,  U.C.  1916. 

Lieut.  L.  G.  Campbell,  App.  Sc.  1917. 

Lieut.  E.  C.  Gordon,  B.A.  (U.)  1916. 

Lieut.  A.  G.  Trees,  B.A.Sc.  1915. 

Lieut.  J.  O'Neill,  M.C.,  St.  M.  1915. 

Capt.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  App.  Sc.  1914. 

Lieut.  V.  W.  Armstrong,  U.C.  1918. 

Lieut.  B.  Meen,  U.C.  1911. 

Lieut.  A.  P.  Johnston,  Vic.  1917. 

Lieut.  D.  S.  Wigle,  Med.  1917. 

Capt.  J.  H.  W.  Barnett,  M.B.  1915. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  MacDonald,  B.A.  (U.)  1908,  For.  Staff. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Den  ton,  U.C.  1919.     (Twice). 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Firstbrook,  B.A.  (V.)  1915. 

Gnr.  T.  E.  Armstrong,  M.M.,  App.  Sc.  1916. 

Major  J.  A.  Hope,  D.S.O.,  Law  1916. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  McGeary,  M.C.,  U.C.  1917. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Dignam,  App.  Sc.  1919. 

Lieut.  G:  H.  Hally,  B.A.Sc.  1914,  For.  Staff. 

Lieut.  G.  A.  Fergusson,  B.A.  (V.)  1900. 

Lieut.  R.  B.  Pritchard,  B.A.  (U.)  1916. 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  R.  Selby,  M.B.  1910. 

Major  F.  A.  McGiverin,  App.  Sc.  1906. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Hoodless,  B.S.A.  1905. 

Lieut.  H.  K.  Wood,  App.  Sc.  1919. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Procter,  U.C.  1918. 

Capt.  B.  S.  Cornell,  Vic.  1914,  M.B.  1916. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Longworthy,  App.  Sc.  1914. 

Gnr.  H.  C.  Budd,  B.A.Sc.  1915. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  E.  Phillips,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  1914. 

Lieut.  W.  G.  McGhie,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  1911. 

Brig.-Gen.  V.  W.  Odium,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Vic.  1904. 

Lieut.  R.  V.  Macaulay,  M.C.,  B.A.So  1912. 

Capt.  R.  J.  Snider,  M.B.  1916. 
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Lieut.  M.  S.  Haas,  B.A.Sc.  1915. 

Lieut.  G.  M.  Dallyn,  B.Sc.F.  1916. 

Capt.  T.  H.  Stewart,  M.C.,  B.A.  (U.)  1912,  Wycl. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Barry,  M.B.  1916. 

Capt.  A.  G.  Scott,  M.B.,  B.A.Sc.  1915. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Auld,  M.C.,  U.C.  1916. 

Lieut.  S.  W.  Archibald,  Ed.  1914. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Veitch,  M.B.  1911. 

Lieut.  H.  H.  Lawson,  U.C.  1918. 

Lieut.  G.  F.  Dalton,  B.A.Sc.  1914. 

Major  K.  A.  Mahaffy,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  B.A.  (U.)  1915. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Oaks,  Vic.  1918. 

Lieut.  C.  G.  Brock,  U.C.  1918. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Young,  D.S.O.,  M.B.  1916. 

Spr.  F.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.M.,  U.C.  1919,  Wycl. 

Lieut.  W.  R.  West,  B.A.  (U.)  1915. 

Lieut.  H.  D.  Langford,  Vic.  1918. 

Lieut.  B.  H.  MilleY,  App.  Sc.  1919. 

Capt.  N.  V.  Buchanan,  M.C.,  B.A.  (V.)  1915. 

Capt.  G.  F.  Banting,  M.B.  1916. 

Lieut.  R.  M.  M.  Gray,  Phm.B.  1914. 

Lieut.  M.  A.  Taylor,  U.C.  1919. 

Lieut.  E.  M.  Rowand,  B.A.  (U.)  1913. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Stock,  M.C.,  App.  Sc.  1908. 

Lieut.  R.  W.  Nicholson,  Ed.  1916. 

Pte.  W.  Lunan,  B.A.  (T.)  1912. 

Pte.  G.  K.  Fraser,  M.M.,  Ed.  1916. 

Bdr.  H.  E.  Amoss,  B.Paed.  1907,  D.Paed. 

Lieut.  J.  G.  Moore,  U.C.  1918. 

Capt.  R.  F.  Inch,  M.C.,  B,A.  (U.)  1916. 

Lt.-Col.  D.  P.  Kappele,  D.S.O.,  M.B.  1903. 

Major  J.  F.  Burgess,  M.B.  1913. 

Gnr.  W.  C.  H.  McQuarrie,  U.C.  1917. 

Pte.  C.  E.  Scarrow,  Vic.  1919. 

GASSED. 

Sec.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Howson,  B.A.  (U.)  1916. 
Gnr.  H.  Downer,  U.C.  1917. 
Gnr.  E.  Douglas,  U.C.  1919. 
Lieut.  C.  F.  Elliott,  B.A.Sc.  1912. 
Gnr.  L.  A.  Spencer,  Trin.  1920. 
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Capt.  P.  R.  Brecken,  Vic.  1908,  B.A.Sc.  1909. 
Lieut.  W.  CrKillip.  App.  Sc.  1908. 
Sec.  Lieut.  H.  A.  C.  Breuls,  U.C.  1918. 

MISSING. 

Lieut.  F.  A.  Huycke,  Vic.  1919. 

Sec.  Lieut.  V.  R.  S.  V.  T.  Irving,  U.C.  1921. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Howard,  Vic.  1917. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Sorley,  U.C.  1916. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Brooks,  App.  Sc.  1917. 

PRISONERS. 

Sec.  Lieut.  T.  G.  Drew-Brooke,  U.C.  1920. 
Sec.  Lieu  .  A.  C.  Dean,  U.C.  1919. 
Sec.  Lieut.  J.  E.  Sydie,  B.A.  (U.)  1917. 
Sec.-Lieut.  C.  B.  Ridley,  Med.  1921. 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Pike,  Ed.  1913. 

HONOURS. 

C.M.G.— Col.  D.  J.  Armour,  Col.  A.  E.  Snell,  D.S.O.;  Lt.-Col. 
Sir  E.  S.  Worthington,  K.C.V.O.,  M.V.O. 

D.S.O.— Lt.-Col.  D.  P.  Kappele;  Major  N.  B.  Maclean;  Major 
L.  C.  Moyer;  Major  G.  C.  Saunders;  Lieut.  H.  J.  Burden. 

D.S.C.— Flt.-Cmdr.  F.  E.  Banbury  (killed);  W.  O.  Percy  C. 
Innes. 

D.F.C. — Lieut.  H.  J.  Durden;  Lieut.  L.  R.  Shoebottom. 

Second  Bar  to  M.C.—  Capt,  C.  R.  Young. 

Bar  to  M.C.— Capt.  J.  N.  Humphrey. 

M.C.— Lieut.  J.  H.  Adams;  Sec.  Lieut.  W.  J.  Baird;  Lieut.  E.  G. 
Clarkson;  Major  H.  M.  Dawson;  Sec.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Garvie  (killed); 
Lieut.  R.  F.  Inch;  Major  A.  M.  McFaul;  Lieut.  R.  F.  Inch;  Major 
A.  M.  McFaul;  Lieut.  H.  J.  MacKenzie;  Lieut.  H.  C.  McMordie; 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Neelands;  Major  W.  M.  Pearce;  Lieut.  W.  F.  Rattle; 
Capt.  L.  B.  Saunders;  Lieut.  A.  O.  Thompson;  Capt.  M.  E.  Gor- 
man; Lieut.  G.  Heighington;  Lieut.  J.  O'Neill;  Lieut.  F.  H.  Taylor; 
Lieut.  A.  D.  Hume. 

M.M. — Bdr.  J.  B.  Symington. 

Meritorious  Service  Medal — Cpl.  A.  Hampson. 

Cross  of  Legion  of  Honour — Lt.-Col.  J-L  R.  Casgrain. 

Croix  de  Guerre  (France) — Capt.  A.  Jukes  Johnson. 
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Croix  de  Guerre  (Belgium) — Major  J.  H.  Wood;  Major  W.  N. 
Moorhouse;  Capt.  N.  H.  Daniel. 

Italian  Cross  of  Merit  and  Military  Medal — Lieut.  W.  E.  Som- 
merville. 

Mentioned  for  Valuable  Services — Capt.  L.  A.  C.  Panton;  Major 
H.  R.  Alley;  Lt.-Col.  P.  G.  Goldsmith;  Capt.  W.  T.  Hackett; 
Lt.-Col.  L.  E.  W.  Irving,  D.S.O.;  Lt.-Col.  K.  D.  Panton. 

Mentioned  in  Despatches — Fit.  Sub-Lieut.  H.  B.  Kerrinsh. 

O.B.E.— Lt.-Col.  T.  E.  Perrett;  Major  J.  H.  Wallace. 

M.B.E.— Lt.-Col  O.  K.  Gibson;  Capt.  T.  B.  Colley. 


EDITORIAL 

The  educational  interests  of  England  have 

British  been  attracting  a   good   deal   of   attention. 

Education  Act. 

A  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

(i.e.,  Minister  of  Education)     Mr  H.  A.  L. 

Fisher,  was  appointed  in  December  1916,  and  apparently  it  was 
intended  that  he  was  to  take  his  office  seriously  and  inaugurate 
reforms  in  the  conduct  of  his  department.  Accordingly,  he 
introduced  a  Bill  on  elementary  schools  into  Parliament  which 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  on  July  17th  of  this  year 
and  became  law  on  August  8th. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  living  so  far  from  London  to  understand 
fully  in  what  respects  the  new  Act  is  intended  to  introduce  changes 
into  the  school  system  of  Great  Britain.  We  may,  however,  get 
some  idea  of  these  by  referring  to  a  brochure  called  "Educational 
Reform"  which  contains  certain  speeches  delivered  by  Mr  Fisher 
in  Parliament  and  at  important  provincial  towns.  In  the  preface 
to  this  pamphlet  Mr  Fisher  asserts  the  importance  of  education 
and  expresses  regret  that  it  has  been  valued  so  lightly  by  numbers 
of  Englishmen.  In  his  opinion  "many  people  have  a  very  limited 
faith  in  the  value  of  Education",  and  the  results  will  be  poor  until 
a  great  change  is  wrought  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The 
object  of  the  new  legislation  is  to  encourage  citizens  generally  to 
improve  the  condition  of  things.  He  thinks  he  sees  that  "a  change 
is  comiing  over  the  horizon,  slowly  but  with  every  omen  of  enlarge- 
ment and  permanence".  The  system  has  been  half-hearted.  It  is 
essential  that  Englishmen  should  now  proceed  upon  a  democratic 
scale.  Education  must  be  not  only  for  the  few  highly-favoured 
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members  of  the  State  but  for  all.  Mr  Fisher  closes  his  preface  by 
the  following  noble  sentences:  "The  view  taken  in  these  speeches 
is  that  the  province  of  popular  education  is  to  equip  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country  for  the  tasks  of  citizenship.  All  are  called 
upon  to  live,  many  are  called  upon  to  die,  for  the  community  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  That  they  should  be  rescued  from  the 
dumb  helplessness  of  ignorance  is,  if  not  a  precept  of  the  eternal 
conscience,  at  least  an  elementary  part  of  political  prudence,  to 
which  the  prospective  enfranchisement  of  several  million  new 
voters,  male  and  female,  adds  a  singular  emphasis.  But  the 
argument  does  not  rest  upon  grounds  of  political  prudence  only; 
but  upon  the  right  of  human  beings  to  be  considered  as  ends  in 
themselves  and  to  be  entitled,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  social  arrange- 
ments may  permit,  to  know  and  enjoy  all  the  best  that  life  can  offer 
in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  emotion,  and  hope." 

The  scope  of  the  Act  is  further  illuminated  by  a  tabular  state- 
ment put  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
here  reproduced; 

"  Improvement  of  Education. 

The  following  forms  of  provision  for  education  are  either 
required  or  encouraged : 

(i)  Nursery  Schools. 

(ii)  Central  Schools  for  advanced  elementary  instruction. 
(iii)  Classes  for  practical  instruction, 
(iv)  Holiday  and  school  camps. 
(v)  Playing  fields. 

(vi)  Arrangements  for  social  and  physical  training. 
(vii)  Special  arrangements  for  children  whose  circumstances 
are  exceptional. 

(viii)  Medical  inspection  and  treatment  for  children  attending 
places  of  higher  education. 

School  Attendance. 

All  children  must  attend  school  till  14  (which  may  be  extended 
by  local  bye-law  to  15). 

A  system  of  school  terms  is  established.  All  persons  under  18, 
except  those  who  are  under  full-time  education  or  who  have  been 
educated  full-time  to  16,  must  attend  continuation  schools  in  the 
daytime  for  320  hours  in  the  year. 

The  schools  will  not  be  held  on  holidays  or  half-holidays. 
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Employment. 

No  child  under  12  may  be  employed  at  all. 

No  child  above  12  may  be  employed  on  school  days  except  after 
school  hours  and  before  8  p.m. 

No  child  may  be  employed  on  days  other  than  school  days 
except  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

No  person  may  be  employed  during  the  time  he  is  required  to 
attend  continuation  schools  and,  where  necessary,  an  additional 
two  hours'  freedom  from  employment  may  be  secured  on  the  day 
when  the  continuation  school  is  held. 

Fees. 

Education  in  continuation  schools  will  be  free,  and  such  fees 
as  are  still  charged  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  are  abolished. 

Local  Education  Authorities. 

Local  Education  Authorities  are  required  to  frame  and  carry 
out  comprehensive  and  adequate  schemes  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

Combination  and  co-operation  between  Authorities  is  encouraged 
and  facilitated.  The  powers  of  Authorities  are  greatly  extended. 
The  limit  on  the  spending  powers  of  Authorities  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  abolished.  A  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  procedure  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  is  introduced. 

Education  Authorities  are  enabled  to  encourage  research. 

The  system  of  educational  grants  is  revised  and  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  grant  of  half  the  Authority's  expenditure  is  introduced". 

From  this  synopsis  one  can  see  that  the  aims  of  Parliament  are 
to  extend  the  operations  of  the  schools,  to  make  them  free,  to 
encourage  local  activity,  to  give  to  every  child  protection  against 
greed,  and  degrading  conditions,  to  encourage  him  to  work  and  play 
in  a  free  way,  and  to  lead  him  into  a  pure  and  elevated  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  was  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
On  its  third  reading  a  member,  Col.  Wedgwood,  moved  its  rejection. 
The  report  in  the  Times  informs  us  "that  he  said  the  agitation 
behind  the  measure  had  been  engineered  by  big  businesses  and 
manufacturers  who  had  in  view  the  production  of  a  working-class 
proletariat,  controlled  and  disciplined  for  the  purposes  of  industrial 
development.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  a  proletariat  in  this  country 
like  the  German  proletariat.  A  case  for  compulsion  had  not  been 
made."  But  the  Bill  was  carried.  The  large  majority  doubtless 
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could  not  be  convinced  that  such  compulsion  as  was  contained  in 
the  Bill  could  be  harmful. 

The  Education  Act  of  1918  is  solely  occupied  with  Elementary 
Schools  but  Mr  Fisher  proposes  to  introduce  radical  legislation 
regarding  Secondary  and  University  instruction.  Very  important 
commissions  on  Modern  Languages  and  Natural  Sciences  have 
already  reported  and  these  reports  will  doubtless  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  future  laws  and  regulations.  Articles  on  these  Reports 
follow  in  this  number. 

But  the  success  of  an  education  act  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  loftiness  of  the  sentiments  of  the  legislators,  nor  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  nor  on  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  of  the  administrators  of  the  law.  Much  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  people.  If  the  local  authorities  will  build  cheap  school- 
houses,  or  hire  cheap  teachers,  or  decline  to  enforce  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  pupils,  good  laws  will  be  frustrated,  and  the 
growing  generations  may  come  up  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  a 
menace  to  good  government. 

In  spite  of  all  our  laws  and  regulations  the 

The  Situation  situation   in  Canada  at   this  very  moment 

in  Canada 

in   regard   to   irregular   attendance   appears 

to  be  sufficiently  bad  to  arouse  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  serious 
people.  The  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  has  quite  recently 
given  figures  which  show  that  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in 
this  Province  is  not  higher  than  between  three-fifths  and  four-fifths 
of  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the  schools.  So  also,  in  the  sister  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  Dr  G.  W.  Parmelee  of  the  Education  Department 
is  reported  by  la  Patrie  as  saying  that  of  some  four  thousand  pupils 
in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal  who  enter  on  the  first  year's 
work,  not  more  than  one  thousand  reach  the  seventh  year.  And 
la  Patrie  asserts  that  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  same  city  the 
condition  of  things  is  much  as  it  is  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The 
truth  is  that  no  short,  easy  cut  exists  by  which  national  education 
may  be  made  efficient.  Constant  vigilance,  in  addition  to  good 
laws,  is  needed. 

The  journalistic  life  of  the  Province  of 

£a  vjf.  Quebec  has  been  enriched  by  the  appearance 

i^aiiaaieime.  % 

of  a  new  weekly  La  Vie  Canadienne  which 
began  publication  on  July   llth  of  this  year.     The  programme 
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announced  in  the  first  number  informed  the  public  that  the  journal 
would  be  thoroughly  Catholic,  Canadian,  and  loyal  to  British 
connection.  English-speaking  Canadians  will  gladly  welcome 
this  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  a  true  Canadian 
spirit  in  its  contest  with  spurious  forms  of  Nationalism. 

A  witty  Frenchman  once  said  that  the 
world  was  divided  into  three  parts,  "  Paris, 
la  France,  et  la-bas".  His  summary  dismissal 
of  all  geography  outside  of  France  expressed  an  attitude  of  self- 
centred  satisfaction  which  can  never  again  be  true  of  Frenchmen. 
Since  the  early  days  of  the  war  they  have  had  good  reason  to  know 
where  Canada  is  and  right  loyally  have  they  acknowledged  what 
they  owe  Canadians.  Les  braves  Canadiens  is  a  phrase  one  often 
meets  in  newspaper  articles.  And  since  April  of  last  year  the 
United  States  have  shared  in  their  admiration  and  gratitude.  The 
inspiring  addresses  of  President  Wilson  have  been  published  and 
analysed  by  publicists.  The  monster  Victory  Loans  have  evoked 
the  applause  of  the  French  nation.  The  raising  of  the  great 
armies  of  America  and  their  arrival  in  France  have  touched  all 
hearts.  The  building  of  wharves,  storehouses,  and  railroads 
with  true  American  swiftness  have  bewildered  the  more  slowly- 
moving  Europeans.  American  doctors  and  nurses  have  efficiently 
and  tenderly  cared  for  the  wounded  and  sick.  American  boys 
have  so  heartily  scattered  their  gifts  and  kindness  that  Frenchmen 
stand  wondering  at  what  it  all  means.  The  age  of  the  crusades 
has  returned.  And  these  new  crusaders,  with  all  the  idealism  of 
the  old,  are  full  of  resource  and  ingenuity.  They  are  feeding  the 
children  and  tilling  the  fields  for  the  men  who  have  fallen  or  are 
still  struggling  with  the  enemy.  Wherever  they  have  gone  they 
have  stirred  French  hearts  by  their  simplicity,  generosity,  and 
bravery. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  extracts  written  by  Frenchmen  of  very 
different  type,  each  giving  an  interesting  view  of  these  noble  friends 
of  France.  The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Passy  in  his  Nouvelles 
du  Nid,  from  his  orphanage  home  in  the  east  of  France:  "Les 
Americains !  Nous  avons  eu  occasion  d'en  voir  ces  temps.  Pendant 
le  mois  de  mai,  les  villages  d'alentour  ont  ete  bondes  de  soldats 
en  khaki,  achevant  leur  instruction  avant  de  partir  pour  le  front. 
Un  soir,  une  troupe  de  plusieurs  centaines,  qui  s'etait  egaree,  est 
venue  s'echouer  devant  le  Nid:  les  pauvres  gas  mouraient  de 
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fatigue,  de  faim  et  de  soif.  On  a  passe  des  heures  k  leur  pomper 
de  1'eau;  mais  il  etait  impossible  de  donner  meme  un  peu  de  pain 
a  toute  cette  foule;  1'officier  &  qui  on  en  offrait  a  fait  cette  reponse 
classique:  'Non  merci;  si  pas  pour  camarades,  pas  pour  moi'. 
Et  ils  voulaient  encore  nous  payer  1'eau!!  Us  sont  restes  quelques 
semaines,  et  sont  souvent  revenus  nous  voir,  meme  que  nous  nous 
sommes  abonnes  au  New  York  Herald  &  leur  intention.  Puis, 
lors  de  1'attaque  allemande  sur  Soissons,  ils  ont  disparu  comme  un 
vol  d'oiseaux.  Que  Dieu  les  garde  dans  la  fournaise!" 

The  second  from  the  pen  of  Leon  Daudet  is  copied  from 
La  Vie  Canadienne  (originally  printed  in  L' Action  Fran$aise): 
"Quelle  franche  cordialite!  Aux  habitants  ils  offrent  leurs 
conserves,  leur  pain,  des  cigarettes,  avec  un  geste  charmant 
qui  signifie:  'Ne  sommes-nous  pas  freres?'  Ils  sont  pleins 
d'attention  pour  les  femmes,  quel  que  soit  leur  age  et  pour 
les  enfants;  dans  un  coin  de  gare,  en  pleine  nuit,  quelques  mal- 
heureux  gosses,  d'une  famille  de  refugies,  dorment  &  meme  le  sol, 
pareils  a  de  petits  anges  noirs  de  poussiere  et  de  charbon.  Deux 
officiers  americains  passent.  Ils  s'arretent,  regardent,  hochent  la 
t£te,  et,  sans  mot  dire,  jettent  sur  les  jeunes  dormeurs  les  grands 
manteaux  qu'ils  portaient  sur  le  bras.  Puis  ils  vont  s'asseoir 
un  peu  plus  loin  et  restent  la  deux  heures,  immobiles,  malgre  la 
fraicheur  de  1'aube,  guettant  avec  attendrissement  leurs  proteges, 
desormais  bien  au  chaud". 

These  noble,  picturesque  passages  deserve  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. Some  pious  American  will  make  a  fine  collection  of  such 
things.  J.  S. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    OPENING    ADDRESS 
TO    STUDENTS 

THE  President's  opening  address  to  students  was  delivered 
in  Convocation  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  October  3rd,  the 
date   having  been   postponed   to   await   his   arrival   from 
Europe  where  he  had  spent  the  past  two  and  a  half  months  in  the 
interests  of  the  Khaki  University  and  on  academic  duties. 

It  was  a  war-time  Convocation.     A  goodly  percentage  of  the 
men  in  the  audience  were  in  uniform,  many  of  them  having  returned 
rom  the  battle  line  to  resume  their  studies  at  the  University. 
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The  President,  direct  from  first  hand  experiences  of  the  conflict, 
spoke  of  the  war  and  the  impressions  which  he  had  received  while 
overseas. 

"TJhe  past  two  and  a  half  months  have  been,"  he  declared, 
"perhaps  in  some  ways  the  most  eventful  months  of  my  life.  For 
four  years,  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  aware  of  the 
war.  We  have  suffered  in  many  ways  and  need  not  belittle  what 
we  have  done.  We  know  one  side  of  war,  but  to  understand  the 
other  side  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ocean  and  see  writh  one's 
own  eyes  how  different  the  world  is." 

"The  very  ocean  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  peace. 
To  the  landsman  the  ocean  has^ever  been  shrouded  with  mystery. 
The  rocky  coasts,  the  icebergs  hidden  in  mist,  the  great  gales  that 
sweep  over  the  water's  surface  usually  invest  the  ocean  with  more 
or  less  awe.  But  in  time,  of  war  we  welcome  mists  on  the  ocean  and 
the  gales  that  heave  the  mighty  ships  because  we  know  that  in  the 
mists  we  are  hidden  and  that  when  the  gales  blow  the  reptiles  of 
the  deep  are  forced  below.  We  do  not  welcome  beautiful  bright 
nights,  rather  we  dread  them  and  with  darkened  lights  rush  over 
the  deep  on  a  zig-zagging  course." 

"  It  is  an  experience  of  this  kind  that  makes  one  realise  what  we 
owe  to  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine  and  why  the  faces  of  these 
men  are  lined  as  they  are.  Not  a  man  seems  to  quail  though  they 
speak  as  though  their  turn  were  ever  near.  Peril  is  faced  as  it 
comes.  Many  of  them  have  been  on  torpedoed  ships  more  than 
once,  but  knowing  their  duty,  for  four  years  they  have  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  ocean  without  quailing.  We  owe  much  of  course 
to  the  navy  as  well.  When  you  see  its  destroyers  darting  hither 
and  thither  on  the  open  ocean  in  all  sorts  of  weather  you  realise 
how  nobly  the  men  of  the  navy  are  doing  their  duty  in  the  face 
of  great  danger.  " 

"Another  impression  which  one  gets  from  a  voyage  across  the 
ocean  in  time  of  war  is  that  never  again  must  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
be  endangered.  Germany  has  prevented  this  freedom.  Helpless 
women,  little  children,  wounded  men,  are  sunk  as  readily  as  soldiers 
going  to  the  front.  Germany  knows  no  difference  on  the  seas 
between  belligerents  and  civilians.  When  the  war  is  over  and  the 
seas  are  again  brought  to  order,  civilised  men  will  require  that  even 
in  war  time  they  may  go  forward  and  do  their  work;  never  again 
must  the  seas  be  subjected  to  these  undersea  boats  which  hardly 
have  the  right  to  be  called  ships." 
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"It  is  no  light  matter  to  cross  the  sea  to-day.  When  I  left 
New  York — and  I  am  telling  you,  simply  as  one  of  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  had  greater  experiences — we  went  out  on  a  convoy 
of  35,000  American  troops.  After  looking  at  the  sun  setting  in  the 
West  and  seeing  the  troopships  filled  with  American  soldiers 
steaming  out  of  the  harbour,  one  realised  that  we  were  at  a  turning 
point  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  an  eventful  sight  when  our 
first  contingent  sailed  for  England,  but  many  of  our  men,  in  crossing 
to  Britain,  were  going  to  the  land  which  they  had  always  spoken  of 
as  'home'.  With  the  Americans  it  is  different;  they  are  not  going 
'home',  they  are  going  to  a  continent  from  which  they  had  thought 
themselves  politically  apart.  The  war  has  sjiown  us  that  the 
world  is  one." 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  then  spoke  of  the  Canadians  overseas.  The 
Canada  here  at  home,  he  said,  is  only  half  Canada,  the  other  half 
is  overseas,  but  although  the  ocean  separates,  Canada  is  not 
divided.  The  Canada  overseas  is  always  thinking  of  the  Canada 
at  home  and  the  Canada  at  home  is  always  thinking  of  the  Canada 
overseas. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  Canada  overseas  is,  the  Presi- 
dent declared,  Efficiency.  Efficiency  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  Canadian  Army's  success;  for  while,  in  modern  warfare, 
individual  heroism  does  count  for  a  great  deal  yet  organisation  and 
effective  machinery  count  for  more. 

President  Falconer  expressed  himself  as  being  very  much 
impressed  by  the  incessant  and  orderly  movement  which  takes  place 
within  the  army  organisation.  "Everywhere  I  went,"  he  said, 
"  I  saw  movement — movement  from  the  training  camps  in  England 
to  the  base  camps  in  France,  and  hence  to  the  front  line;  then  the 
movement  of  the  wounded  men  back  through  the  clearing  stations 
and  field  hospitals  to  the  base  hospitals  in  England — like  well-oiled 
machinery  moving  the  men  without  hitch  or  waste  of  energy." 

"When  I  was  in  England  in  July  the  Canadian  Camps  were  full 
and  everything  was  taut  and  ready.  One  wondered  where  they 
could  get  room  for  more  men,  but  when  I  returned  from  France 
some  weeks  later,  after  the  battle  of  Arras,  all  was  changed.  Large 
numbers  of  men  had  been  moved  across  the  Channel,  and  more  were 
going  all  the  time — going  over  to  take  their  places  in  the  battle  line. 
In  France,  too,  orderly  movement  was  discernible  everywhere." 

"I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  th^ preparation  for  the  battle 
of  Arras.  Everything  was  on  the  move,  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
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soldiers  on  the  march,  including  infantry  and  cavalry.  I  travelled 
for  miles  on  the  roads  behind  the  lines  and  nowhere  was  there  a  sign 
of  confusion.  Everything  was  moving  without  hitch". 

"A  few  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  battle  I  was  in  a  dressing 
station  well  forward,  and  there  saw  the  beginning  of  the  other 
movement  backward.  That  day,  900  wounded  men  came  down 
from  the  fighting  line,  the  last  of  these  being  the  walking  cases. 
We  visited  the  casualty  clearing  station.  It  was  ghastly  and 
horrible  to  see  the  doctors  operating  on  the  shell-torn  men.  I  felt 
then  as  I  had  never  felt  before — 'What  a  debt  of  gratitude  I 
personally  owe  to  the  doctors,  nurses  and  men  who  are  doing  this 
work,'  Many  of  our  nurses  have  been  killed  when  at  their  work 
by  the  beastly,  brutal  bombing  of  the  Germans." 

The  President  spoke  also  of  many  graduates  of  our  own  Univer- 
sity whom  he  had  met  overseas.  Everywhere  he  went  he  found 
Toronto  men  in  responsible  positions.  In  France,  in  the  combatant 
troops  and  the  Forestry  Corps;  in  England,  in  the  hospitals  and 
training  camps — everywhere  they  are  doing  their  part  well. 

"The  Canadians  overseas",  concluded  the  President,  "are  all 
wondering  when  the  war  will  be  over — not  that  they  wish  it  to  be 
over  until  it  is  over  in  the  right  way,  but  longing  for  the  day  when 
with  Victory  behind  them  they  may  return  to  Canada.  Canada 
is  one-half  overseas  and  the  Canada  overseas  has  her  heart  over 
here  just  as  our  hearts  are  over  there". 


THE    KHAKI    UNIVERSITY 

ON  Monday,  October  7th,  the  Empire  Club  of  Canada,  in 
Toronto,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  on  the  "Khaki 
University  of  Canada". 

The  President  began  his  address  by  quoting  from  an  announce- 
ment made  in  the  press  on  Saturday,  October  5th,  by  the  Dominion 
Government  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  Khaki  University 
upon  an  official  basis.  The  new  organisation  will  be  under  a 
Director  of  Education  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  Minister  of 
Overseas  Forces  and  will  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Canadian  Government,  not  including 
separation  allowances,  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  as  follows:  Pay  and 
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allowance,  $219,263 ;  subsistence  allowance,  $25,000 ;  cost  of  rations, 
$7,500;  maintenance  in  France,  per  capita  rate,  $97,000;  barracks 
services,  $15,000.  In  addition  a  sum  of  $500,000  has  been  already 
raised  by  private  contribution  in  Canada  through  the  agency 
of  the  Canadian  Y.M.C.A.  and  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Advisory  Board.  This  money  will  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  huts,  their  equipment,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  to 
a  small  extent  for  instruction,  though  most  of  this  will  be  given  by 
those  in  the  Army  who  may  be  detached  by  the  military  authorities 
from  other  duties  and  assigned  this  function.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  largely  due  to  this  transference  of  duties. 

The  Order-in-Council  creating  this  new  educational  body  recites 
that  already  it  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  amongst  the  Canadia'n 
forces  overseas.  From  October,  1917,  to  July  31st,  1918,  9,000 
members  of  the  forces  registered  in  classes  in  England  and  over 
1,300  in  correspondence  work  in  England  and  France.  During  the 
same  period  attendance  at  popular  educational  lectures  was 
approximately  180,000,  representing  45,000  individuals.  These 
figures  would  be  materially  increased  if  the  statistics  covering 
activities  in  France  were  available. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are:  Geo.  S.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man Board  of  Governors,  Dalhousie  University. 

W.  M.  Birks,  Esq.,  Member  Board  of  Governors,  McGill 
University. 

Jno.  W.  Ross,  Esq.,  Member  Board  of  Governors,  McGill 
University. 

Hamilton  Cassels,  Esq.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Queen's  University. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  Board  of  Governors;  University 
of  Toronto. 

Col.  R.W.Leonard,  Member  Board  of  Governors,  University  of 
Toronto. 

G.  E.  McCraney,  Esq.,  Member  of  Senate,  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

G.  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  Chairman  National  Council,  Y.M.C.A. 

Lieut. -Col.  Vincent  Massey,  Toronto. 

Isaac  Pitblado,  Esq.,  Chairman  Board  of  Governors,  University 
of  Manitoba. 

Hon.  Chief  Justice  Harvey,  Chairman  Board  of  Governors, 
University  of  Alberta. 

President  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  Dalhousie  University. 

Principal  Sir  William  Peterson,  McGill  University. 
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Dean  Adams,  McGill  University. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  University  of  Toronto  (Chairman). 

President  J.  Bruce  Taylor,  Queen's  University. 

President  W.  C.  Murray,  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

President  J.  A.  McLean,  University  of  Manitdba. 

President  F.  F.  Westbrooke,  University  of  British  Columbia. 

President  H.  M.  Tory,  University  of  Alberta. 

President  G.  C.  Creelman,  Guelph  Agricultural  College. 

C.  W.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Board. 

Of  the  Executive  in  London  the  following  gentlemen  also  are 
members:  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart.;  Abner  Kingman,  Esq.;  Lt.-Col. 
Birks. 

President  Tory  has  been  made  Head  of  the  institution  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  Dean  Adams  of  McGill  is  likely  to  be  President 
Tory's  Deputy,  and  the  two  Assistant  Directors  will  probably  be 
Captain  Oliver  in  France  and  Principal  McKinnon  in  England. 
President  Tory  has  offices  with  a  large  staff  at  31  Bedford  Square, 
London. 

The  Khaki  University  has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  Y.M.C.A. 
workers,  chaplains  and  others  to  raise  the  intellectual  tone  of  the 
life  of  the  soldiers  and  to  provide  remedies  for  the  difficulties  which 
will  be  incident  to  demobilisation.  Although  the  soldier's  life  is 
characterised  at  times  by  such  strenuous  exertion  as  precludes 
everything  but  strict  attention  to  military  duty,  yet  often  there  are 
periods  of  comparative  rest  when  he  needs  something  to  engage  his 
attention.  If  at  these  moments  he  has  elevating  occupations  he  is 
kept  out  of  harm  and  becomes  a  happier  man  and  a  better  soldier. 
When  the  time  comes  for  demobilisation  and  the  soldiers  are 
straining  at  the  leash  to  return  home,  strong  efforts  will  be  required 
to  hold  them  in  control.  Every  soldier's  heart  is  turned  towards 
Canada  and  nothing  but  the  best  attractions  will  reconcile  them  to 
the  long  delays  which  likely  will  be  necessary. 

The  name  "Khaki  University"  is  perhaps  not  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen,  but  it  will  stick.  There  will  be  four 
main  departments  in  it,  the  commercial,  the  agricultural,  the 
engineering,  and  the  general.  In  England  last  year  there  were  a 
total  of  2,351  men  in  commercial  subjects,  1,363  in  agricultural, 
1,503  in  engineering  and  2,789  in  the  general  work.  In  the  latter 
there  will  be  courses,  for  instance,  on  the  natural  resources  of 
Canada,  on  the  political  constitution  of  Canada  and  on  the  social 
problems  that  lie  before  the  country. 
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Of  what  is  usually  called  University  work  not  much  will  be  done. 
But  there  will  be  some,  particularly  of  matriculation  and  first  year 
grade.  Some  work  of  a  more  advanced  character  may  also  be 
done,  especially  where  it  may  be  possible  to  have  university 
facilities  near  where  the  men  are.  University  College  in  London 
has  already  said  that  its  laboratories  will  be  thrown  open  to  any 
student  who  wishes  to  finish  his  studies  there. 

Numerically  such  students  may  appear  unimportant.  But  the 
professional  needs  of  Canada  after  the  war  will  be  very  great,  owing 
to  the  enormous  number  of  enlistments  of  men  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  at  the  universities.  Medicine  will  suffer  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  other  professions.  Engineering  will  suffer  very 
heavily.  The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  which  had  750  students  before  the  war,  had  but  150  last 
year,  and  already  the  lack  of  young  engineers  is  severely  felt.  Male 
teachers  for  our  schools  are  almost  impossible  to  find,  and  the 
churches  have  great  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The 
wild,  foolish  talk  heard  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  regarding  the 
closing  of  the  universities  has  been  settled  for  good.  The  loss  to  the-' 
country  of  any  greater  number  through  closing  the  universities 
would  have  been  inestimable.  The  Khaki  University  will  help 
to  some  extent  to  make  up  for  the  loss  and  will  be  a  scheme  of 
conservation  of  resources  of  the  highest  order.  The  universities 
of  Canada  will  accept  the  certificates  of  President  Tory  and  his  staff 
in  a  sort  of  pro  tanto  manner  as  to  all  work  done  of  university  grade. 

The  very  important  phase  of  university  equipment  which  is 
represented  by  libraries  has  been  well  looked  after.  In  all,  ninety- 
three  libraries  have  been  established  in  the  army  areas  in  France 
and  England.  These  libraries  consist  of  a  selected  series  of  refer- 
ence books  on  the  subjects  upon  which  lectures  are  given.  There 
are  encyclopaedias,  standard  reference  books  in  all  departments  of 
agriculture,  books  on  engineering,  on  economics,  on  the  history  of 
the  war  and  on  Canadian  history  and  resources,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  $150,000  will  be  spent  on  a  library  of  a  permanent  character 
for  the  demobilisation  period. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Khaki  University,  as  in  so  much  else  per- 
taining to  the  war,  Canada  has  been  a  pioneer.  Already  there  are 
indications  that  other  overseas  Dominions,  such  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  are  to  follow  our  example,  and  the  British  univer- 
sities are  considering  how  best  they  may  help  to  meet  the  needs  of 
men  on  a  large  scale. 
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The  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  this  war  are  different  from  those 
who  have  been  soldiers  in  the  past.  In  loftiness  of  purpose,  in 
seriousness  of  character  there  have  been  none  like  them,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  coming 
back  degraded  in  any  respect.  They  have  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  for  us,  let  us  do  our  share  to  support  and  keep  them  in  that 
elevated  spirit  which  prompted  them  to  go  as  crusaders  in  defence 
of  civilisation  and  the  rights  of  men.  The  noble  sons  of  Canada 
deserve  the  best  that  we  can  give  them. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  heart  of  Britain  has  been  stirred  by  the  war  to  a  con- 
sideration of  her  educational  machinery.  She  has  awaked 
to  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been  delinquent. 
She  has  allowed  generations  of  her  children  to  pass  off  the  stage 
without  providing  them  with  the  intellectual  sustenance  which  would 
have  made  them  strong  to  fight  her  battles  and  live  more  fruit- 
fully for  themselves.  Other  nations,  particularly  her  great  enemies, 
have  been  outstripping  her.  In  industry  and  in  commerce  she  has 
lost  ground  because  she  neglected  to  sharpen  the  intelligence  of  her 
sons.  Pride  made  her  negligent.  She  would  not  learn  from  her 
neighbours,  whilst  they  watched  her  and  Prometheus-like  stole  her 
fire.  But  her  house  is  to  be  set  in  order.  She  is  determined  to  find 
out  in  what  respects  she  has  fallen  behind. 

Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  schools 
and  universities.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that 
nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  H.  H.  Asquith,  on  August 
26th,  1916,  "to  enquire  into  the  position  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  Educational  System  of  Great  Britain".  The  committee  was 
composed  of  sixteen  persons  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  whom  had  received 
classical  training.  No  one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  They  met  on  forty-nine 
days  and  called  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  witnesses  drawn  from 
"persons  holding  high  positions  in  the  commercial,  financial,  and 
industrial  community;  also  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Admir- 
alty, the  Army  Council,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade"; 
as  well  as  persons  representing  Boards  of  Education,  County 
Councils  and  the  like.  The  committee  also  received  memoranda 
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from  University  Professors  and  Teachers'  Associations.  Its  chair- 
man, Mr  Stanley  Leathes,  accompanied  by  members,  visited  all  the 
universities  of  England  and  Scotland,  except  Birmingham,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  clearer  insight  into  the  position  of  Modern 
Languages.  A  paper  of  questions  was  sent  to  seventy-seven  of 
those  important  boys'  schools  which  do  not  operate  under  the 
department  of  education,  and  seventy-two  of  these  sent  full  replies. 
Another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  about  a  thousand  business  firms 
asking  for  information  regarding  the  practical  value  of  Modern 
Languages.  To  this  circular  the  committee  received  two  hundred 
and  fifty  replies.  At  Oxford  the  committee  met  representatives 
of  Modern  Languages  from  the  Women's  Colleges  and  received 
evidence  in  London  from  Girton  and  Newnham.  And,  in  addition, 
two  eminent  representatives  of  the  French  Minister  of  Education 
appeared  before  the  committee.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  seriously 
the  work  was  done. 

The  committee  rendered  its  report  on  April  2nd,  1918,  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Lloyd  George.  Thereupon  it  was 
presented  to  Parliament  and  then  published  by  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  London. 

In  considering  this  Report  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
before  us  the  most  important  document  which  the  present  generation 
has  seen  on  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 
It  is  a  broad  and  thorough  discussion  of  that  great  subject  in  a  large 
variety  of  its  aspects.  It  is  no  ordinary,  perfunctory  parliamentary 
paper,  but  a  vigorous  investigation  conducted  by  able,  living, 
up-to-date  men  who  have  taken  their  work  very  seriously.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  in  a  brief  article  is  to  consider  some  of  its 
most  salient  features. 

The  Report  naturally  opens  with  a  brief  but  lucid  account  of 
the  history  of  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  in  Great  Britain. 
The  struggle  for  recognition  has  been  slow  and  hard  in  schools  and 
universities.  Classics,  mathematics,  moral  science,  history,  etc., 
have  been  highly  prized  and  have  received  all  the  honours.  Even 
historians  have  been  unable  to  see*  "the  intimate  dependence  of 
history  on  modern  languages".  And  as  far  down  as  1886  "scorn 
was  poured  on  the  modern  languages  as  a  subject  of  university 
study.  Classical  scholars  were  for  the  most  part  convinced  that 
any  one  could  easily  learn  French  and  German  at  will".  And  then 
when  modern  languages  came  to  be  prescribed  they  were  regarded 
more  as  fit  objects  for  philological  dissection  than  as  the  vehicles 
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of  transmission  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  living  nations.  Up 
till  seventy  years  ago  Modern  Studies  had  a  very  insignificant 
place  in  education  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  following  forty  years 
progress  was  made  and  about  thirty  years  ago  a  foothold  was 
obtained  in  the  Universities.  But  even  up  to  the  present  moment 
the  great  public  has  remained  indifferent.  Can  it  be  thoroughly 
awakened  ? 

It  should  be  possible  to  convince  the  public  for  the  importance 
of  Modern  Studies  is  great.  They  have  first  a  business  value. 
A  very  decided  majority  of  those  business  firms  which  replied 
to  the  committee's  questions  "acknowledged  that  business  had 
been  actually  hampered  by  British  ignorance  of  foreign  languages". 
South  American  trade,  for  example,  was  fast  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Germans  because  they  took  the  trouble  to  learn  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  They  became  the  employes  of  British  firms,  became 
familiar  with  the  customer  and  the  conditions  of  trade  and  then 
stole  the  business.  A  naughty  fellow  might  say  that  it  served  the 
employers  'jolly  well'  right.  If  Englishmen  had  in  their  composi- 
tion less  of  that  fatalistic  stupidity  which  prompts  them  to  believe 
that  an  English-speaking  man  is  always  inferior  as  a  linguist  they 
would  avoid  many  mistakes.  They  do  not  know  languages 
because  they  are  too  proud  to  learn  them.  Nor  have  they  heard 
that  a  similar  prejudice  exists  in  France  regarding  French  linguistic 
capacity. 

In  the  second  place  Modern  Studies  are  valuable  because  "no 
country  can  afford  to  rely  on  its  domestic  stores  of  knowledge.  The 
whole  civilised  world  is  a  co-operative  manufactory  of  knowledge". 
And  the  nation  which  does  not  read  the  books  of  surrounding 
nations  must  remain  largely  in  ignorance.  No  specialist  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  work  of  foreign  students. 

In  the  third  place  these  Studies  are  of  v°lue  because  they  put 
us  into  touch  with  the  mental  attitude  and  aspirations  of  foreign 
peoples.  England  has  been  woefully  ignorant  of  what  other 
nations  really  were.  And  this  has  cost  us  dear.  If  ignorance  of 
Germany  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war  "it  certainly  prevented  due 
preparation  and  hampered  our  efforts  after  the  war  had  begun". 

Fourthly,  these  studies  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public 
service.  The  Foreign  Office  cannot  be  well  served  except  by  expert 
linguists.  Lord  Cromer  was  firmly  convinced  that  British  ignor- 
ance of  foreign  languages  constantly  hampered  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  What  is  true  of  the  Consular  Service  is  also  true 
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of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  is  the  most  urgent  need  for  the 
creation  of  new  practices  amongst  the  recruits  for  these  great 
services.  And  here  is  a  point  to  which  Canadians  ought  to  pay 
special  attention.  If  our  young  men  are  to  be  called  on  to  defend 
the  Empire,  the  doors  of  all  branches  of  the  public  service  should 
be  open  to  them.  The  present  writer  makes  bold  to  call  upon  our 
University  authorities  to  make  a  move  in  this  matter.  We  can 
prepare  men  for  high  service  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

Fifthly,  Modern  Studies  are  valuable  as  a  means  to  general 
education  and  culture.  The  Report  says:  "We  have  devoted  four 
sub-sections  to  the  practical  ends  of  Modern  Studies,  and  we  owe 
no  apology  for  putting  practical  ends  first".  "Practical  education 
is  the  only  foundation  on  which  idealistic  achievements  can  be 
raised ;  to  neglect  the  practical  ends  of  education  is  foolishness ;  but 
to  recognise  no  other  is  to  degrade  humanity".  The  study  of 
Modern  Languages  combines  in  a  way  possessed  by  few  other 
departments  these  two  great  advantages.  They  are  practical  and 
they  are  ideal.  The  committee  fully  recognised  the  cultural  value 
of  Classical  Studies,  but  it  asserts  that  Modern  Studies  can  be  made 
a  full  substitute  for  these.  That  such  has  not  been  the  case  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  the  public.  The 
British  people  fell  into  self-satisfaction  and  self-complacency  in  the 
midst  of  material  prosperity  and  neglected  those  things  which  tend 
to  raise  and  uplift  the  ideals  of  the  nation. 

In  the  succeeding  section  of  the  Report  the  relative  importance 
of  the  several  languages  is  discussed.  The  section  opens  with  the 
very  true,  but  seldom-made,  remark  that  "this  country,  above  all 
others,  should  be  the  home  of  learning  for  all  the  chief  and  almost 
all  the  minor  non-European  languages".  The  relations  of  Britain 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  so  intimate  and  close  that  no  other 
country  has  the  need,  or  the  opportunity,  of  learning  so  many 
languages  as  Britain.  And  yet  she  has  lagged  behind!  She  must 
waken  up  or  lose  her  control.  Fortunately,  other  bodies  have 
already  noticed  the  danger  and  some  machinery  has  been  brought 
into  existence  to  cure  the  evil.  The  London  School  of  Oriental 
Studies  has  been  established  and  if  suitably  developed  will  provide 
instruction  for  those  desiring  to  learn  the  languages  of  the  East. 

With  regard  to  the  European  languages  the  Report  divides 
them  into  two  groups  which  might  be  called  the  major  and  the 
minor.  Of  the  major  European  languages  French  is  the  most 
important  and  it  should  stand  first  and*receive  the  largest  share  of 
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attention .  ' '  For  three  hundred  years  France  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Europe  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  fashions.  In 
literature  alone  among  the  arts  has  she  an  equal  or  a  superior  in 
England.  In  the  actual  bulk  and  volume  of  her  scientific  work 
France  may,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  fallen  behind 
Germany,  but  by  vivifying  and  pregnant  ideas  she  has  made  the 
whole  world  her  debtor,  and  in  the  lucidity  and  logical  consistency 
of  her  interpretation  of  life  she  has  no  rival". 

In  this  major  group  the  committee  would  also  place  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian  in  order  of  importance.  The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  German  will  long  remain  a  thing  to  be  shunned  by 
many.  But  we  must  not  allow  our  feelings  to  carry  us  too  far. 
German  will  be  necessary  for  him  who  wishes  to  know  much  of  the 
technique  of  science  and  scholarship. 

In  the  minor  European  languages  are  placed  such  as  Portuguese, 
the  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  languages,  Magyar,  Roumanian, 
Finnish,  the  minor  Slavonic  tongues,  and  Modern  Greek.  Some 
Englishmen  must  know  these,  and  facilities  must  be  provided  at 
national  expense  for  their  acquisition  in  special  institutions  like 
the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  or  in  certain  universities  where  there 
may  be  a  local  demand. 

In  the  section  entitled  Means  of  Instruction  a  host  of  interesting 
topics  are  discussed,  a  brief  view  of  which  only  can  be  given  here. 
The  general  substance  of  the  Report  is  that  foreign  languages  can 
hardly  be  taught  in  elementary  schools,  that  French  should  be 
begun  first,  as  early  as  possible,  not  later  than  at  twelve  years  of  age 
and  as  intensively  as  possible.  The  Report  considers  that  for 
most  people  instruction  should  begin  in  Britain,  although  residence 
abroad,  after  a  good  grounding  at  home,  is  recommended  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  proficient,  such  as  intending  teachers.  The 
bulk  of  the  teachers  must  be  British  born,  and  these  are  to  be 
preferred,  all  other  things  being  equal.  The  committee  insists  upon 
the  thorough  learning  of  one  language  before  others  are  attempted, 
and  it  favours  the  system  of  specialists  in  one  language  and  not  in 
two  as  here  in  Ontario.  History  and  Geography  should  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  languages  by  the  language  staff.  No  know- 
ledge of  History,  worthy  the  name,  can  be  taught  dissociated  from 
the  texts  upon  which  it  is  based. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Report  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  staffing  of  the  universities.  At  present,  the  equip- 
ment in  Modern  Languages  of  all  the  British  universities  is  shame- 
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fully  inadequate.  In  the  fifteen  institutions  there  are  but  thirty-one 
professors  of  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  Of 
lower  positions  there  are  one  hundred  and  six.  "Nor  is  it  merely 
in  regard  to  numbers  that  the  staffing  arrangements  are  defective." 
The  representatives  of  the  Modern  Languages  have  lower  wages 
and  less  power  than  other  members  of  the  University  staffs. 
"Neither  in  salary,  nor  in  status,  nor  in  conditions  of  work,  nor 
in  apparent  esteem"  do  the  professors  and  other  teachers  of  this 
great  branch  of  learning  equal  their  colleagues.  The  committee 
recommends  that  these  crying  evils  be  remedied.  It  proposes  that 
additional,  first-class  Professorships  to  the  number  of  fifty-five  be 
created  along  with  double  the  number  of  Lectureships.  And,  of 
course,  it  recommends  that  all  inequalities  between  Modern 
Languages  and  other  departments  like  Classics  should  disappear. 
There  should  no  longer  be  any  attempt  by  Classics  to  hamper  or 
depress  Moderns.  The  days  of  petty  rivalry  must  come  to  an  end 
and  only  a  healthy  emulation  remain. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  in  the  Staffs  must  come  also 
improvements  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  students.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  attract  good  material,  by  founding 
liberal  scholarships  at  matriculation  and  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  the  course,  and  particularly  by  founding  travelling  scholarships 
which  would  induce  the  best  students  to  spend  their  vacations 
abroad.  For  the  highest  excellence  residence  where  the  language 
is  spoken  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for 
boys  to  shun  Modern  Languages  as  being  a  department  more 
suitable  for  girls.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  counteract  such  a 
tendency,  so  that  more  virile  ways  of  regarding  work  may  be 
developed . 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  Report  recommends  that  Latin 
and  Greek  be  no  longer  obligatory.  A  minority  report  however 
protests  against  this  as  far  as  Latin  is  concerned.  It  points  out, 
what  is  very  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  imperative  for  all 
students  of  Romance  Languages.  A  knowledge  of  a  highly 
inflected  language  like  Latin  or  Greek  is  also  part  of  the  equipment 
of  any  one  who  hopes  to  become  a  philologer. 

But  time  and  space  fail  for  further  discussion  of  this  great 
document.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  English- 
men of  to-day.  It  is  said  that  this  demand  for  improvement  in 
education  comes  from  a  very  wide  circle  of  people.  It  is  a  really 
democratic  movement,  and  not  one  inspired  by  officials.  England 
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in  the  midst  of  her  great  war  effort,  struggling  for  very  existence 
against  a  strong,  alert,  and  unscrupulous  foe,  finds  time  to  consider 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  We  do  well  to  be  proud  of  our 
mother.  Sneers  at  England's  slowness  or  slackness  will  not  be  in 
place  any  longer.  She  has  proved  her  greatness  and  her  nobility. 
Shall  we  in  Canada  be  able  to  rise  to  her  height?  Shall  we  be 
found  seriously  investigating  our  delinquencies  in  education?  If 
England  needed  commissions,  so  do  we.  The  Tree  of  Knowledge 
with  us  needs  better  culture  than  we  have  ever  given  it.  Our 
governments  need  to  be  anxious  about  it.  Let  them  take  an 
example  from  England. 

J.  SQUAIR. 


THE  POSITION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE   IN 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  above  is  the  title  of  a  Report  made  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment by  a  Commission  of  sixteen  eminent  men  with  Sir 
J.  J.  Thomson  as  Chairman.  The  Report  is  exhaustive 
and  at  the  same  time  concise.  It  deals  with  all  grades  of  schools. 
It  omits  no  phase  of  education  which  is  touched  by  natural  science. 
It  deals  with  the  position  of  science  as  it  actually  is  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  universities  of  England,  and 
indicates  what  it  should  be.  It  takes  up  the  question  of  research. 
It  makes  side  excursions  into  the  educational  systems  of  Scotland 
and  Wales.  It  treats  of  the  qualifications  and  training  of  science 
teachers,  of  the  relation  of  science  to  technical  education,  to 
engineering,  medicine,  pharmacy,  agriculture,  industry,  the  army 
and  navy,  the  Home  and  Indian  civil  service.  It  emphasises  the 
gross  neglect  of  science  which  has  been  all  too  common  in  the  past 
and  it  points  out  in  some  detail  reforms  which  must  be  instituted. 
At  the  end  of  its  Report  the  Commission  summarises  its  conclusions 
under  83  headings.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  draw 
attention  to  the  beautiful  and  forceful  English  in  terms  of  which 
the  Report  is  rendered. 

One  can  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  in  two  thousand  words  a 
satisfactory  digest  of  a  Report  of  the  magnitude  here  indicated,  of  a 
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Report  which  involves  some  seventy  thousand  words;  and  which 
is  sufficiently  condensed  as  it  stands. 

The  Commission  regarded  its  mandate  as  having  more  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  universities  and  secondary  schools,  and  the 
writer  will  practically  confine  himself  to  indicating  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  this  connection.  He  would  at  the  same  time 
recommend  the  reader  to  supply  himself  with  a  copy  of  the  Report* 
and  study  it  for  himself.  Its  value  in  fact  consists  largely  in  the 
details  involved  in  pointing  out  defects  and  in  indicating  ways  and 
means  to  remedy  them. 

English  Secondary  Schools  divide  themselves  into  three  classes: 
(1)  The  endowed  "Public  Schools";  (2)  State-aided  Schools;  (3) 
Private  Schools.  Just  how  many  of  the  schools  under  class  (3)  a're 
of  secondary  grade  it  is  impossible  to  say  and  as  a  consequence  it  is 
not  possible  to  even  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  of 
secondary  school  grade  in  England.  Inspection  of  all  schools  is 
necessary  and  the  Commission  recommends  that  this  be  undertaken 
by  the  State.  Pupils  when  they  leave  the  "Preparatory  Schools" 
for  the  Public  Schools  are  usually  little  short  of  14  years  of  age. 
Those  who  enter  the  schools  of  class  (2)  from  the  elementary  schools 
do  so  at  a  considerably  earlier  age  as  a  rule,  though  this  age  varies 
greatly,  and  may  even  on  occasion  be  as  high  as  14.  The  Com- 
mission is  of  opinion  that  entrance  to  the  schools  of  class  (2)  should 
not  take  place  at  an  age  later  than  12  and  that  the  normal  age  of 
entrance  to  the  schools  of  class  (1)  from  the  Preparatory  Schools 
should  be  13. 

The  Commission  recommends  a  general  education  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  followed,  where  possible,  by  a  more  specialised  course. 
This  general  education  should  provide  normally  for  the  study  of 
English,  including  History  and  Geography,  languages  other  than 
English,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.  The  Report  expresses 
the  opinion  that  in  a  secondary  school  course  for  boys,  extending 
over  the  4-year  period,  12-16,  the  time  given  to  science  should  not 
be  less  than  4  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year,  nor  on  the  average  less 
than  6  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the  following  years.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  there  would  still  be  time  available  for 
Drawing,  Music,  and  Manual  Training.  In  the  4-year  period 

*It  may  be  ordered  direct  from  any  English  bookseller  under  the  title 
"  British  Government  Report  Cd.  9011."  It  may  also  be  ordered  through  the 
Students'  Book  Department  of  the  Univeftity  of  Toronto.  Its  price  in 
England  is  9d. 
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referred  to,  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  regarded  as  the  basic 
sciences  and  take  the  bulk  of  the  time  allotted  to  science.  To  them, 
however,  is  added  a  small  amount  of  Biology.  A$  a  preliminary  to 
the  work  just  referred  to  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  a  little  Nature  Study  and  some  Manual  Training  in  the 
Elementary  and  Preparatory  Schools.  In  the  entrance  examination 
to  Public  Schools  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  sound 
work  in  elementary  mathematics  and  physical  measurements  and 
to  familiarity  with  the  use  of  decimals  and  the  metric  system.  The 
science  requirement  recommended  for  girls'  schools  is  considerably 
less  than  that  indicated  above. 

In  the  schools  of  class  (2)  the  pupils  in  general  devote  a  fair 
proportion  of  their  school  time  to  science.  The  trouble,  however, 
is  that  most  of  them  spend  even  less  than  three  years  in  the  Secon- 
dary School.  Very  few  of  them  go  on  to  the  university.  In  the 
case  of  the  Public  Schools  many  of  the  pupils  pass  on  to  the  univer- 
sity knowing  practically  nothing  of  science.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  boys  who  specialise  in  classics  since  for  them  compulsory 
science  is  a  minimum.  These  boys  too  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
include  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  pupils  in  the  school,  this 
fact  being  due  in  large  part  to  the  disproportionate  recognition 
accorded  to  classics  in  the  award  both  of  scholarships  for  entrance 
to  the  school  and  of  scholarships  for  entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Many  boys  preparing  to  enter  Oxford  or  Cambridge  remain 
at  school  till  19  or  later.  Those  entering  other  universities  do  so  at 
17  or  even  earlier.  The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  18  should 
be  regarded  as  the  normal  age  of  entry  from  secondary  schools  to  the 
universities.  It  recommends  that  the  upper  age  limit  for  entrance 
scholarships  for  boys  awarded  by  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge be  fixed  at  18  rather  than  at  19  as  is  usually  the  case  at 
present.  Between  16  and  18  a  boy  should  specialise  devoting  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  a  special  group  of  subjects. 
For  those  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  being  science  specialists 
as  such  the  courses  should  not  be  of  the  same  character  as  for  pro- 
spective specialists.  For  such  students  courses  might  be  given  on 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  Courses  on  the  development 
of  scientific  ideas  would  be  appropriate.  Examples  of  such 
ideas  are  Evolution,  the  Constitution  of  Matter,  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy.  Courses  on  the  lives  and  work  of  scientific 
men  would  be  suitable.  One  might  consider  the  bearing  of  scientific 
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inventions  on  industrial  progress  in  general  or  on  individual 
industries.  Subjects  for  exposition  too  would  be  the  effect  of 
science  on  transportation,  its  relation  to  means  of  communication, 
its  application  in  lighting.  Courses  of  a  more  practical  kind  on 
particular  applications  of  science  would  be  in  place,  e.g.,  on  the 
internal  combustion  engine  or  on  the  dynamo. 

There  is  need  for  the  correlation  of  the  teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Science  in  the  schools.  They  should  be  taught  with 
more  reference  to  each  other  and  if  possible  by  the  same  teacher. 
The  heuristic  method  is  admirable.  It  has  its  uses  in  the  laboratory. 
It  can,  however,  be  overdone  and  there  is  a  place  for  demonstration 
by  the  teacher.  Science  teaching  sometimes  becomes  stereotyped . 
There  is  need  of  devising  new  experiments  and  of  improvement 
in  the  schemes  of  practical  instruction.  Science  teachers  should 
have  taken  a  university  course  in  science,  should  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  inspiring  university  teachers,  and  should  have  a 
wider  outlook. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  must  be  raised  to  a  point  where  they  will 
compare  favourably  with  the  earnings  in  other  professions.  Im- 
provement is  necessary  in  the  conditions  under  which  teachers 
work.  There  should  be  room  enough  in  a  school  laboratory  for  the 
masters  to  carry  on  experimental  work  of  their  own.  There  must  be 
a  year  of  professional  training  for  the  Secondary  School  teacher. 

The  universities  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  secondary 
schools.  Opportunity  should  be  systematically  provided  for 
discussion  and  negotiation  with  representatives  of  secondary 
education.  There  should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  complete  a  course  of  secondary  education. 
The  number  of  students  passing  through  the  universities  and 
technical  schools  must  be  multiplied.  By  means  of  scholarships 
and  maintenance  allowances  a  complete  course  of  training  must  be 
put  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  of  sufficient  ability  to 
profit  by  it.  The  Consultative  Committee  of  the  BAoard  of  Educa- 
tion on  Scholarships  for  Higher  Education  has  recommended  to  the 
Government  a  plan  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  £119,500 
on  scholarships  in  scientific  and  technical  subjects.  The  scholar- 
ships would  be  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  of  the  total, 
£27,000,  would  be  appropriated  for  scholarships  from  Senior 
Technical  Schools.  The  Commission  approves  of  the  recommenda- 
tion and  adds  that  the  expenditure  ultimately  required  will  be  even 
greater  than  that  here  indicated.  In  its  opinion  a  scholarship  should 
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be  awarded  as  an  honour  and  be  of  a  nominal  value,  say  £20. 
This  amount  should  be  supplemented  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
holder  and  the  total  for  a  year  might  run  as  high  as  £140.  Further- 
more the  scholarship  should  be  tenable  for  tjhree  years  and  the 
regulations  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  its  tenure  to  be 
extended  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  year  where  the  promise  of  the 
student  as  a  research  man  would  justify  the  additional  expenditure. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  way  of  scholarships  for  students 
in  Evening  Schools,  and  for  those  in  schools  of  a  similar  character, 
who  might  be  qualified  to  continue  their  work  in  a  university  or 
Technical  College.  The  industries  should  facilitate  the  passing 
of  suitable  men  from  the  works  to  the  University  for  a  time  with  the 
prospect  of  re-employment  with  better  pay  on  their  return.  The 
results  obtained  in  the  schools  for  dockyard  apprentices  maintained 
by  the  Admiralty  would  suggest  that  there  must  be  a  great  store  of 
undeveloped  intellect  on  which  the  country  ought  to  realise. 
Many  distinguished  naval  architects  and  engineers  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Directors  of  Naval  Construction  have  come  from 
these  schools.  Every  available  source  of  supply  will  have  to  be 
tapped  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  scientifically  trained  men 
in  the  industries  and  the  scientific  professions  which  is  sure  to  follow 
the  close  of  the  war. 

To  check  the  tendency  to  over-specialisation  on  the  part  of 
scholarship  candidates  for  entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at 
that  stage  of  their  career,  the  Commission  recommends  that  a 
candidate  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  some  subject 
outside  his  special  department.  Complete  freedom  should  be 
allowed  to  science  candidates  in  the  choice  of  such  subject.  Com- 
pulsory Greek  should  be  abolished.  Weight  should  be  attached  to 
evidence  of  a  candidate's  ability  to  express  himself  in  clear  and 
intelligible  English. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  candidates  in  science  be 
allowed  to  take  the  "Intermediate  Examination"  for  the  B.Sc. 
degree  direct  from  the  schools.  Elementary  teaching  should  be 
relegated  from  the  universities  to  the  secondary  schools.  Three 
years'  study  on  the  more  advanced  parts  of  his  subject  are  necessary 
to  the  student.  It  is  important  that,  in  the  universities  as  in  the 
secondary  schools,  the  study  of  Mathematics  should  be  combined 
with  that  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
regulations  should  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  of  better  selections 
of  subjects  on  the  part  of  men  who  wish  to  take  a  pass  degree  in 
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Science.  The  Commission  suggests  that  the  university  fees  be 
reduced.  It  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  loan  funds  to 
aid  students  in  the  later  stages  of  professional  education. 

The  Report  emphasises  the  importance  of  research  work  for 
the  advanced  student.  Such  work,  however,  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  after  the  student  has  qualified  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
The  Report  recommends  that  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  be  given  after 
a  period  of  at  least  two  years  devoted  to  advanced  study  and 
research.  This  need  not  interfere  with  the  existing  D.Sc.  The 
migration  of  students  from  one  university  to  another  has  its  advan- 
tages. The  tenure  of  scholarships  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to 
permit  of  such  migration.  Far  larger  provision  should  be  made  for 
research  scholarships.  No  expenditure  of  public  money  on  scholar- 
ships holds  out  more  prospects  of  valuable  returns.  There  is  a 
special  need  of  senior  scholarships  for  women. 

The  head  of  every  technological  department  should  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  take  part  in  private  professional  practice,  under 
limitations,  in  order  that  he  may  keep  in  touch  with  developments 
in  the  industry  which  he  is  serving  by  his  researches  and  for  which 
he  is  training  students.  The  student  who  will  later  on  be  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  applications  of  science  as  well  as  the 
student  who  will  devote  himself  to  teaching  should,  where  possible, 
have  some  experience  of  research  work.  The  effect  of  a  year's  work, 
of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  on  the  general  mental  development  of 
the  student  is  described  by  the  Report  in  the  following  words: 
"He  gains  independence  of  thought,  maturity  of  judgment,  self- 
reliance;  his  critical  powers  are  strengthened,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  science  increased ;  in  fine,  he  is  carried  from  mental  adolescence 
to  manhood". 

The  junior  members  of  the  scientific  staffs  in  the  universities 
are  very  poorly  paid.  What  is  more  serious  still  however  is  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  so  overburdened  with  teaching  that  they 
cannot  find  time  for  research.  The  plan  of  demonstrators  on  part 
time  is  approved  by  the  Commission.  Permanent  posts  of  sub- 
stantial value  should  exist  for  a  certain  number  of  senior  men  of 
proved  ability  in  laboratory  teaching  and  organisation. 

The  great  discoveries  in  the  past  have  for  the  most  part  been 
made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  universities  and  a  large  proportion 
of  such  discoveries  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  have  a  like  origin. 
The  way  to  promote  discoveries  then  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
university  laboratories  are  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  that  the 
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professors  and  other  teachers  who  work  in  them  have  enough  free 
time  for  research  on  their  own  account.  For  adequate  equipment 
and  requisite  staffing  further  financial  assistance  is  necessary. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  immensely  larger  subsidies  from 
the  Government  to  the  universities  will  be  necessary. 

We  shall  not  here  make  any  attempt  to  marshall  the  excellencies 
and  deficiencies  of  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  Motherland 
over  against  those  of  the  corresponding  educational  institutions  of 
Canada.  The  matter  would  be  too  complicated.  The  fundamental 
idea  which  underlies  the  Report,  however,  concerns  us  very  directly. 
This  is  that  a  great  store  of  intellectual  energy  is  going  to  waste  and 
that  ways  and  means  must  be  devised  in  order  that  the  nation  may 
realise  on  this  its  greatest  asset.  With  us  too  the  waste  of  brain 
power  is  appalling.  It  is  true  that  in  Canada  the  number  of  students 
at  the  universities  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
in  England.  There  are  nevertheless  many  young  men  and  women 
of  marked  ability  whose  place  is  in  the  university  and  who  for 
various  reason's  do  not  arrive  there.  The  greatest  defect  in  our 
education'al  system,  however,  the  greatest  crime  against  intellect, 
the  greatest  loss  to  the  nation  lies  in  the  failure  to  made  adequate 
provision  for  training  men  in  research.  For  thus  the  opportunity 
is  lost  to  the  more  highly  gifted  to  do  their  work  for  the  many  and 
the  conditions  are  not  prepared  under  which  creative  ability  can 
perform  its  normal  function  and  add  its  permanent  increment  to  the 
common  heritage  of  our  own  and  the  other  nations. 

The  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities  held  at  Ottawa  in 
May  last  expressed  the  conviction  that  not  a  university  in  Canada 
was  adequately  manned  and  equipped  for  graduate  work.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  in  his  last  Annual  Report.  The  urgent  need  for  industrial 
research  workers  which  will  arise  in  the  critical  time  which  will 
follow  the  close  of  the  war  can  hardly  be  met  unless  by  some 
miracle.  In  the  normal  course  of  events  a  period  of  development 
along  purely  scientific  lines  precedes  the  application  of  science  to 
industry.  In  Canada  the  preliminary  phase  of  development  has 
hardly  more  than  begun.  The  total  number  of  Ph.D.'s  conferred 
to  date  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  20. 
Of  this  total  6  were  given  in  Physics  and  8  in  Chemistry.  The 
recipients  in  these  cases  too  were  not  all  Canadians. 
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The  Honorary  Advisory  Council  is  strongly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  establishing  Research  Faculties  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  two  leading  universities  of  Canada,  and  well  it  may  be. 
In  the  near  future,  we  are  told,  it  proposes  to  ask  the  Dominion 
Government  for  money  to  build  a  "Central  Research  Institute" 
which  will  carry  on  research  work  of  the  same  general  character 
as  that  conducted  in  its  laboratories  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington.  At  the  same  time  the  intention  is  to  provide  attached 
laboratories  which  will  perform  for  the  manufacturers  of  Canada 
a  service  analogous  to  that  rendered  to  American  manufacturers  by 
the  Mellon  Institute  of  Pittsburgh.  How  are  these  and  other 
laboratories  to  be  manned?  It  is  to  the  Canadian  universities  that 
the  appeal  for  research  men  will  be  addressed.  Where  are  we  going 
to  find  the  men?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

J.  C.  FIELDS. 


A   SCHERZO    IN   A-FLAT. 

A  CLERGYMAN  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  assuring 
some  hearers  inland-bred,  that  their  pronunciation  of  the 
vowel  "a"  in  numerous  words  was  not  only  "villainous" 
but  a  narrowly  local  peculiarity.  We  became  languidly  interested 
in  our  sin,  of  which  we  heard  not  for  the  first  time,  but  more  actively 
curious  about  the  novel  assertion  that  it  was  a  local  phenomenon. 

"Oh,  surely",  said  one,  "the  short  'a'  as  in  cat  is  a  hundred 
times  commoner  than  the  broad  or  Italian  'a'  wherever  English 
is  spoken,  and  no  one  objects  to  its  sound  in  cat  or  man  or  hand. 
In  fact  mahn  is  smiled  at  as  dialectal  rather  than  musical,  hahnd 
sounds  affected  or  mincing  to  almost  any  ear  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  no  sensible  English-speaker  would  say  lahmb  or 
cahsh  or  gahs.  Does  not  the  little  cluster  of  words  in  which  the 
Italian  'a'  is  heard  even  from  some  of  our  inland  people,  vary 
considerably  everywhere  in  its  make-up,  and  in  almost  every 
individual  word  of  this  cluster  does  not  good  usage  vary  quite 
as  much  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  here  in  the  west?" 

"Ah,  but",  countered  the  clergyman,  "you  won't  find  support 
for  such  vulgarity  as  bath,  laugh,  dance  or  pass  in  an  English 
dictionary." 
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Some  one  looked  up  a  "Concise  Oxford"  that  was  handy.  In 
the  preface  the  editors  say  that  they  do  not  mark  "the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  'a'  in  path,  etc.  (ah,  a)."  In  the  text  of  their  dic- 
tionary, accordingly,  it  is  not  made  possible*  generally  to  distin- 
guish between  the  few  instances  of  this  variable  "a"  and  the 
multitude  of  the  ordinary  "a"  short.  Four  cases  were  noted, 
however,  in  which  the  editors  departed  from  their  rule  of  silence 
and  marked  as  variable,  bath,  castle,  laugh  and  pasty  "  (ah  or  a)  ". 

So  the  Clarendon  Press  did  not  help  our  clerical  critic,  who 
promptly  retiring  from  an  untenable  salient  to  take  up  a  safer 
position,  declared  that  "any  way  the  Imperial  Dictionary  held  for 
the  broad  'a'  in  numerous  words."  A  copy  of  the  great  Imperial 
was  not  within  easy  reach.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  if  it 
had  been,  the  Italian  "a"  would  have  appeared  in  still  greater 
distress.  The  Imperial  of  1903  holds  for  bahth,  pahth,  and  two 
or  three  others,  but  does  not  allow  anything  except  the  "a"  as  in 
fat  for  pass,  class,  master,  castle,  and  the  rest,  as  it  explicitly 
indicates  (p.  XVIII). 

No  One  being  much  impressed  by  the  audacious  and  uninformed 
reference  to  the  Imperial,  the  critic  suddenly  shifted  ground  again, 
saying  that  however  small  or  uncertain  the  circle  in  English  of  the 
Italian  "a",  this  sound  ought  to  be  used  wherever  possible  because 
of  its  contribution  to  the  music  of  our  tongue. 

At  once  advanced  another  objector:  "'Namby-pamby'  is 
denned  to  mean  'insipidly  pretty'."  Is  there  not,  then,  something 
namby-pamby,  rather  than  beautiful  in  any  large  sense,  about  the 
effort  after  an  exotic  "a"  by  people  not  bred  to  it  from  the  cradle? 
Don't  they  make  a  dissonance  in  their  attempts  to  get  it  right? 
Don't  they  misplace  it,  like  a  Cockney  with  his  h's,  putting  it  on  in 
the  wrong  word  and  leaving  it  off  where  hazy  custom  arbitrarily 
allows  it?  Aren't  they  as  mixed  up  about  it  as  Sam  Weller  with 
his  Ve'  and  'we'?  Some  are  as  complacent  as  he  in  their  un- 
tutored attempts,  but  to  some  of  them  isn't  it  a  worry  all  the  time, 
breaking  the  decision  of  their  utterance?  If  the  broad  "a"  is  more 
musical,  why  limit  it  so  jealously  to  an  exclusive  though  indefinite 
set  of  favoured  words?  If  there  is  any  principle  in  the  matter, 
anything  but  unmeaning  arbitrariness,  bahrel  should  be  preferred 
to  barrel,  ahss  to  ass,  gahther  to  gather.  And  yet,  sad  to  say, 

*In  this  they  do  not  follow  the  N.E.D.  but  for  the  most  part,  practically, 
the  Imperial.  The  N.E.D.  uses  a  symbol  to  indicate  certain  a's  as  variable. 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  XXIV  on  this  point. 
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the  Concise  Oxford,  the  New  English  Dictionary  and  others  insist 
on  gather,  ass,  lass,  etc.  Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  when  you  complain 
of  the  harshness  of  our  common  flat  'a',  you  are  not  annoyed 
rather  by  the  drawling  nasality  with  which  many  unnecessarily 
pronounce  it?  There  seems  to  be  the  rub." 

It  ought  to  be  fairly  clear  that  the  flat  "a"  in  a  vaguely  defined 
group  of  words  is  far  from  being  a  local  or  provincial  curiosity. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  universal.  In  a  little  book  published  twenty 
years  ago,  "Words  commonly  mispronounced",  W.  Ramsay- 
Crawford,  then  Teacher  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  prefaces  that  "in  words  like  pass  and  dance,  which  have 
in  modern  society  speech  the  Italian  'a',"  he  has  "retained  the  older 
and  more  academic  short  a."  "Academic"  seems  indeed  the  right 
word  to  contrast  the  sound  a  in  words  like  "past"  with  the 
"society"  affectation  of  ah.  This  latter,  as  the  Glasgow  professor 
pointed  out,  is  a  "modern"  trick.  The  New  Standard  Dictionary 
(Introduction,  XXVI)  indicates  the  eighteenth  century  as  the 
period  in  which  "the  tendency  set  in,  in  the  South  of  England", 
to  develop  the  sound  'ah',  though  "conservatives  resisted".* 
But  "gradually  'ah'  prevailed  in  London".  It  would  be,  then,  a 
cockney  ism,  a  bounderism  that  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  "modern 
society  speech"  of  southern  or  southeastern  England,  but  is 
rejected  by  the  Glasgow  authority,  by  the  north,  and  in  part  by 
English  dictionaries.  The  perhaps  humorous  prediction  of  the  late 
Dr  Skeat  comes  to  mind,  that  in  fifty  years  the  present  cockney 
speech  would  have  become  the  standard  English. 

The  attempt  of  some  speakers  to  compromise  between  a  and  ah, 
an  attempt  rather  favoured  by  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is  either 
amusing  or  distressing,  as  it  involves  an  unwitherable  variety  of 
clumsy  effects,  like  the  scratching  of  a  poor  performer  for  the  exact 
note  on  a  violin.  The  "refined  transition",  as  the  Standard  calls 
it,  is  a  point  hard  to  hit,  like  the  geometrical  point,  too  rarefied  to 
touch,  causing  casualties  innumerable  to  hardy  endeavourers, 
especially  as  most  of  our  people  have  an  uncultivated  ear  for 
phonetics. 

But  even  more  ticklish  than  to  hit  the  "refined  transition"  at 
the  first  shot  is  to  pick  your  way  without  error  through  the  magic 
circle  of  words  for  which  the  most  select  affectation  prescribes  this 
sound.  The  charmed  list  varies  like  a  changing  cloud  with  every 

*See  also  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  *' Modern  Philology"  by  Kemp 
Malone,  on  "The  'A'  of  'Father',  'Rather'." 
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social  centre,  every  "authority",  every  individual  interested  in  the 
anxious  endeavour.  Is  there  any  authority  at  all  for  dahsh,  hahsh, 
lahsh,  crahsh,  etc.?  Words  similar  in  form  are  oppositely  treated: 
in  one  the  "a  "  must  be  English,  in  the  other  it  may  be  Italian  if  you 
like.  Always  of  course  the  variable  is  comparatively  rare,  a  drop 
in  the  well  of  English  speech.  The  Concise  Oxford  marks  &  in  mass, 
massacre,  bastard  (not  a  "society"  word),  chasm,  castanet. 
But  perhaps  you  may  cahst,  if  you  please,  or  look  in  the  glahss, 
though  the  Imperial  does  not  seem  to  permit  it.  We  know  that 
though  barrage  is  bahrage,  barrel  or  barytone  (an  Italian  word !) 
or  marry  must  not  be  spoken  with  a  broad  "a".  Oh  my  no, 
bahrytone  would  be  not  musical  but  Boeotian.  Marriage  with  the 
broad  "a"  would  give  doubtless  an  ominous  hint  of  "mar",  of 
Sir  Oliver  Martext  and  a  legal  or  ecclesiastical  hitch.  Clahss, 
perhaps  yes,  but  not  clahssic,  according  to  the  N.E.D.  or  the 
Concise  Oxford.  Pahss,  let  that  pass,  but  not  pahssion,  pahssage 
nor  pahssenger,  says  the  N.E.D.  You  may  chahnt,  but  cant, 
mark  you,  is  the  right  Oxford  word  for  this  lady  governess  propa- 
ganda of  the  Italian  "a". 

The  New  Standard  is  more  lenient  to  its  "refined  transition". 
While  allowing  that  any  of  the  a's  in  question  may  be  pronounced 
rightly  enough  as  flat,  it  permits  and  prefers  the  fandangle  quirk 
in  more  cases  than  some  of  its  English  confreres  admit.  But 
notice  that  according  to  this  American  authority  you  must  say 
plant,  while  you  may  say  (and  preferably!)  slahnt.  You  may  say 
clahss,  but  not  clahssic  or  clahssify.  MahstifT  will  do,  being 
English  and  associated  with  flunkeys,  but  not  mahstodon,  as  the 
word  is  academic  rather  than  of  society  social.  Ahsp  is  for  His 
Snakeship,  but  aspen  and  jasper  are  in  the  other  column.  You  may 
say  brahnch,  though  the  Imperial  calls  it  branch,  but  in  ranch  a  is 
the  only  way,  saith  the  Standard.  The  Presbyterian  minister  lives 
at  the  manse,  but  the  war  is  in  Frahnce.  Why  not  lahsso?  Pro- 
bably the  untamed  cowboy  hearing  rahnch  or  lahsso  would  shoot 
to  kill.  So  safety  first !  Ant*  and  aunt  are  both  variable,  "  varium 
et  mutabile",  yet  don't  dare  within  range  of  the  Standard  to 
pronounce  pahnt  or  pahntry  or  ahntic  or  frahntic.  It  is  ghahstly, 
but  be  careful  to  say  disaster.  The  Standard  dahnces,  but  does 
not  give  way  to  fancy.  No,  this  lahst  is  too,  too  much  like  the 
lady  governess  from  London.  'Math'  is  given  as  flat,  but  in 

The  N.E.D.  carefully  distinguishes  the  insect  (ant)  from  the  female 
relative  (variable). 
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'aftermath'  a  variable  'a'  is  developed — by  contamination  of 
'ahfter'?  The  N.E.D.  gives  aftermath,  the  first  'a'  variable. 
Say  nothing  (after  the  Standard)  but  plastic,  bastile,  chastity, 
castigate,  masticate,  Erastus  or  'Rastus,  but  you  are  all  right  with 
fahst,  mahst,  mahster,  plahster  and  lahstly,  though  fast,  etc.,  are 
all  right  too.  Curiously  the  Standard  sticks  for  moustache  though 
the  Imperial  enjoins  'mustahsh',  and  the  N.E.D.  leaves  it  variable. 
Even  the  Imperial  has  its  whims,  won't  hear  of  anything  but  bahth, 
yet  gives  hath ;  etc. 

The  catalogue  of  these  vagaries  grows  wearisome,  but  it  has 
to  be  viewed  in  its  longueurs  if  the  full  scope  of  the  "a"  comedy 
is  to  be  appreciated.  That  any  serious  person  will  trouble  himself 
about  a  parcel  of  so-called  musical  a's  when  he  has  once  grasped  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  situation  is  more  than  can  be  believed. 
As  well  worry  over  putting  a  'u'  into  'honor',  leaving  it  out  of 
'author'  or  'governor',  and  hesitate  upon  'labor*.  What  you 
are  used  to  is  musical,  as  in  theological  opinion  heterodoxy  is  the 
other  man's  doxy.  The  whole  field,  except  for  two  or  three  words 
like  'calm',  'palm',  belongs  to  the  flat  a.  Path  is  no  more  un- 
musical than  pat,  barrell  than  bahrel,  but  a  meowing  nasality  may 
as  well  be  shunned.  When  phonetic  spelling  comes  in,  it  should 
kill  the  "la-di-da"  or  " haw-yaw-baw "  style  of  speaking*  as  a 
steam-roller  incidentally  mashes  (not  mahshes)  a  fly. 

W.  F.  TAMBLYN,  B>A.  '95. 

Western  University. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  a  contribution  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  this 
journal,  entitled  "The  Government  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,"  I  stated  that,  after  careful  reading  of  Hansard,  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  certain  financial  interests  which  were  holders 
of  the  railway  company's  bonds  were  behind  the  movement  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  Government  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  But 
since  that  time  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  this  phase  of  the 
transaction  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  these  "financial  interests" 
did  not  exercise  the  predominant  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government  which  a  study  of  the  debates  in  the  House  had  led  me 
to  infer.  W.  T.  JACKMAN. 

*J.  Lawrence,  Modern  Language  Review,  Jar£  1914:  "Authorities  on  English 
Pronunciation." 
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Marriages 

HENRY— BRIGDEN— On  October  16th, 
Williard  Jarvis  Henry,  M.B.  '18,  to 
Marjory  Allen  Francis  Brigden, 
B.A.  (U.)  '17. 

ROGERS — WRIGHT— At  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  Toronto,  on  Thursday 
June  20th,  by  the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague, 
Samuel  Rogers,  B.A.  (U.)  '11, 
LL.B.  '14  to  Miss  Gertrude  Olive 
Wright,  both  of  Toronto. 

OTTON — STOOD  ART — At  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Newmarket,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Thomas,  on  Monday,  July  1st, 
Stafford  Walker  Otton,  M.B.  '13, 
Captain  C.A.M.C.  to  Miss  Sara 
Helene  Stoddart  of  Newmarket^ 

WESTMAN — FARRELL — On  June  1st,  at 
Toronto,  Le  Roy  Egerton  Westman, 
M.A.  (U.)  '15  to  Miss  Edith  Greatrix 
Farrell. 


Deaths 

BELLACHEY — At  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  in  September,  1918,  Frederic 
Allen  Bellachey,  D.D.S.  '00,  Lieut., 
American  Army  Dental  Corps  and 
formerly  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  of  pneu- 
monia. 

KEYS — At  Ottawa  on  September  28, 
Lily  Denton,  B.A.  (V.)  '11,  wife  of 
Norman  Keys,  B.A.  (U.)  '10,  of 
pneumonia. 


DE  GUERRE— At  Vancouver  on 
October  13th,  Frederick  Claude 
De  Guerre,  B.A.Sc.  '13,  of  influenza. 

ANDREW — At  Sandwich,  Ont.,  on  Oct- 
ober 18th,  Harry  Balfour  Andrew, 
M.B.  '08,  of  influenza. 

CHAPPELL — At  his  residence,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  October  19th,  Walter 
Franklin  Chappell,  M.B.  79. 

BARKER — At  Sharbot  Lake,  Ont.,  on 
October  20th,  Harold  Richmond 
Barker,  M.B.  '13,  of  influenza. 

McGwAN — At  Ascension  College,Wind- 
sor,  Ont.,  on  October  25th,  Thomas 
James  McGwan,  B.A.  (St.  M.)  '13, 
of  influenza. 

SPARLING — At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on 
October  26th,  Charles  Ashbury 
Sparling,  B.A.  (T.)  '04,  M.A.  '05. 

LEDOUX — At  Sudbury  on  August  8th, 
Professor  A.  J.  G.  Ledoux  of  the 
Department  of  Mineralogy  of  the 
University. 

JOHNSTON — At  Stayner,  Ont.,  on  Oct- 
ober 26th,  John  Andrew  Stayner, 
M.B.  '09,  of  pneumonia. 

Correction. 

THE  MONTHLY  apologises  for  the 
mis-statement  that  Mr  Theodore  Mar- 
tens had  died.  Mr.  Martens  is  alive 
and  well  at  his  home,  233  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  Canadian  Industrial  Reconstruction  Association  has  offered 
this  year  a  scholarship  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  It 
is  open  to  women  graduates  of  this  or  other  Universities  and  is 
meant  to  stimulate  research  on  the  questions  connected  with  the 
home  life  or  industrial  work  of  women.  Application  should  be 
made  without  delay  to  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
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Editorial 


Our  New 
Dress 


Among  the  strongest 
bonds  of  life  are  the 
bonds  of  our  University 
associations.  A  special  sentiment  seems 
to  unite  us  to  those  we  knew  in  student 
days — we  meet  them  ever  on  ground's 
of  familiarity  and  friendship.  The 
same  applies  to  our  relation  to  the 
University  itself.  Having  sat  in  its 
classrooms,  played  on  its  campus  and 
laboured  through  its  examinations  it  is 
peculiarly  "our  University". 

It  is  with  a  view  to  more  effectively 
strengthening  these  bonds  and  associa- 
tions of  University  days — no  one  will 
deny  that  life  is  enriched  through  them — 
and  to  increase  the  co-operation  between 
the  Alumni  and  the  University  that  the 
THE  MONTHLY  is  changing  its  form  ano* 
dress.  Through  news  of  the  Alumni  it 
hopes  to  strengthen  personal  ties  and 
interests;  through  information  regarding 


the  University  it  is  endeavouring  to 
carry  to  the  Alumni  something  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  spirit  of  the  "old 
place"  in  these  new  days. 

THE  MONTHLY  does  not  propose  to 
feature  news  and  news  only.  From 
time  to  time — at  least  quarterly- 
special  numbers  will  be  issued  in  which 
some  specific  educational  problem  will 
be  discussed  or  some  particular  literary 
subject  treated.  In  this  way  it  hopes  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  need  for  both  a  "news 
bulletin"  and  a  "journal  of  opinion". 

The  Publication  Committee  earnestly 
desires  that  THE  MONTHLY  should  repre- 
sent and  interest  all  sections  of  the 
Alumni  body.  If  success  in  this  is  to 
be  achieved  the  Alumni  at  large  must 
feel  that  the  publication  truly  belongs 
to  them,  that  it  is  theirs  to  form  and 
mould,  theirs  to  make  fully  representa- 
tive. Expressions  of  opinion  will  there- 
fore be  always  welcomed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Constructive  criticism  will  re- 
ceive the  most  fair-minded  consideration. 

Alumni!  THE  MONTHLY  is  yours  to 
make  or  to  mar!  Without  your  assist- 
ance it  will  never  succeed;  with  your 
co-operation  it  will  become  a  power  to 
maintain  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
Alumni  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
University. 


"The  great  question  in 
the  army  now  is:  'What 
are  you  going  to  do  after 
the  war?'  For  my  own 
part  I  have  no  plans.  I  hope  that  when 
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Great 

Question 
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I  return  to  God's  Country  I  may  be 
able  to  get  congenial  work  but  somehow 
I  am  not  very  optimistic.  I  am  not 
fitted  for  anything  in  particular.  The 
years  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
spent  in  getting  started  in  life  have 
been  passed  over  here  in  the  mud. 
If  life  were  only  forming  fours  and 
sloping  arms  I  might  qualify!" 

So  writes  a  Varsity  graduate  who 
went  over  with  the  Originals.  What 
am  I  going  to  do  after  the  war? — • 
that  is  the  topmost  question,  today,  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  5,000 
Toronto  Alumni  who  are  returning 
from  the  war. 

To  judge  by  those  who  have  already 
been  discharged  the  returned  Uni- 
versity men  will  be  in  a  worse  economic 
position  after  the  war  than  almost  any 
other  class.  Government  agencies  are 
equipped  to  aid  the  "workingman" 
in  re-establishing  himself  in  civil  life 
but  they  are  not  equipped  to  assist  the 
professional  man.  Perhaps  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  they  cannot  be  of 
service;  yet  beyond  shadow  of  doubt 
the  professional  man  who  returns  from 
the  war  will  find  the  task  of  gathering 
up  the  strings  of  civil  life  very,  very 
difficult. 

Take  for  example  a  young  lawyer 
who  had  practised  for,  say,  two  years 
before  he  enlisted.  In  that  two  years 
time  he  had  worked  hard  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  life's  work — gather- 
ing a  clientele,  mastering  his  subject, 
building  up  a  practice.  He  enlists. 
After  two,  three  or  four  years'  service 
he  returns — returns  to  what  he  had  left? 


Most  emphatically — No!  He  returns 
to  find  his  practice  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  a  great  deal  of  his  law 
forgotten,  the  whole  continuity  of  his 
work  broken.  He  must  "start  again 
at  his  beginnings"  and  the  second 
starting  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  the  first. 

Clearly,  it  is  our  own  Alumni,  men 
of  like  professional  and  business  in- 
terests and  of  similiar  traditions,  that 
are  best  fitted  to  help  these  men  solve 
their  problems  of  re-establishment. 
There  is  much  to  be  done.  First  of 
all  there  is  the  very  definite  problem  of 
finding  suitable  employment  for  the 
hundreds  of  our  fellow  Alumni  who  are 
returning  from  France  without  any 
work  in  view.  The  Executive  Council 
of  the  Alumni  Association  are  at  present 
considering  means  by  which  this  may 
be  accomplished.  The  Organizing  Sec- 
retary will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
Alumni  who  are  in  a  position  to  assist. 
Behind  this  task  of  securing  employ- 
ment for  such  as  seek  it  there  is  a  deeper 
and  more  fundamental  need — the  need 
for  a  helping  hand.  The  quiet  "hand 
up,"  the  business  "passed  their  way," 
the  remembrance  of  what  they  have 
done  and  what  is  due  them — these 
are  the  things  which  will  count  for 
most  in  the  end. 

What  are  "they"  going  to  do  after 
the  war?  Surely  we  must  make  this 
our  concern.  It  would  be  an  un- 
speakable shame  if,  while  rejoicing  in 
our  University's  proud  record  in  the 
war,  we  forget  those  through  whose 
sacrifices  this  record  has  been  made. 


The  New  C.P.R.  President 


BY  A  FRIEND  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  DANS. 


EDWARD  Wentworth 
Beatty,  who  was  re- 
cently chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company, 
is  a  graduate  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  of  whom  she  has 
just  reason  to  be  proud. 
He  was  born  on  October 
16th,  1877,  at  Thorold, 
Ontario.  His  father,  the 
late  Henry  Beatty,  was  a 
native  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  his  mother, 
Harriett  Powell,  of  Cana- 
dian birth.  Henry  Beatty 
was  a  pioneer  of  Cana- 
dian Lake  transportation, 
being  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  well  known  North- 
West  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Limited, — Beatty- 
Sarnia  Line — whose  steam- 
ers plied  for  years  from 
Sarnia  to  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William  and  Duluth. 
This  Company  played  a 
large  part  in  the  handling 
of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Canadian  West  before  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  in  fact  aided  materially 
in  the  transportation  of  materials  and 
supplies  for  the  construction  of  the 
Lake  Superior  section  of  the  trans- 
continental line.  Subsequently,  Henry 
Beatty  was  sought  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  management  to  take  charge 
of  its  Upper  Lakes  Steamship  Service, 
which,  under  him,  became  a  very 
important  link  in  the  Company's  sys- 


MR.  E.  W.  BEATTY,  B.A.  (U),  '98 
President,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

tern.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a 
few  years  ago,  he  continued  to  be 
connected  with  the  Company  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity,  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  on  steamship  matters  was 
considered  as  of  the  highest  value. 

When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
still  very  young,  the  family  removed  to 
Toronto,  and  his  early  education  was 
carried  on  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Provincial  capital%and  later  at  Upper. 
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Canada  College  and  the  Harbord  Street 
Collegiate  Institute.  He  matriculated 
from  the  last  named  institution  into  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and,  as  the  Year 
Book  of  his  Class  facetiously  put  it: 
"In  the  Fall  of  '94,  when  the  University 
gates  were  opened,  Eddie,  school-bag 
in  hand,  was  the  first  to  rush  in." 

Political  Science  was  the  course 
Chosen  by  him,  and,  as  an  under- 
graduate, he  soon  displayed  those 
marked  qualities  of  leadership  which 
have  so  distinguished  his  later  career. 

Though  an  excellent  student,  his 
activities  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  bookish  side  of  University  life. 
Football  was  chief  among  his  means  of 
recreation,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
best  quarter-backs  who  at  that  time 
wore  the  blue  and  white  uniform. 
In  his  final  year  he  captained  the 
Third  University  Team,  known  to 
science  as  the  "Molecules,"  which  he 
brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
that  it  won  the  Canadian  Junior  Cham- 
pionship. After  the  finish  of  the 
Junior  Schedule,  he  was  selected  as 
quarter-back  on  the  Second  University 
Team,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
played  the  most  finished  football  of  any 
Canadian  team  that  year,  and  won  the 
Dominion  Championship.  He  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Political* 
Science  Club  and  a  number  of  other 
student  organizations. 

He  graduated  in  1898  and  entered 
the  Law  School  at  Osgoode  Hall,  being 
articled  to  the  late  A.  R.  Creelman, 
K.C.,  then  of  the  firm  of  McCarthy, 
Osier,  Hoskin  and  Creelman,  and  one 
of  the  leading  commercial  lawyeis  in 
the  Province.  He  believed  in  taking 
full  advantage  of  his  opportunities  for 
practical  office  experience,  and  the 
knowledge  of  commercial  law  then 


gained,  proved  of  great  value  to  him 
in  his  later  work. 

His  intention  then  was  to  enter  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Toronto. 
However,  on  the  completion  of  his 
course,  Mr  Creelman,  who  had  shortly 
befoie  been  appointed  Chief  Solicitor 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, with  office  in  Montreal,  per- 
suaded him  to  join  his  staff.  This 
resulted  in  his  removal  to  the  latter 
city  in  July,  1901,  and  thus  began  a 
career  which  can  only  be  described  as 
meteoric  in  its  brilliancy. 

The  writer  well  remembers  a  very 
significant  remark  made  by  him  in 
conversation  a  few  years  later,  which 
sheds  a  clear  light  on  the  singleness  of 
purpose  characteristic  of  his  mental 
processes.  In  referring  to  the  motives 
which  should  actuate  a  young  man  in 
business  or  professional  life  he  said : 
''Every  man  should  perform  whatever 
work  he  has  before  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability — and  every  day — he  should 
get  as  far  as  possible  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  so  that  the  rewards  of 
his  work  shall  be  gained  while  he  is 
young  enough  to  appieciate  them,  and 
active  enough  to  fulfil  the  responsibili- 
ties which  follow." 

In  1904  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Assistant  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 
In  1910  he  received  the  formal  appoint- 
ment as  General  Solicitor,  though  he 
had  already  been  such  in  all  but  name 
for  some  years. 

In  1904  the  Dominion  Railway  Com- 
mission was  first  created,  with  very 
wide  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  re- 
lating to  transportation.  For  a  number 
of  years  its  work  opened  up  an  entirely 
new  field,  and  the  problems  coming 
before  it  called  for  the  most  careful  and 
clear-sighted  consideration  on  the  part 
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of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  various  Rail- 
way Companies.  During  this  period 
Mr  Beatty  became  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  C.P.R.  cases  before 
the  Commission,  and  soon  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  effective  counsel 
appearing  before  that  tribunal.  While 
never  adopting  a  declamatory  style, 
he  had  the  faculty  of  presenting  his 
cases  in  an  extremely  concise  and 
logical  manner,  and  his  sound  common- 
^^ense  and  fair-mindedness  won  for  him 
in  a  marked  degree  the  respect  and 
good-will,  not  only  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  but  also  of  his  oppon- 
ents. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr  Creelman  in 
1913,  he  succeeded  him  as  General 
Counsel,  and  thus,  at  what  might  almost 
be  called  the  tender  age  of  thirty-five 
he  had  attained  a  position  which  in 
ordinary  cases  might  be  looked  upon  as 
the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  successful 
career  at  the  Bar.  However,  not  so  with 
Mr  Beatty;  he  was  just  fairly  launch- 
ed. His  executive  ability  and  sound 
business  judgment  had  long  since  been 
recognized  by  Lord  Shaughnessy,  who 
drew  him  more  and  more  into  the  inner 
circle  of  those  who  had  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  the  Company's  affairs. 
In  1914  he  became  Vice-President  and 
General  Counsel,  and  in  January, 
1916,  was  elected  a  Director  and 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

His  experience  brought  him  into  close 
touch  with  every  branch  of  the  Com- 
pany's vast  organization,  and  gave  him 
unique  opportunities  for  acquainting 
himself  at  first  hand  with  all  the  com- 
plex problems  of  transportation,  finance 
and  development,  which  were  involved 
in  its  undertaking.  As  time  went  on, 
it  became  apparent  that  his  succession 
to  the  Chief  Executive  office  of  the 


Company  must  sooner  or  later  follow, 
and  so  his  appointment  early  in  Octo- 
ber last  met  with  universal  approval, 
not  only  among  the  officials  and 
employees  but  also  among  the  general 
public  of  the  Dominion. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  all  Canadians  that  a 
native  of  the  Dominion  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  executive  head  of 
this  world-wide  transportation  system, 
and  it  is  doubly  gratifying  to  university 
men  that  one  of  their  number  should 
have  won  this  distinction. 

In  spite  of  the  assumption  by  him 
of  responsibilities  such  as  generally 
come  only  to  much  older  men,  the  new 
Canadian  Pacific  President  is  still 
young  in  thought  and  feeling,  and 
retains  his  interest  in  the  amusements 
and  affairs  of  men  of  his  own  age.  He  is 
fond  of  motoring,  but  nothing  pleases 
him  more  than  to  get  away  and  "rough 
it"  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  woods.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  "a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body,"  and  this  is  a  great  asset 
to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  onerous 
duties. 

One  may  well  wonder  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  a  man  who  has 
attained  such  a  high  position  at  the  age 
of  forty-one.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  there  were  no  more  fields  to 
conquer.  However,  with  the  tremend- 
ous changes  that  are  bound  to  follow 
the  final  conclusion  of  peace,  problems 
will  arise  which  will  tax  the  ingenuity 
of  the  greatest  minds,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, Eddie  Beatty,  as  he  is  familiarly 
known  by  hosts  of  friends  throughout 
the  country,  will  play  a  very  important 
part. 


To  Commemorate  the  University's  Work 

in  the  War 


BY  PRESIDENT  FALCONER 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  must 
at  once  take  steps  to  commemorate 
those  of  our  graduates,  undergraduates, 
and  former  students  who  have  served 
in  it,  and  especially  those  who  laid 
down  their  lives.  Their  names  must 
be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

In  all  our  history  there  have  never  been 
years  in  which  the  mettle  of  the  educated 
man  has  been  so  tested.  This  was  not  a 
war  of  the  professional  soldier, 
but  of  the  average  man  from 
the  professions,  business,  the 
factory,  the  farm,  all  the  avoca- 
tions of  the  highly  intelligent 
citizen.  Officers  have  been 
created  out  of  the  university 
lads;  former  lawyers,  engineers, 
contractors,  have  become 
generals.  The  quality  of  the 
average  soldier  has  been  so 
high  that  he  has  sacrificed 
more  than  soldiers  did  in 
former  conflicts.  He  hated 
war,  he  shrank  with  horror  from 
shedding  blood,  he  was  sensi- 
tive and  had  to  conquer  repul- 
sion in  enduring  the  hardships 
of  the  trenches — but  he  faced 
the  choice  with  clear  eye, 
never  flinched  and  carried 
through  to  the  end. 

These  years  were  times  when 
great  decisions  were  made  in 
the  University.  We  watched 
our  best  students  take  their 
resolution  calmly  and  leave  us 


for  the  field  of  duty  with  set  face,  and 
how  often  has  word  come  that  those 
whom  we  remembered  so  well  would 
never  return.  They  lie  beneath  the 
sod  of  France  or  Flanders,  by  the 
Mediterranean  or  on  the  sands  of 
Mesopotamia — those  who  once  met 
together  in  the  halls  of  Varsity 
or  on  her  playing-fields  scattered  far 
apart. 
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What  pictures  we  shall  keep  in  our 
memories  of  these  four  years — the 
first  forming  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  their 
first  review,  1,500  strong  in  plain 
clothes  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught;  the  departure  of  the  early 
batteries,  the  25th,  the  26th,  the  67th 
detachments;  the  selecting  of  the 
great  Hospital  unit;  the  drafts  from 
the  Overseas  Officers'  Training  Corps; 
the  first  Tank  Company;  later  the 
attraction  of  the  Flying  Corps  upon 
thousands  of  splendid  fellows,  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  who  drilled  on  our 
lawns  and  were  instructed  in  our 
buildings.  We  shall  never  forget  how 
in  1915  the  University  began  to  shrink, 
how  the  men  grew  fewer  in  '16,  fewer 
again  in  '17,  until  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Military  Service  Act  numbers  began 
to  stabilize  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  courses,  and  the  undergraduate  was 
not  challenged  by  the  outsider  if  he 
still  remained.  Laughter  died  out  in 
those  early  years,  the  Stadium  was 
empty,  a  few  kicked  the  ball  on  the 
back  campus,  more  for  exercise  than 
for  play,  men  and  women  were  subdued 
as  they  spoke  in  the  corriders,  and  the 
thoughts  of  many  were  overseas. 

After  many  days,  limping  with  a 
stick,  pale  and  slow  in  their  walk, 
men  who  had  been  in  the  great  fight 
came  back  to  tell  us  what  they  had 
seen, — the  horrors  of  St.  Julierf,  the 
Ypres  salient,  Vimy,  Passchendsele. 
Many  spoke  modestly  of  exploits  in 
the  air  over  the  German  lines,  others 
of  the  monotonous  life  on  the  tossing 
seas.  We  listened  to  them  as  children 
in  the  pictures  do  to  the  heroes  of 
long  ago  telling  their  tale,  and  we  knew 
that  our  heroes  were  worthy  to  rank 
with  any  of  those  in  ancient  story. 


These  were  some  of  the  things  thai 
we  saw  and  heard  and  took  a  share  in 
during  the  momentous  years.  As  for 
peace  when  it  came  we  also  had  a  shaiv 
in  it,  but  as  yet  we  are  still  in  a  dream 
and  not  for  weeks  and  months  shall 
we  understand  the  change. 

These  years  were  the  most  glorious 
if  the  most  terrible  that  this  University 
has  ever  known.  It  was  moved  to  its 
heart.  Probably  nowhere  else  than 
in  such  an  institution  could  the 
variety  of  the  call  made  by  war  be  so 
intensely  felt.  Such  a  period  and  such 
lives  must  have  a  permanent  record 
in  the  University,  so  placed  that  in 
all  time  to  come  the  generations  of  the 
youth  who  will  come  up  to  this  place 
may  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that 
noble  deeds  were  done  in  foimer  days 
on  these  grounds.  There  must  be  a 
fons  et  origo — open  and  of  compelling 
beauty — from  which  the  streams  of 
tradition  will  be  continually  renewed. 
It  should  be,  in  so  far  as  an  external 
memorial  may,  the  spot  where  before 
they  leave,  each  graduating  year  will 
pledge  itself  to  imitate  the  noble  deeds 
of  the  immortal  heroes  of  the  great  war. 
If  you  ask  whether  the  University  has 
a  soul  we  will  hand  you  its  Roll  of 
Service  containing  the  names  of  the 
5,117  who  enlisted,  the  520  who  fell, 
the  736  who  received  honours  in 
stewardship  for  their  comrades. 

We  must  lose  no  time  in  fixing  the 
memory  of  the  great  war.  We  must 
take  action  before  our  emotions  cool. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Alumni  and 
their  friends  to  set  about  the  erection  of 
some  memorial.  If  must  be  a  beautiful 
structure,  as  fine  as  the  architect  can 
make  it,  not  too  large,  but  a  true 
memorial,  worthy  of  the  greatest  event 
in  the  University's  history.  I  myself* 
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believe  that  in  addition  there  should 
be  an  endowment  to  perpetuate  other- 
wise than  in  stone  the  work  of  our 
soldiers.  They  fought  to  make  a  better 
world,  hundreds  of  them  will  not  come 
back  to  help  to  realize  their  victory  in 
Canada.  We  who  are  left  must  seek 
to  train  a  generation  to  do  what  the 
fallen  cannot  do.  We  must  perpetuate 
their  work  in  the  living.  To  educate 
the  best  minds  among  the  boys  and 
girls  who  follow  after  that  they  may 
take  their  places  and  lifting  the  torch 
from  their  hands  carry  it  far  into  the 
Canada  that  is  to  be,  would  surely  be 
a  worthy  memorial.  Scholarships  and 


fellowships,  founded  definitely  in  the 
name  of  our  heroes  would  be  a  constant 
inspiration  to  those  who  would  enter 
for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Province. 
In  their  success  those  who  are  dead 
would  still  be  speaking. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  effort  our 
Alumni  will  take  pride  also  in  giving 
every  help  to  those  who  return,  wel- 
coming them  back  and  by  sympathy 
and  practical  means  enabling  them  to 
resume  the  work  where  they  dropped 
it  or  start  upon  a  new  career  with  the 
good  will  and  support  of  their  fellow 
graduates. 


New  Movements  in  the  Association 

A    LETTER    FROM    THE    HONI    MR    JUSTICE  %MASTKN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  University 
Monthly: 

I  write  you  as  President  of  the 
University  Alumni  Association  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Alumni  to  the 
action  now  being  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion with  the  design  of  doing  honour  to 
those  of  our  number  (including  under- 
graduates as  well  as  graduates)  who 
have  served  in  the  war  and  of  com- 
memorating in  some  fitting  and  per- 
manent manner  the  names  of  our  brave 
brothers  who  have  fallen;  also  in  so 
doing  to  give  marked  recognition  to  the 
great  part  the  University  has  borne  in 
the  crisis.  The  plans  suggested  do  not 
pause  at  merely  recording  the  past,  but 
include  the  carrying  on  of  a  part  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  on  a  par  with 
the  military  achievements  of  the  past. 

The  principal  suggestions  so  far  put 
forward  group  themselves  under  two 
heads. 

First,  there  is  the  expressed  feeling 
that  the  Alumni  at  home  should  aid 
the  men  as  they  return,  by  making 
recognition  of  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  and  of  the  honour  which  is  due 
them,  that  encouragement  and  support 
should  be  given  to  returned  Alumni  in 
their  efforts  to  re-establish  themselves 
in  civil  life.  Of  the  5,300  Alumni  who 
enlisted  500  have  given  their  lives. 
The  others  will  be  coming  back,  many 
maimed  and  permanently  incapacitated 
for  life's  activities,  all  having  spenU  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives  in  the  country's 
service.  To  very  many  the  task  of 
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re-establishment  in  civil  life  will  be 
very  difficult.  It  is  felt  that  through 
the  organized  good  will  of  the  Alumni 
at  home,  welcome  assistance  might  be 
rendered  and  some  expression  given  of 
the  debt  we  owe. 

The  second  group  of  suggestions 
relate  to  the  establishment  of  some 
fitting  memorial  to  commemorate  the 
fallen  and  the  part  taken  by  the 
University  in  the  War.  A  small  but 
beautiful  Memorial  Hall  specially  ap- 
plicable to  Alumni  purposes  has  been 
suggested.  The  foundation  of  Memo- 
rial Scholarships  has  also  been  proposed. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the 
very  near  future  to  secure  a  meeting  of 
widely  representative  Alumni  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  War  Memorial  situation 
and  come  to  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
It  is  naturally  of  very  vital  importance 
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that  any  such  conclusions  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  the  Alumni  at 
large.  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  and  opinions. 

CHANGES  IN  THE   CENTRAL 
ORGANIZATION 

With  a  view  to  more  effectively 
carrying  out  the  Association's  work 
certain  changes  in  the  central  organ- 
ization have  been  effected. 

The  office  of  Organizing  Secretary 
which  has  been  vacant  since  Dr 
Abbott  was  called  to  government 
service  has  been  filled.  Mr  W.  N. 
MacQueen,  B.A.  (U)  '12,  M.A.  '13  was 
appointed  last  September  and  since 
then  has  been  giving  his  full  time  to 
the  work.  After  three  years  of  service 
Mr  MacQueen  was  struck  off  the 
strength  of  the  C.E.F.  last  spring  and 
from  that  time  until  his  appointment 
to  the  Association's  work  was  editor  of 
Rural  Canada. 

The  management  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Monthly  has  been  changed. 
For  the  large  Editorial  Committee  there 
has  been  substituted  a  small  Publica- 
tion Committee,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  which  are  Alumni  who  are 
engaged  in  the  publishing  business. 
This  Committee  has  decided  to  change 
the  form  of  the  MONTHLY  in  the. hope 
that  with  the  assistance  of  suggestions 
from  the  Alumni  at  large  the  publica- 
tion may  be  made  of  living  interest  to 
all  members  of  the  Association. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Registrar's 
Office  a  Catalogue  Department  has 
been  established  in  which  up-io-date 
lists  of  all  Alumni  and  their  addresses 
will  be  kept.  This  department  is  in 


charge  of  a  woman  graduate.  Alumni 
are  asked  to  send  in  to  the  Alumni 
Office  any  changes  in  address  so  that 
the  work  of  this  Department  may  be 
facilitated. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

I  believe  that  I  am  within  the  bounds 
of  truth  when  I  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Alumni  Association  has  changed. 
The  Alumni  who  are  backing  up  the 
present  movement  believe  that  the 
Association  should  not  only  be  of  service 
to  the  University  but  should  also  be  of 
great  personal  value  to  the  Alumni 
themselves.  They  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Alumni  will  welcome  an 
organization  through  which  academic 
associations  and  friendships  may  be 
continued  and  developed,  and  at  the 
same  time  real  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  and  more  the 
Alumni  will  return  to  visit  the  Univer- 
sity, not  only  at  Commencement  time 
but  during  the  sessions  as  well.  Suitable 
Alumni  Club  Rooms  will  soon  be  avail- 
able at  the  University.  Here  Alumni 
will  be  able  to  meet  each  other,  make 
appointments  and  enjoy  general  club 
privileges. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the 
feeling  of  all  our  Alumni  when  I  say 
that  Toronto  should  have  an  Alumni 
Association  the  equal  in  strength  and 
enthusiasm  to  any  of  those  of  the 
Universities  to  the  South.  As  Alumni 
it  is  our  Association — it  is  ours  to  make 
it  what  we  will. 

(Signed)  C.  A.  MASTEN, 
President  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association. 


Roll  of  Honour 


KILLED  IN  ACTION  OR  DIED  ON  SERVICE. 


ERIC  MONTAGUE  ABENDANA,  Lieu- 
tenant, Canadian  Engineers,  is  reported 
to  have  died  on  active  service.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Science,  and 
enlisted  in  the  early  months  of  the  war 
with  the  Corps  of  Guides,  later  trans- 
ferring to  the  Canadian  Engineers. 
For  a  time  he  was  seconded  for  duty  to 
the  War  Office,  where  he  was  employed 
on  the  designing  of  aerodromes.  His 
home  was  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

WILLIAM  LIND  ARGO,  1st  Lieutenant, 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force,  died  in 
France  on  October  17th,  of  pneumonia. 
He  graduated  from  University  College 
in  1911,  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1912.  During  the  session  1911-1912, 
he  was  an  assistant  in  Chemistry,  at 
the  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment  was  connected  with  the 
University  of  Berkeley,  California. 

GEORGE  GILBERT  BRICKER,  Lieu- 
tenant, Canadian  Forestry  Corp=,  died 
of  influenza  at  the  Base  Hospital, 
Bordeaux,  France.  He  was  an  under- 
graduate in  Forestry  when  he  enlisted 
with  the  Mechanical  Transport,  C.A. 
S.C.  His  home  was  in  Waterloo. 

CLESSON  JOHN  DICKINSON,  Sergeant- 
Major,  died  at  Belleville  on  October 
16th.  He  enlisted  as  a  sapper  with  the 
Divisional  Signallers,  but  transferred 
in  December  last,  to  the  1st  Depot 
Battalion,  Eastern  Ontario  Regiment, 
as  a  sergeant-instructor.  He  was  an 
Arts  student,  1919,  Victoria  College 

THOMAS  WILFRID  DUNCAN,  Second 
Lieutenant,  Royal  Air  Force,  died  at 
Deseronto  on  September  26th,  from 


injuries  received  in  a  "crash"  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  was  acting  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  an  Applied  Science  student,  Cla- 
1920,  and  his  home  was  at  Mooretown, 
Ontario. 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  FRETWELL,  Pri- 
vate, Canadian  Machine  Gun  Corp-;, 
was  reported  killed  in  action  early  in 
October.  He  was  a  student  in  I  he 
Faculty  of  Medicine  from  1911  to 
1914.  His  home  was  at  Waterdown. 

JOHN  D.  GEAR,  Surgeon  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant, R.N.V.R.,  died  in  the  Third 
London  General  Hospital,  Wandsworth, 
England,  from  influenza,  on  November 
10th.  He  enlisted  as  a  Surgeon 
Probationer  last  April  and  was  serv- 
ing on  a  destroyer  in  the  North  Sea. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  1920, 
Medicine,  and  his  father,  Dr  Henry 
Gear  lives  in  Erin,  Ontario. 

RALPH  VYVIAN  GORDON,  Lieutenant, 
Royal  Air  Force,  died  of  wounds  on 
September  25th  in  France.  He  was 
returning  from  a  bombing  raid,  when 
enemy  machines  attacked  him,  and 
shot  awTay  some  of  the  main  wires  of 
his  plane.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his 
own  lines,  but  when  he  came  to  make 
a  landing,  the  machine  collapsed  and 
his  skull  was  fractured.  He  passed 
away  the  same  evening.  Previous  to 
joining  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  he 
served  for  sixteen  months  in  the 
trenches,  as  a  signaller  with  the  88th 
Battalion.  He  was  an  Applied  Science 
student,  1918. 

THOMAS  FLECK  GRAHAM,  Captain, 
C.A.M.C.,  died  in  France  on  September 
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20th.  Captain  Graham  graduated  from 
the  Medical  School  in  1914,  and  went 
overseas  as  Medical  Officer  to  the 
86th  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  He  was 
serving  with  a  hospital  in  France  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  August  1917,  he 
was  mentioned  for  Valuable  Services. 

ROBERT  MURRAY  MCCHEYNE  GRAY, 
Lieutenant,  Canadian  Infantry,  died 
of  wounds  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Lieut.  Gray  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1914, 
and  enlisted  with  the  71st  Battalion, 
in  September,  1915.  He  had  been 
twice  wounded,  in  November  1916,  and 
at  Vimy,  on  April  10th,  1917. 

GEOFFREY  HEIGHINGTON,  Lieuten- 
ant, 4th  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles, 
died  at  Torquay,  England,  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd,  from  pneumonia.  He  entered 
the  University  with  the  Class  of  1917, 
University  College,  and  before  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  with  the  134th 
Highland  Battalion,  served  for  some 
months  at  the  Kapuskasing  Detention 
Camp  in  Northern  Ontario.  The  news 
of  the  gazetting  of  his  Military  Cross 
was  just  announced  the  week  before 
that  of  his  death. 

JOHN  EASTWOOD  HODGSON,  Lieuten- 
ant, P. P. C.L.I.,  died  in  London,  on 
November  5th,  of  pneumonia,  con- 
tracted while  on  leave.  Lieut.  Hodg- 
son was  a  B.A.  of  University  College 
1909,  and  during  the  session  1910-1911 
acted  as  Assistant  Registrar  at  the 
University.  He  was  attached  in  Au- 
gust 1915,  to  the  92nd  Battalion,  cross- 
ing to  England  with  the  unit.  He  then 
served  as  Captain  and  Paymaster  in  the 
5th  Canadian  Reserve  and  the  134th 
Battalion,  before  going  out  to  France 
last  March.  Lieut.  Hodgson  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Lt.-Col.  T.  C.  Irving, 
D.S.O.,  Applied  Science  1904,  killed  in 


action    at    Passchendsele   over   a   year 
ago. 

THOMAS  BARCLAY  JACK,  Captain, 
London  Regiment,  died  of  wounds  on 
August  24th.  He  was  an  Applied  Science 
student  1918,  and  returned  to  England 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  apply  for  a 
commission.  He  was  gazetted  to  the 
Army  Service  Corps  in  May  1915,  as 
a  Second  Lieutenant,  being  promoted 
to  full  Lieutenant  in  the  following 
September  and  to  Captain  in  Novem- 
ber. He  served  with  the  Imperial 
Army  in  France  from  January  1st, 
1916  to  December  15th,  1917,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  to  re-cross  to 
France  some  five  months  later  attached 
to  the  Queen's  Westminster  Rifles. 
His  parents  live  in  Seaford,  Sussex, 
England. 

JAMES  HARVEY  JACKSON,  Gunner, 
18th  Battery,  Canadian  Field  Artillery, 
was  killed  in  the  October  fighting. 
Gnr.  Jackson  graduated  from  Victoria 
College  in  1917,  and  enlisted  with  the 
67th  Battery,  C.F.A.  He  was  wounded 
on  July  6th,  1917,  but  was  only  away 
from  the  Battery  for  a  few  days. 
He  had  been  recommended  for  the 
Military  Medal  for  canying  out  a 
wounded  comrade  under  shell  fire. 

GORDON  JACKSON  KEAN,  Gunner, 
67th  Battery,  C.F.A. ,  died  at  the 
Military  Hospital,  Kinmel  Park  Camp, 
North  Wales,  after  a  short  illness.  He 
was  a  medical  student  of  1922,  when  he 
joined  the  67th  Battery  in  May  and 
only  left  for  England  on  September 
9th.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  J.  Kean,  49  Hambly  Ave., 
Toronto. 

NEVILLE  HALL  LITTLE,  Captain, 
C.A.M.C.,  died  of  wounds  on  October 
29th.  Captain  Little  graduated  from 
the  University  in  1916,  and  joined  the 
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C.A.M.C.,  shortly  afterwards.  He 
served  for  some  time  with  the  Moore 
Barracks  Hospital,  at  Shorncliffe,  being 
placed  in  charged  of  a  new  ward  for 
acute  cases.  Last  July  he  went  to 
France  to  the  13th  Field  Ambulance. 
His  parents  live  in  Trenton. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  DEEPROSE  MOON- 
EY,  Signaller,  1st  Canadian  Heavy 
Battery,  died  of  wounds  in  France. 
He  was  a  Victoria  College  under- 
giaduate  of  1919,  and  enlisted  with  the 
67th  Battery.  His  mother  lives  at 
15  Biggar  Ave.,  Toronto. 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  ROCHEREAU  DE 
LA  SABLIERE,  Lieutenant,  31st  Chasseurs 
("Blue  Devils"),  French  Army,  was 
killed  in  action  on  October  3rd,  on  the 
Ardenne  Front  near  Vouziers.  Lieut. 
Rochereau  de  la  Sabliere  joined  the 
French  Army  as  a  private  in  August 
1914,  winning  his  promotion  to  corporal, 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  In  Febru- 
ary last,  he  was  awarded  his  com- 
mission, and  went  into  training  at 
St.  Cyr.  He  had  only  been  with  his 
regiment  a  few  days,  when  he  was 
killed.  His  father,  M.  Rochereau  de 
la  Sabliere  is  French  Consul  in  Toronto. 

ANDREW  Ross,  Captain,  C.A.M.C., 
M.B.  1904,  was  killed  in  action  on 
September  29th.  Captain  Ross  enlisted 
at  Calgary  as  a  private  in  the  8th 
Field  Ambulance,  and  went  overseas 
in  March  1916,  and  to  France  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  He  won  his  com- 
mission on  the  field  in  August  1917, 
and  was  sent  to  No.  2  Canadian 
General  Hospital  in  France,  and  then 
to  the  front  line  again. 

PERCY  ROY  SHANNON,  Lieutenant* 
R.A.M.C.,  died  of  wounds  in  France 
on  November  3rd.  Lieut.  Shannon 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  34th 
Battalion.  He  was  among  the  first 


students  to  return  from  overseas  to 
complete  studies  at  the  University,  and 
graduated  in  1917,  in  Medicine.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  joined 
the  R.A.M.C. 

JOSEPH  GORE  SHEPLEY,  Lieutenant, 
Canadian  Engineers,  Applied  Science 
1918,  died  in  England  on  October  26th. 
He  joined  the  University  of  Toronto 
Overseas  Training  Company  in  April 
1918,  >ut  transferred  to  the  C.E., 
Training  Depot,  to  take  out  his  com- 
mission in  May.  He  had  only  been  in 
England  a  short  while,  when  he  was 
taken  ill. 

DOUGLAS  WEIR,  Captain,  and  Chief 
Forester,  Canadian  Forestry  Corps, 
is  reported  through  the  official  casualty 
.lists,  to  have  died.  Capt.  Weir  was  an 
instructor  at  Quebec  with  the  Army 
Service  Corps  from  May  1915  till  June 
1916,  when  he  went  overseas  and  was 
attached  to  the  C.F.  Corps.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  1906. 

ARTHUR  WARREN  YOUELL,  Sergeant, 
24th  Battery,  C.F.A.,  died  at  the 
University  War  Hospital,  Southamp- 
ton, England,  on  November  12th, 
from  wounds  received  on  August  8th 
in  the  Battle  of  Amiens.  Sergt.  Youell 
had  seen  much  service  in  France,  and 
was  awarded  the  Military  Medal  a 
year  ago  for  splendid  work  at  Pass- 
chendaele.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
School  of  Science  1911.  His  brother 
Lieut.  L.  L.  Youell,  M.C.  is  also  a 
School  man. 

WILFRED  ROBERT  BAUER,  Lieuten- 
ant, C.F.A.,  died  of  influenza  on  Nov- 
ember llth  at  his  home  in  Waterloo, 
Ontario.  Lieut.  Bauer  enlisted  in 

March  1915,  as  a  gunner  with  the  25th 
Battery,  going  overseas  in  May  1915. 
His  commission%was  won  on  the  field. 
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After  one  year  in  France,  he  was 
invalided  to  England,  and  then  to 
Canada,  suffering  from  dysentery  and 
shell  shock.  For  a  time,  on  his  return, 
he  acted  as  Military  Representative  in 
M.D.  1,  under  the  Military  Service 
Act.  He  was  an  Applied  Science 
student  1917. 

ERIC  FRANKLIN  JOHNSTON,  Captain, 
Canadian  Chaplain  Service,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  France  on  November 
18th.  He  graduated  from  Victoria 
College  in  1913,  and  was  stationed  on 
a  charge  at  Collingwood,  when  he 
received  his  appointment  as  an  officer 
with  the  201st  Battalion.  In  the 
breaking  up  of  the  201st,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  198th  Battalion, 
still  as  a  combatant  officer.  At  Witley, 
however,  he  took  up  the  duties  of  a 
chaplain,  and  was  acting  in  that 
capacity  when  he  was  taken  ill. 

CLIFFORD  ELLIS  ROGERS,  Private, 
Canadian  Corps,  Cyclist  Battalion, 
died  in  France  of  gunshot  wounds  on 
November  7th.  While  at  the  School  of 
Science,  he  enlisted  with  the  Cyclists 
in  April  1916,  going  to  France  about  a 
year  later.  Pte.  Rogers'  both  parents 
are  dead,  and  his  brother  Capt.  H.  P. 
Rogers,  M.B.  1913,  is  on  active  service 
with  the  R.A.M.C. 

WILLIAM  NEAL  HANNA,  Lieutenant, 
Victoria  College  '17,  was  killed  while 
flying  in  Italy  on  November  20th. 
It  is  presumed  that  his  death  was 
accidental.  Lieut.  Hanna  enlisted  as 
a  gunner  with  the  C.F.A.  in  March 
1915,  but  qualified  as  an  officer  before 
going  overseas  in  the  fall  of  1915.  In 
England,  he  was  attached  to  the  R.F.A., 
and  served  with  that  branch  of  the 
service  until  he  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  Somme  in  July  1916.  In 
October  of  this  year  he  was  sent  out  to 


Italy  to  complete  his  training  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 


WOUNDED 

Lieut.  T.  R.  Banbury;  B.A.Sc.  1915. 

Lieut.  J.  L.  Bishop;  B.A.  (T)  1913. 

Lieut.  H.  R.  Carscallen;  B.A.Sc. 
1909. 

Gnr.  T.  F.  Forestell;  St.  Mich.  1917. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  C.  Howard;  Vic.  1917. 

Pte.  H.  B.  Guest;  B.A.  (U)  1905. 

Lieut.  K.  I.  Litster;  U.C.  1917. 

Lieut.  H.  C.  McMordie,  M.C.;  B.A. 
Sc.  1909. 

Sec.  Lieut.  I.  P.  McNab;  B.A.  (U) 
1915,  Knox. 

Major  F.  J.  Mulqueen,  D.S.O., 
M.C.;  B.A.Sc.  1913. 

Sec.  Lieut.  L.  Purdom;  U.C.  1919. 

Major  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Tompkins, 
M.C.;  B.S.A.  1912. 

Lieut.  D.  P.  Wagner,  M.C.;  B.A. 
(T)  1911. 

GASSED. 
Lieut.  Colin  F.  Elliott;  B.A.Sc.  1912. 

ILL. 
Capt.  A.  J.  MacCallum;  M.B.  1916. 

REPATRIATED. 

Capt.  Hugh  A.  Barwick,  University 
College  1911. 

Capt.  R.  Y.  Cory;  B.A.Sc.  1909. 
Capt.  Henry  Crassweller;  M.B.  1908. 
Capt.  G.  E.  D.  Greene;  B.A.Sc.  1910. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR. 
Lieut.  G.  E.  C.  Howard. 
Capt.  Roy  Manzer,  D.F.C. 

MISSING. 
Lieut.  W.  J.  Brooks. 


The  University's  War  Service.— I. 

By  PROFESSOR  G.  O.  SMITH,  Editor  Roll  of  Service. 


On  Nov.  1,  1918,  the  enlistment 
figures,  as  far  as  known,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Officers  Ranks 

Members  of  the  Staff ....       101  2         103 
Former  members  of  the 

Staff 47  15          62 

Graduates.  . 2,374  453     2,827 

Former  Students 227  75        302 

Undergraduates 1,025  945      1,970 

Faculty  of  Education....         58  101         159 


3,832      1,591 

Deduct  graduates  also  members  of  the 
Staff.  . 


5,423 


115 


5,308 

Of  those  now  given  as  officers  a 
large  number  enlisted  originally  in  the 
ranks  and  won  promotion  by  service 
in  the  field.  Of  those  here  classed  as 
graduates  about  300  enlisted  while 
still  undergraduates  and  obtained  their 
degrees  after  going  on  Active  Service. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  have 
been  killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds  or 
from  illness  contracted  while  still  on 
service.  It  is  feared  that  there  will 
yet  be  additions  to  this  list,  as  detailed 
news  regarding  the  missing  and  others 
comes  in. 

819  have  been  recorded  as  wounded; 
48  are  listed  as  missing  or  prisoners. 

472  have  received  military  decora- 
tions and  242  mentioned  in  despatches. 

In  August  1914  about  250  members 
of  the  University  left  for  Valcartier 
in  the  First  Contingent.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  number  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates  in  Toronto  began  train- 
ing in  a  special  company  of  the  Queen's 


Own  Rifles.  After  term  opened  the 
University  of  Toronto  Contingent  of 
the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps 
was  organized  under  the  command  of 
Lt.-Col.  W.  R.  Lang.  Through  the 
next  three  years  several  hundreds, 
most  of  whom  eventually  went  on 
Active  Service,  received  their  prelimi- 
nary training  in  the  Corps. 

In  March  1916  what  may  be  called 
an  Active  Service  branch  of  the  Corps 
was  organized  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  Overseas  Training  Company, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  G.  H. 
Needier,  with  Capt.  M.  W.  Wallace 
second  in  command.  Though  others 
of  like  educational  qualifications  were 
admitted  into  the  unit,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  enlistments  were  from 
the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
University.  The  total  enlistment  from 
April  1916  to  November  1918  was 
about  1100,  and  the  Company  supplied 
officers  and  N.C.O.'s  to  the  C.E.F.  and 
the  Imperial  forces.  About  450  went  to 
England  as  candidates  selected  per- 
sonally by  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  at  Ottawa  for  commissions  in  the 
Imperial  Army.  In  April  1918  about 
200  joined  the  University  of  Toronto 
Company  of  the  First  Canadian  Tank 
Battalion. 

Besides  the  Training  Company  there 
are  other  units  which  University  men 
have  entered  in  large  numbers  and 
which  may  in  part  be  called  University 
of  Toronto  units. 

During  1915  and  part  of  1916  all 
the  Universities  of  Canada  combined  to 
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raise  five  reinforcing  companies  for  the 
Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  In- 
fantry. In  Artillery  two  sections  of 
the  25th  and  26th  Batteries  respectively 
were  raised  early  in  1915.  A  consider- 
able group  joined  the  43rd  Howitzer 
Battery  in  January  1916.  In  April 
1916  the  67th  Depot  Battery  was 
organized,  bearing  the  University  name 
and  officered  by  its  graduates.  The 
original  enlistment  consisted  mainly  of 
its  students  and  graduates.  After  the 
first  drafts  had  been  sent  overseas,  the 


The  Medical  Services  have  made  a 
continual  demand  for  University  gradu- 
ates both  in  the  Canadian  and  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  for  work 
in  Britain,  France  and  the  various 
Eastern  fronts;  also  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  Canada  itself,  as  the  casualties 
began  to  return.  Several  medical  stu- 
dents who  went  overseas  earlier  in  the 
war  were  sent  back  to  complete  their 
courses  and  then  returned  as  A.M.C. 
officers.  Others  have  served  as  Surgeon 
Probationers  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


University  Base  Hospital  at  Salonica,  1916 


unit  was  not  confined  to  members  of 
the  University  but  nearly  all  of  those 
who  subsequently  enlisted  in  the  Ar- 
tillery from  the  University  have  joined 
this  Battery.  The  skilled  work  of 
signalling  also  appealed  to  many  stu- 
dents, who  joined  the  4th  and  5th 
Divisional  Signal  Companies.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the 
enlistment  in  the  Universities'  Tank 
Battalion. 


To  the  Medical  Service  belongs  the 
best  known  University  of  Toronto 
unit.  No.  4  General  Hospital  was 
organized  here  early  in  1915,  and  left 
for  overseas  in  May,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  J.  A.  Roberts.  The 
Staff  consisted  of  40  members  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  many  of  the 
N.C.O.'s  and  privates  were  students. 
After  a  few  months  in  England,  the 
Hospital  was  sent  to  Salonica,  where 
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it  rendered  valuable  service  during  the 
Serbian  retreat  and  through  the  follow- 
ing two  years.  The  excellence  of  its 
first  equipment  was  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  University  Hospital  Supply 
Association,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
University,  supported  by  many  friends 
in  the  City  and  the  Province,  did 
valuable  work  in  preparing  supplies  of 
every  kind.  Last  year  the  Hospital  was 


the  Staff,  the  supply  of  Anti-toxin  for 
the  Canadian  forces  has  been  provided. 

Members  of  the  University  have  also 
been  engaged  in  directing  the  "function- 
al re-education"  of  disabled  soldiers 
at  Hart  House. 

In  this  brief  summary  attention  has 
been  given  mainly  to  particular  units 
with  which  the  University  has  been  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  connected. 


University  Cadets,"  1915 


brought  back  to  England  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Basingstoke. 

Important  service  to  the  health  of 
the  troops  has  also  been  rendered  by 
the  Canadian  Army  Dental  Corps, 
many  of  whose  members  come  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeon?. 

From  the  University  Anti-toxin 
Laboratories,  conducted  by  members  of 


It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  justice  to 
the  services  rendered  by  all  the  Uni- 
versity men  who  are  distributed  through 
the  Naval,  Military  and  Air  Forces 
of  the  Empire,  whose  task  is  now 
nearing  completion,  or  to  the  civilian 
work  of  many  kinds  that  has  been  done 
here  in  their  support. 
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Representative   Alumni 
discuss  War  Memorial 

A  widely  representative  meeting  of  Alumni 
and  Alumnae  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  University  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November  27th  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  memorial  to  the  University  men 
who  have  fallen  in  the  war  and  the  form  which 
such  a  memorial  might  most  appropriately  take. 
Mr  Angus  MacMurchy,  B.A.  (U)  '82,  acted  as 
Chairman. 

The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  outstanding  war  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity must  be  commemorated  in  some  way  and 
that  this  must  be  done  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made.  President  Falconer  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  service  which  had  been  rendered 
in  the  war  was  the  greatest  thing  the  University 
had  ever  accomplished.  The  University's  record 
is  one  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  many 
universities  even  in  the  "old  land". 

It  was  felt  that  the  memorial  should  meet 
two  needs:  first  that  it  should  in  some  way  stand 
as  a  fountain  of  tradition  and  source  of  in- 
spiration to  succeeding  generations  of  students 
for  all  time;  second  that  it  should  assist  in  bring- 
ing to  the  University,  students  who  would  take 
the  place  of  those  who  have  been  killed.  A 
material  memorial,  it  was  decided,  would  best 
meet  the  first  need;  scholarship  foundations  the 
second . 

The  form  which  a  material  memorial  might 
best  take  was  discussed  in  detail  and  at  length. 

A  memorial  avenue  was  proposed  but  the 
concensus  of  opinion  was  against  this  as  no 
suitable  location  suggested  itself.  Another 
objection  raised  was  that  an  avenue  would  not 
lend  itself  to  a  fitting  perpetuation  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  served. 

A  sculptured  gateway  or  heroic  composition 
was  mentioned  as  a  possibility  but  this,  too,  was 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  names  of  the 
5,308  University  men  who  have  enlisted  and  the 
519  who  have  been  killed  could  not  be  preserved 
thereon  in  an  appropriate  and  fitting  form. 

The  suggestion  which  met  with  the  greatest 
approval  was  that  of  a  Hall  or  Chapter  House 
which  would  be  distinctively  memorial  in 
character,  emphasizing  beauty  of  design  rather 
than  utility  of  purpose — small,  inspirational  and 


of  very  beautiful  architecture.  In  such  a  hall 
names  could  be  recorded  and  not  only  names  but 
probably  something  also  of  the  deeds  of  those 
who  went  forth  to  fight;  records  of  fthe  dis- 
tinctively University  units  might  also  be  kept 
there  and  a  few  relics  of  an  inspirational  nature. 

The  meeting  did  not  discuss  in  detail  the 
uses  to  which  such  a  building  might  be  put. 
It  was  felt  that  suitable  uses  would  readily 
suggest  themselves  if  the  proposal  was  carried 
through— the  Chancellor  might  summon  Con- 
vocation there  and  from  it  the  students  go  forth 
to  their  graduation;  it  might  be  used  for  Alumni 
purposes  and  small  gatherings  of  different  kinds. 

In  regard  to  the  memorial  scholarship  pro- 
posal the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  at 
least  a  number  of  scholarships  should  be  offered 
which  would  be  open  only  to  the  children, 
brothers  or  .sisters  of  men  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  war.  The  death  of  a  father  or  a  brother 
might  very  often  mean  that  one  who  wished  to 
take  University  training  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so  without  financial  assistance.  A  scholar- 
ship offered  to  such  an  one  would  be  memorial 
in  a  very  real  sense. 

The  meeting  regarded  its  deliberations  as 
entirely  unofficial  and  preliminary  but  because 
of  the  unquestioned  feeling  which  was  expressed 
that  some  memorial  must  be  established  it  felt 
justified  in  taking  one  definite  step,  viz:  the 
calling  of  a  meeting  of  a  larger  body  of  Alumni 
to  further  consider  the  matter  and  the  possibility 
of  launching  a  movement  among  the  Alumni 
to  secure  sufficient  sums  of  money  to  make  such 
memorials  possible. 

It  was  proposed  to  hold  this  meeting  some- 
time in  December.  Messrs  Angus  MacMurchy, 
T.  A.  Russell,  P.  H.  Mitchell,  and  R.  G.  Beattie 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  it. 

Roll  of  Service  Supplement   in 
the  Press 

A  supplement  to  the  University's  official 
Roll  of  Service  is  now  in  the  press.  This,  with 
the  original  edition,  will  give  in  brief  the  records 
as  far  as  they  are  known  of  all  those  who  have 
been  reported  as  being  on  Active  Service.  In 
1914  a  card  index  was  begun  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  O'Neil  of  the  Registrar's  staff, 
and  lists  were  also  kept  for  the  particular 
Faculties  and  Colleges  in  their  own  offices. 
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Partial  lists  were  published  in  the  MONTHLY, 
Varsity  and  other  journals. 

As  the  enlistments  increased  into  the 
thousands,  and  casualties,  etc.,  were  being  con- 
tinuously reported,  it  became  more  difficult,  with 
the  existing  facilities,  to  keep  these  lists  accurate 
and  complete  to  date.  Consequently  in  1917 
the  Board  of  Governors  supplied  the  means 
whereby  the  various  lists  might  be  collated  and 
a  systematic  effort  might  be  made  to  acquire 
fresh  information.  Circulars  were  sent  to  the 
families  of  those  whose  names  were  on  the  lists 
and  all  the  replies  received  have  been  filed. 
In  December  1917  the  first  edition  of  the  Roll 
of  Service  was  issued,  giving  these  records  briefly 
summarised. 

The  Roll  is  still  provisional  only.  Even  yet 
there  are  probably  many  University  of  Toronto 
men  on  service  whose  names  have  never  been 
reported  to  the  University,  especially  among 
those  who  enlisted  in  the  West.  (Thus  among 
the  "new  names"  to  be  published  shortly  are 
several  "old  enlistments,"  some  dating  as  far 
back  as  1914).  After  the  New  Year  the  pre- 
paration of  a  final  edition  will  begin.  In  this 
it  will  be  possible  to  give  more  details,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  all  the  information 
verified  and  completed  before  final  publication. 
To  this  end  circulars  will  again  be  sent  out,  this 
time  as  far  as  possible  to  the  men  themselves 
after  their  return.  So  far,  despite  all  efforts, 
there  are  still  many  cases  where  no  reply  has 
been  received  to  the  enquiries  that  have  been 
made.  The  readers  of  the  MONTHLY  can  pro- 
bably give  valuable  assistance  in  providing  in- 
formation that  is  lacking. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  Roll  are  still  available  for  dis- 
tribution, free  of  charge,  to  applicants.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  G.  O.  Smith, 
Editor,  Roll  of  Service,  University  of  Toronto. 


Registration  Drops 

War  conditions  have  again  adversely  affected 
the  University's  registration.  In  spite  of 
increased  enrollment  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
the  total  registration  in  the  University  shows  a 
decrease  of  some  450  from  last  year's  figures. 
In  the  Faculties  of  Forestry  and  Applied  Science 
the  enrolment  is  particularly  small. 

The  following  are  the  registration  figures  by 
Colleges  and  Faculties: 


University  College  
Victoria  College 

Men  Womer 
227      395 
96       178 
28        43 
83        63 
613         77 
173          3 
7       ... 

i  Total 
622 
274 
71 
146 
690 
176 
7 
1,227 
769 

Trinity  College  
St.  Michael's  College.... 
Medicine  

Applied  Science  
Forestry  

Men    .      ... 

Women  

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.986 

Physical  Training  still  compulsory 

All  male  students  of  the  University  were  this 
year  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examination 
by  Dr  Barton,  the  Physical  Director.  On  the 
basis  of  this  examination  they  have  been 
assigned  either  Military  Drill  or  corrective 
Physical  Training,  the  course  being  compulsory 
in  each  case.  Men  who  have  served  in  the 
C.E.F.  and  certain  senior  students  have  been 
granted  exemption  from  the  Military  Drill. 
The  schedule  calls  for  3  hours  per  week  in  the 
case  of  the  drill  and  2  hours  per  week  in  the  case 
of  the  physical  training. 

The  results  of  last  year's  training  were  so 
satisfactory  that  the  Senate  has  decided  to  make 
physical  training  a  permanent  requirement. 


Industrial   Research   in  the 
United  States 

Dr  S.  W.  Stratton  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.C.,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Institute  in  the  Physics  Building, 
on  the  evening  of  November  23rd.  Dr  Stratton 
spoke  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  Bureau  is  concerned 
with  Industrial  Research  in  the  United  States 
and  has  a  regular  staff  of  from  1,000  to  1,200 
people.  He  said  that  the  Bureau  made  very 
extensive  tests  of  different  commercial  substances 
such  as,  cement,  leather,  rubber,  and  terra 
cotta.  The  Bureau  also  carries  on  extensive 
investigations  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
various  manufacturing  processes. 
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No  Peace  without  Justice 

EMINENT  AUTHOR  AND  STATESMAN  DISCUSSES 
AFTER-WAR  PROBLEMS. 

"Justice,  not  peace,  is  the  true  object  in  the 
dealings  of  mankind.  Peace  is  an  idle  illusion 
until  the  nations  have  come  to  accept  the 
principles  of  justice." 

In  these  words  Lord  Charnwood,  speaking  at 
Convocation  Hall  on  November  6th,  character- 
ized the  foundation  on  which  world  harmony 
must  be  constituted.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  men  who  strive  for  peace  should  have  a 
fundamentally  right  moral  aim.  There  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  until  men  are  prepared  to  fight 
for  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  League  of  Nations 
and  the  problems  with  which  the  world  will 
be  confronted  after  the  war,  Lord  Charnwood 
declared  that  the  immediate  practical  problems 
will  be  administrative  and  legislative  rather  than 
judicial.  A  grand  court,  established  to  decide 
between  nation  and  nation  will  not  be  required 
immediately  but  the  administration  of  such 
countries  as  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves 
must  be  attended  to  at  once.  The  legislative 
regulation  of  Mesopotamia  and  sections  of 
Africa,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  the  Balkans 
will  be  the  first  great  international  task. 

In  the  case  of  Mesopotamia  the  British 
Army  is  at  present  in  control  but  Mesopotamia 
must  not  be  added  to  the  British  Empire.  It 
would  be  an  unspeakable  shame,  the  speaker 
declared,  if  as  a  result  of  the  war  any  large 
territory  were  added  to  the  British  domain. 
Yet  Mesopotamia  cannot  readily  be  made  into  a 
self-governing  country  and  no  one  with  any 
sense  of  justice  would  dream  of  returning  it  to 
Ottoman  authority.  Britain  would  be  glad  if 
some  other  great  power — France  or  the  United 
States — would  accept  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering some  of  these  unorganized  countries. 

Speaking  of  Imperialism  and  the  proposed 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  Lord 
Charnwood '  said  that  the  war  had  taught  the 
British  Empire  that  it  needed  a  central  control. 
In  instituting  an  Imperial  Parliament  many 
problems  will  be  encountered  but  these  problems 
will  be  solved  if  the  determination  to  solve  them 
in  the  right  way  remains  with  us.  Doubtless, 
many  difficulties  will  disappear  as  plans  are 
developed. 

The  Mother  Country  must  not  be  expected, 
the  speaker  said,  to  take  the  initiative  in  matters 


of  constitutional  change.  She  is  unacquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  Dominions  and  has  no 
desire  to  impose  her  will  upon  them.  The 
Dominions  must  themselves  come  forward  with 
suggestions  and  proposals  according  to  their 
particular  conditions  and  needs. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Charnwood  which 
was  moved  by  President  Falconer  at  the  close 
of  the  address  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  large  audience  present. 

University  Hospital  Supply 
Association 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  University 
Hospital  Supply  Association,  Mrs  W.  A.  Parks, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $4,094.87,  collected 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October. 

Mrs  Brefney  O'Reilly,  convener  of  the 
Packing  Committee,  reports  a  total  of  78  cases 
containing  21,131  articles,  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  September,  and  October.  The 
articles  packed  were  as  follows:  1,706  pyjamas, 
1,630  towels,  8,400  handkerchiefs,  2,326  wash- 
cloths, 53  split-sleeve  coats,  1,581  soldier's 
bags,  274  bed-socks,  2  dressing-gowns,  9  soft 
shoes,  264  caps,  1,692  head  bandages,  378  many- 
tailed  bandages,  748  day  shirts,  9  hot  water  bag 
covers,  228  housewives,  882  T  bandages,  48 
abdominal  binders,  335  amputation  bandages, 
3  arm  bandages,  1  amputation  sock,  7  hospital 
socks,  36  shirts,  32  pillow-slips,  6  surgical  shirts, 
34  surgeon's  gowns,  3  laparotomy  stockings, 
5  neckties,  14  arm  cushions,  350  socks,  3  odd 
bandages,  44  thigh  bandages,  28  sheets. 

There  were  2,000  pairs  of  socks  sent  to  the 
Field  Comforts'  Commission. 

The  British  Mission 

On  Monday,  November  4th,  the  University 
was  host  to  the  most  distinguished  educational 
mission  that  has  ever  visited  this  country.  It 
came  on  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defence  of  the  United  States  and  inquired  into 
the  best  means  of  securing  closer  co-operation 
between  the  educational  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

Dr  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Master  of 
Christ's  College  and  Reader  in  Zoology;  Sir 
Henry  Miers,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Manchester  and  Professor  of  Crystallography; 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Mewburn  Walker,  Fellow, 
Senior  Tutor,  and  Librarian  of  Queen's  College, 
Member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Oxford 
University;  Sir  Henry  Jones,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  University  of  Glasgow;  Dr  John 
Joly,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Miss  Caroline  Spur- 
geon,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Bedford 
College,  University  of  London;  Miss  Rose 
Sidgwick,  Lecturer  on  Ancient  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham,  composed  the  Mission. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  University  they  were 
conducted  to  West  Hall  where  the  Staff  of  the 
University  were  gathered  to  meet  them.  After 
a  brief  statement  by  the  President  of  the  organiz- 
ation and  work  of  the  University  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Mission  spoke  briefly.  Later 
the  members  of  the  Mission  visited  different 
parts  of  the  University  plant  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

Open  Lectures  on  Social  Service 

The  Department  of  Social  Service  of  the 
University  is  offering  this  year  a  course  of 
lectures  by  experts  who  have  done  pioneer  work 
in  different  fields  of  community  service.  The  sex 
lectures  are  on  fortnightly  Fridays  at  4  p.m.,  and 
will  be  in  the  Social  Service  Building,  8  Queen's 
Park,  unless  otherwise  announced. 

The  Schedule  is  as  follows; 

Nov.  29 — THOS.  ADAMS,  Town-Planning  Ex- 
pert, Commission  of  Conservation — ORGANKA- 
TION  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

Dec.  13 — HERBERT  J.  DALY,  Dominion 
Labour  Committee — PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 
IN  WELFARE  WORK  IN  CANADA. 

Jan.  10 — LEIFUR  MAGNUSSON,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labour — SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

Jan.  24 — REV.  PETER  BRYCE,  President  of 
The  Neighborhood  Workers'  Association — 
FEDERATION  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE. 

Feb.  7 — PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  Editor  of  The 
Survey — Subject  to  be  announced  later. 

Feb.  21 — Miss  AMELIA  DEFRIES,  British 
Embassy,  Washington — ART  AND  THE  CITY. 

Mar.  7 — Miss  M.  MACMURCHY,  Womerfs 
Section,  Canadian  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Association — WOMEN  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

Mar.  14 — MRS  V.  G.  SIMKHOVITCH,  Director, 
Greenwich  House,  New  York — GREENWICH 
HOUSE. 


Engineering  Alumni  pro- 
vides Undergraduate 
Scholarships 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Technical  Organiz- 
ations recently  made  a  survey  of  the  Engineering 
Faculties  of  the  Canadian  Universities  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  students  in  attendance. 
They  found  that  the  engineering  enrollment  had 
decreased  to  an  alarming  extent  and  that  gradu- 
ation classes  had  almost  reached  the  vanishing 
point.  In  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  there  were  only  150  men 
enrolled  in  1917-18,  while  in  pre-war  days  the 
normal  enrollment  was  from  700  to  800.  The 
graduating  class  last  Spring  numbered  23;  in 


MR.  P.  H.  MITCHELL, 

President,  Toronto  Branch,  Univeisity  of  Toronto, 
Engineering  Alumni  Association 

1914,  145  men  were  graduated.  There  was  not 
a  single  student  in  the  Electrical  Department  at 
McGill  last  year.  Conditions  at  Queen's  were 
much  the  same. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  very  much  impress- 
ed with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as,  while 
the  supply  of  students  had  so  greatly  decreased, 
the  demand  for  trained  engineers  had  through 
war  activities  and  plans  for  reconstruction 
greatly  increased.  In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  engineering  students  a  letter  was  sent 
out  in  the  Committee's  name  to  Collegiate 
Principales  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
situation  and  asking  them  to  lay  the  claims  of 
engineering  science  before  their  pupils. 
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At  this  juncture  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Alumi 
Association  came  forward  with  a  very  practical 
plan  in  regard  to  the  problem  in  so  far  as  their 
own  Alma  Mater  was  concerned.  It  proposed 
to  provide  undergraduate  scholarships,  believing 
that  through  these  a  number  of  young  men  who 
might  otherwise  enter  other  courses  or  possibly 
not  take  university  training  at  all  would  be 
attracted  to  the  Engineering  Faculty. 

This  proposal  was  at  once  acted  upon  and 
the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Association  is  now  guaranteeing  scholarships 
to  the  following  amounts. 

First  year,  1918-19 $    600.00 

Second  year,  1919-20 1,200.00 

Third  year,  1920-21 2,400.00 

Fourth  year,  1921-22 2,400.00 

Succeeding  years  as  required 2,400.00 

The  scholarships  are  of  $100.00  per  year  and 
$50.00  per  year  value.  This  year  they  were 
competed  for  in  special  examinations,  but  here- 
after they  will  be  awarded  on  Matriculation 
standing. 

Varsity  celebrates  Armistice 

It  was  just  like  the  good  old  days  of  yore, 
to  hear  Varsity  yells  on  Yonge  street  and  to 
watch  the  big  parade  of  Monday  afternoon,  in 
which  about  500  students  took  part.  The 
news  spread  like  wild-fire  and  by  one  o'clock  a 
band  of  students  had  gathered  at  Convocation 
Hall.  The  campus  had  been  cleaned  far  and 
wide  for  noise  making  instruments  and  other 
features  and  by  two  o'clock  the  parade  was  on 
its  way. 

The  University  band  led  off  followed  by  a 
lusty-throated  gang  of  Meds  who  tried  their 
best  to  keep  time  with  the  band  which  struggled 
heroically  with  the  "Dead  March  in  Saul." 
Carried  in  solemn  state  was  a  coffin  containing 
Mr  Hohenzollern  over  whom  all  the  fuss 
occurred.  After  Meds  came  Science  who  yelled 
their  war  cries  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
School  pushed  along  the  fusilage  of  an  old  air- 
plane and  in  it  had  placed  a  certain  young  man 
with  several  garbage-can  tops.  In  the  back 
seats  sat  two  coy  maidens  who  blushingly  re- 
marked "Oh  Gosh,  Mabel,  aint  them  Engineers 
the  rough  crowd."  A  wild  spirit  named  Mitchell 
led  the  yells  to  great  effect. 

Arts  followed  School  and  kept  up  a  continu- 
pus  roar  of  song  and  yell  under  the  leadership  of 


a  lad  named  Patrick,  whose  brave  efforts  to  get 
the  words  in  the  right  place,  nearly  killed  a 
young  lady  in  front  of  the  city  hall.  Arts 
proudly  bore  at  the  head  a'  figure  of  "kink  as 
was"  seated  in  a  barrel  draped  in  black.  The 
kaiser  was  compelled  to  throw  kisses  at  all  the 
pretty  girls  and  yell  at  all  elder  ladies  till  he 
was  black  in  the  face.  The  parade  marched 
along  College  to  Yonge  and,  amid  cheers,  con- 
tinued down  Yonge  to  King.  Along  Yonge 
several  attempts  to  break  up  the  parade  failed 
so  grievously  that  no  more  raids  were  made. 
Along  King  street  to  Bay  and  up  to  the  City 
Hall  the  band  marched,  then  by  Queen  to 
University  Avenue  where  the  parade  was  held 
up  for  the  Victory  Loan  display.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  O.T.C.  was  loudly  cheered  and 
returned  men  got  their  share  of  applause  from 
the  students.  After  this  delay  the  parade 
continued  to  the  campus  where  it  disbanded  and 
the  kaiser  was  burnt  by  the  Arts  men  amid  great 
rejoicing.  It  was  a  grand  time  and  the  students 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  they  con- 
ducted themselves.  Toronto  papers  passed  ex- 
tremely favourable  comment  on  the  parade. 

During  the  morning  and  at  night  smaller 
parades  of  Varsity  students  were  held  with  more 
or  less  success.  Everybody  had  a  good  time 
and  the  city  knew  for  sure  that  Varsity  was  still 
there  with  all  her  "pep." — THE  VARSITY. 

"School"  Men  break  in  Freshmen 

"Oh,  say,  did  you  get  it  all  off,  Bill?" 
The  above  was  the  opening  of  a  conversation 
overheard  between  two  Science  Freshmen  in 
the  School  on  Saturday  morning  that  immediate- 
ly followed  Friday  night.  The  "it,"  as  the 
reader  will  see  presently,  was  a  sore  point. 

There  sure  was  something  doing  Friday 
night.  People  that  happened  to  pass  within 
a  block  of  the  University  Schools  wondered  if 
there  was  news  of  another  victory.  For  there 
were  Science  men  yelling  as  they  had  done  only 
twenty  hours  before  and  any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  Science  men  knows  that  one 
thing  they  can  do  is  "yell."  Well,  gentle  reader, 
it  was  not  news  of  another  "victory."  It  was 
something,  not  more  important  at  all,  but 
something  that  filled  many  a  freshman's  heart 
with  anxiety,  which  victory  never  does.  In 
other  words  the  sophs  were  going  to  break  in 
the  freshmen.  And  they  did.  The  verdant 
ones  were  politely  ushered  into  the  gym  where 
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they  received  "it."  Oh  boy,  they  did  look 
pretty  when  when  they  were  all  painted  up. 
"It"  was  paint,  and  the  sophs  rubbed  it  in. 

The  first  fresh  to  enter  showed  signs  of  fight. 
His  name  was  "Shure-shot  Sam,"  and  his 
exhibition  of  shooting  nearly  upset  all  the 
calculations  of  the  vigorous  members  of  2T1. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  set  before  Judge 
"Peteroff"  Cullitoni. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  august  dignitary  of  a 
Science  "Smoker"  knows  his  tender  heart. 
The  freshmen  who  came  before  him  in  tears 
beseeching  him  to  let  them  have  their  right 
boot  back,  and  not  to  change  for  the  egg  sham- 
poo, know  it  well.  The  judge  was  merciful,  if 
not  just.  Realizing  that  he  had  been  a  freshman 
once,  he  condemned  those  who  had  already  run 
the  gauntlet  (say,  Bill,  is  your  back  sore?) — to 
a  mustard  plaster.  The  judge  gained  general 
favour  for  his  sentences,  whilst  his  stories  later 
on  won  rounds  of  applause. 

The  Sophomores  are  saying  that  this  Smoker 
was  the  best  ever.  They  say  the  cigarettes  were 
of. the  best  brand  and  the  eats  were  excellent. 
Songs  were  sung,  yells  were  yelled,  and  at  an 
early  hour,  which  seemed  like  eternity  to  some 
freshmen,  the  party  broke  up.  There  were 
sadder  but  wiser  men  in  the  first  year  next 
morning. — THE  VARSITY. 

Another  Supplement  in  the 
Press 

One  of  the  finest  war  records  in  existence  is 
the  record  of  the  University's  effort  as  prepared 
by  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  in  the 
Varsisy  Magazine  Supplement.  Three  editions 
have  already  been  issued  covering  different 
periods  of  the  war.  They  contain  a  photographic 
record  of  all  the  University  men  who  have  en- 
listed, with  special  reference  to  those  who  have 
been  killed,  and  editorial  sections  in  which  cases 
of  specific  University  service  are  given. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Supple- 
ments have  gone  to  various  war  reliefs.  To 
date  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  has 
contributed:  $6,000.00  to  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross;  $7,135.96  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Base  Hospital  Fund;  $2,356.77  to  the  Re- 
educational  work  for  returned  soldiers;  $1,950.00 
to  the  67th  Varsity  Battery;  $1,550.00  to  the 
Overseas  Training  Company  of  the  officers' 
Training  Corps;  $200.00  to  the  University  Tank 


Battalion;  $3,841.85  to  the  Patriotic  and 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Fund;  $7,835.15  to  the 
British  Red  Cross  Fund;  $474.50  to  the  Belgian 
and  Serbian  Relief  Fund. 

The  Council  has  now  on  hand  about  $3,000  of 
Patriotic  Trust  Funds  and  is  about  to  publish  a 
Fourth  Edition  of  the  Varsity  Magazine  Supple- 
ment, proceeds  of  which  we  hope  will  reach 
$20,000.  In  this,  the  policy  of  previous  years 
will  be  followed  both  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  net  proceeds  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Editions  are  still  on  hand  and  may  be  secured 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council.  In  purchasing  this  record  of 
our  University's  war  activities,  the  Alumni 
would  not  only  be  providing  themselves  with 
something  which  will  be  of  perpetual  and  proud 
interest  to  them,  but  will  also  be  making  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  above  mentioned  war  reliefs. 

Students  to  get  Subscriptions 

At  a  meeting  of  Class  and  Society  Executives 
called  recently  by  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  it  was  enthusiastically  decided  that  the 
student  body  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
further  the  Alumni  movement. 

After  a  discussion  upon  the  ways  and  means 
through  which  assistance  might  be  given  it  was 
decided  that  the  Students'  Council  should  be  ask- 
ed to  organize  a  campaign  for  Alumni  member- 
ship and  subscription  to  THE  MONTHLY  during 
the  Christmas  vacation.  Prominent  students 
will  be  asked  to  call  on  Alumni  in  their  home 
towns  at  this  time. 

The  students  expressed  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  relieve  their  former  High 
School  teachers  and  others  of  the  $2.00  fee  in 
question! 


St  Michael's  College  held  its  annual  dinner 
at  the  Carls- Rite  on  the  evening  of  November 
21st.  The  Rev.  Father  Muckle  spoke  on  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  the  Rev.  Father 
McCorkell  on  the  place  of  Athletics  in  college 
life. 

A  University  Choir  has  been  formed  to  lead 
the  singing  in  Convocation  Hall  at  the  Sunday 
Services.  Mr  A.  T.  Cringan  of  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  of  Music  will  conduct  the  choir 
and  Miss  Fotherineham  will  act  as  organist. 


Staff  Appointments 


PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  ON  THE  STAFF  AS  OF  JULY  1st,  1918. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

C.  A.  Chant Professor  of  Astro-Physics. 

A.  Carruthers Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  Archaeology. 

J.  H.  Faull Professor  of  Botany. 

D.  R.  Keys Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

C.  D.  Howe Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

W.  G.  Smith Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

W.  H.  Clawson Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

.F.  A.  Hartman Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

L.  J.  Rogers •  •  •  •  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  Hodder  Williams Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

F.  E.  Coombs Assistant  Professor  of  Methods  in  Elementary  Subjects. 

W.  C.  Ferguson Assistant  Professor  of  Methods  in  French  and  German. 

G.  M.  Jones Assistant  Professor  of  Methods  in  English. 

W.  J.  DunTop Lecturer  in  Elementary  Subjects. 

FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY. 

C.  D.  Howe Associate  Professor  of  Forestry. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC. 

Dr  A.  S.  Vpgt Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Healey  Willan Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Dr  Albert  Ham Lecturer  on  Church  Music. 

H.  A.  Fricker Lecturer  on  Choral  and  Orchestral  Music. 

F.  A.  Moure University  Organist  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Music 

DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lang. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 
FOR  1918-19. 

MINERALOGY: — 

Lecturer J.  Ellis  Thomson. 

CHEMISTRY: — 

Lecturer W.  S.  Funnell. 

Assistants E.  I.  Fulmer. 

J.  W.  Morgan. 
M.  E.  Smith. 
BIOLOGY: — 

Lecturer,  Elementary  Biology W.  A.  Clemens. 

Lecturer,  Vertebrate  Embryology A.  F.  Coventry.  * 

Demonstrator E.  H.  Craigie. 

Temporary  Assistant,  Embryology M.  D.  McKichan. 

Preparator Miss_D.  Fraser. 

Museum  Assistant  and  Cataloguer E.  B.  S.  Logier. 
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BOTANY: — 

Demonstrators Miss  J.  McFarlam>. 

Miss  J.  G.  Wright. 

Class  Assistant A.  W.  McCallum. 

Technical  Assistant Miss  L.  V.  Baker. 

BIO-CHEMISTRY  : — • 

Fellow F.  W.  Ward  (vice  C.  P.  Lathrop). 

PHYSIOLOGY: — 

Demonstrator « Mrs  W.  K.  Fraser. 

Fellow R.  S.  Lang. 

Assistant Mrs  Margaret  E.  McFarlane. 

HISTORY: — 

Lecturers G.  M.  Smith.* 

Vincent  Massey.  * 
W.  S.  Wallace. 

Substitute  Lecturer W.  P.  M.  Kennedy. 

Special  Lecturer S.  R.  Hooke. 

Instructor Miss  Margorie  G.  Reid. 

ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH: — 

Lecturer A.  Lipari.  * 

Instructor M.  Catalano.  * 

Temporary  Instructors Rev.  N.  Cacciapuoti  (Italian). 

B.  F.  Swedelius  (Spanish) 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY: — 

Lecturer,    Philosophy,   and   Assistant   in    Psychological 

Laboratory E.  A.  Bott.  * 

Instructor  in  Psychology E.  J.  Pratt. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE: — 

Lecturer  in  Federal,  English  and  Colonial  Constitutional 

Law Professor  A.  H.  F.  Lefroy. 

Lecturer  in  Commercial  and  International  Law J.  D.  Falconbridge. 

MATHEMATICS: — 

Lecturer I.  R.  Pounder. 

Fellow B.  Sadowski. 

PHYSICS: — 

Lecturer H.  A.  McTaggart.  * 

Temporary  Lecturer H.  F.  Dawes. 

Demonstrator R.  C.  Dearie. 

Assistant  Demonstrators Miss  E.  Bishop. 

Miss  A.  W.  Foster. 
Stuart  McLean. 
Miss  H.  C.  Millar. 
E.  R.  I.  Pratt. 
Miss  F.  M.  Quinlan. 
J.  C.  Thompson. 

Stenographer Miss  M.  E.  Lowrey. 

GEOLOGY: — 

Lecturer A.  MacLean. 

LATIN: — 

Lecturers David  Duff. 

W.  G.  Hardy. 
W.  D.  Wo^dhead. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY: — 

Lecturers A.  Grant  Brown. 

C.  N.  Cochrane.* 
ENGLISH: — 

Substitute  Lecturer W.  P.  M.  Kennedy. 

Temporary  Assistants Miss  A.  M.  Lobb. 

Miss  G.  I.  Wookey. 
Miss  M.  Wrong. 
FRENCH: — 

Lecturers F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret. 

H.  S.  McKellar. 
Marcel  Moraud. 

Instructors P.  Balbaud.  * 

J.  A.  Bibet. 
GERMAN: — 

Lecturer G.  E.  Holt. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A.  Primrose Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  C.  Watt Assistant  Professor  in  Anatomy. 

FOR  1918-19. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY: — 

Lecturers D.  A.  L.  Graham.  * 

H.  K.  Detweiler. 

Fellow I.  H.  Erb. 

Demonstrator  and   Assistant    Curator  of   Pathological 

Museum W.  L.  Robinson. 

Demonstrator  in  charge  of  Clinical  Microscopy W.  Fletcher  McPhedran. 

Assistants H.  W.  Baker.* 

R.  R.  Graham.* 
R.  W.  Naylor. 
O.  R.  Mabee. 
J.  A.  Oille. 

Clinical  Assistant D.  H.  Boddington.* 

CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY: — 

Lecturer ' C.  G.  Imrie* 

Demonstrator  and  Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory F.  W.  Rolph. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory D.  H.  Boddington.* 

PHARMACY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY: — 

Substitute  Lecturer A.  Brodey. 

Assistant J.  A.  Macdonald. 

Class  Assistants F.  C.  Harrison. 

Charles  Sheard,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Rush. 
MEDICINE  AND  CLINICAL  MEDICINE: — 

Demonstrators — Allan  Brown.  W.  Fletcher  McPhedran. 

E.  C.  Burson.  C.  S.  McVicar.* 

F.  A.  Clarkson.  Brefney  O'Reilly. 
J.  S.  Graham  (also  Pediatrics).                   G.  W.  Ross. 

R.  W.  Mann.  D.  King  Smith.* 

A.  J.  Mackenzie.*  G.  S.  Strathy.* 

J.  H.  McPhedran.*  C.  J.  Wagner. 

G.  S.  Young. 
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Assistants— R.  G.  Armour.*  J.  A.  Oille. 

G.  Bates.*  T.  J.  Page. 

G.  F.  Boyer.*  F.  S.  Park.* 

T.  J.  Glover.  G.  E.  Richards. 

B.  Hannah.  Charles  Sheard,  Jr. 

J.  D.  Loudon.  L.  J.  Solway. 

F.  S.  Minns.  E.  J.  Trow. 

John  P.  Mitchell.  M.  B.  Whyte. 

Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics A.  W.  Canfield. 

Assistant  in  Pediatrics George  Smith. 

Lecturer  in  Tuberculosis  Clinic C.  D.  Parfitt. 

OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNAECOLOGY: — 

Demonstrators M.  M.  Crawford  (Obstetrics).* 

A.  C.  Hendrick  (Gynaecology). 

W.  J.  Mabee  (Obstetrics). 

S.  J.  N.  Magwood  (Obstetrics).* 

Assistants H.  E.  Clutterbuck  (Gynaecology).* 

N.  D.  Frawley  (Obstetrics). 
J.  Gordon  Gallic. 
W.  W.  Lailey. 
William  A.  Scott.* 
R.  W.  Wesley. 
OPHTHALMOLOGY  : — 

Assistants A.  F.  Aylesworth. 

Colin  Campbell. 
S.  M.  Lyon. 
D.  N.  Maclennan. 
OTO-LARYNGOLOGY  : — 

Assistants G.  M.  Biggs. 

Edmund  Boyd. 
A.  D.  McKelvey. 
Jane  P.  Sproule. 
THERAPEUTICS  : — 

Demonstrator  and  Acting  Head  of  Department G.  W.  Ross. 

Assistants H.  M.  Tovell. 

W.  V.  Watson. 
HYGIENE  : — 

Temporary  Lecturer R.  D.  Defries. 

PSYCHIATRY: — 

Demonstrator H.  Clare. 

Assistant C.  M.  Hincks. 

The  resignation  of  Dr  Geoffrey  Boyd  as  Associate  Professor  of  Oto-Laryngology,  has  been 
accepted. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 
FOR  1918-19. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING: — 

Lecturers W.  S.  Guest. 

A.  R.  Zimmer. 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING: — 

Lecturer  in  Hydraulics J.  J.  Traill. 

Lecturer,  Machine  Design J.  H.  Billings. 

Lecturer,  Thermodynamics J.  H.  Parkin.* 
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MIXING  ENGINEERING: — 

Lecturers F.  C.  Dyer. 

J.  T.  King. 
SURVEYING: — 

Lecturers S.  R.  Crerar. 

E.  W.  Banting. 
APPLIED  CHEMISTRY: — 

Temporary  Instructor  in   Chemical  Engineering Miss  F.  McMechan. 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY  : — 

Lecturer J.  T.  Burt-Gerrans. 

Demonstrator Raymond  Fetzer  (vice  W.  G.  Birrell). 

ARCHITECTURE  : — 

Lecturer H.  H.  Madill.* 

DRAWING: — 

Instructor  and  Librarian Miss  J.  C.  Laing. 

Lecturer W.  J.  Smither. 

Demonstrators F.  E.  Watson. 

O.  Margison. 
ENGINEERING  PHYSICS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY: — 

Demonstrator Gordon  L.  Wallace. 

LECTURERS  IN  ACCOUNTING: —  W.  S.  Ferguson. 

A.  R.  Clute  (Limited  Companies). 
SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH: — 

Rasearch  Assistant J-  V.  Dickson. 

FACULTY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
FOR  1918-19. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE: — 

Lecturers Miss  L.  L.  Ockley . 

Miss  Hannah  Hill. 
Miss  Jennie  Rowntree. 

Instructor , Mrs  M.  V.  Scott. 

Laboratory  Assistant Miss  M.  S.  McDonald. 

FOOD  CHEMISTRY: — 

.Instructor,  Physiological  Chemistry Miss  Ruth  Neff. 

Assistant    in     Bio-Chemistry    for    Household    Science 

Students Miss  Carlotta  Harwood. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  COURSES. 

Acting  Director Professor  R.  M.  Maclver. 

DENTAL  RESEARCH. 

Research  Assistant Miss  C.  J.  Fraser. 

FOR  1918-19 

Dr.  J.  W.  Barton Physical  Director. 

G.  H.  Corsan Swimming  Instructor. 

Miss  Ivey  Coventry .  Directress  of  Physical  Training  for  Women  Students. 

Collier  C.  Grant Secretary  of  Students'  Administrative  Council. 

Miss  L.  I.  Livingstone Superintendent  of  the  Women's  Residences. 

Miss  L.  Panton Housekeeper  for  Women's  Residences. 

Miss  V.  M.  Ryley Superintendent  of  the  Dining  Hall. 

Miss  M.  Wrong Resident  Head  of  University  College  Women's  Union. 

Miss  E.  Middleton Housekeeper  for  University  College  Women's  Union. 

Miss  Agnes  MacGillivray Clerk  in  Roll  of  Service  Office. 

*On  Active  Service. 


With  the  Alumni 


Varsity  Man  on  North  Sea 
Trawler 

The  war  has  called  University  men  to 
remarkable  tasks.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  recently  by  Principal 
Hutton  from  W.  G.  Hanna  B.A.  (U)  '11.  Mr 
Hanna  has  since  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Sub-Lieutenant  R.N.V.R. 

"The  trawlers  and  drifters,  on  which  I  spent 
the  winter,  are  small  boats.  The  trawlers  are 
rarely  over  120  feet  long  and  the  drifters  about 
80.  The  quarters  on  board  are  necessarily 
narrow  and  the  conveniences  few.  The  skipper, 
mate,  engineers  and  cook  sleep  in  bunks  ranged 
round  a  little  cabin  aft,  the  centre  of  which 
is  fully  occupied  by  the  mess  table.  The  six 
men  in  the  crew  live  in  more  crowded  quarters 
forward.  The  bulk  of  the  space  is  taken  up  by 
the  engine  room  and  coal  bunkers. 

Many  of  the  boats  were  fishing  boats  in 
peace  time;  now  they  are  at  a  more  serious  game. 
They  are  seaworthy;  too  seaworthy  for  some  land 
sailors,  and  also  for  the  Germans.  They  are 
out  in  all  weathers,  performing  all  sorts  of 
duties,  patrol,  convoy,  mine-sweeping,  sub- 
hunting.  They  are  our  "wooden  walls;"  liter- 
ally in  some  cases,  for  many  drifters  are  built  of 
wood;  besides  they  do  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
They  are  the  work-a-day  navy  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  from  the  Grand  Fleet.  They  are 
perhaps  the  best,  and  undoubtedly  the  quickest 
way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sea  in  all 
its  moods — intimately  acquainted  in  fact,  for 
a  cool  caress  down  the  back  of  the  neck  is  often 
the  only  introduction.  The  boats  are  small 
and  ride  every  wave.  In  calm  weather,  the 
gentle  motion  and  the  swish  at  the  bow  called 
to  mind  the  description  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Odyssey,  where  the  men  shove  off 
from  Ithaca  at  dusk,  sail  with  a  fair  wind  all 
night,  the  bow  plashing  in  the  waves,  and  at 
dawn  push  their  prow  on  the  sandy  shore.  The 
other  scene,  a  trawler  or  drifter  in  a  gale,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  by  any  such  reference 
lest  I  should  become  entangled  trying  to  mount 
Neptune  on  Pegasus.  I  will  say  this,  however, 
that  profanity  is  heard  at  times  and  not  without 
cause.  When,  for  instance,  the  dinner  has 
glided  from  table  to  deck  between  mouthfuls 


or  when  a  Canadian  with  a  College  education, 
propped  against  the  edge  of  his  bunk,  neither 
sitting  nor  standing,  vainly  endeavours  to  draw 
on  his  trousers,  then  surely  strong  language  is 
justified.  .  .  . 

The  boats  are  manned  by  fishermen,  rather 
a  class  by  themselves,  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  English  people.  The  skipper  of  a  drifter 
I  was  on,  an  East  Coast  herring  catcher,  was 
typical.  He  feared  nothing  on  land  or  water, 
and  used  to  hunt  up  special  jobs  of  painting  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  just  to  assert  his  independ- 
ence. On  February  nights  he  used  to  while 
away  the  middle  watch  in  the  wheel-house 
bawling  out  all  the  ditties  he  could  remember, 
some  were  from  music  halls,  but  some  seemed 
peculiar  to  the  fishermen.  A  few  had  the  ballad 
form.  One  in  particular,  I  remember  "The 
Scarboro  Maid,"  in  rhythm  and  refrain  and 
episode  was  similar  to  the  sort  found  in  Percy's 
Reliques.  I  wondered  if  amongst  the  rough 
verse  and  the  ribaldry  of  the  most,  there  might 
not  be  bits  worth  preserving  equally  as  well 
as  what  Percy  or  Child  collected.  .  .  . 

In  January  after  considerable  grinding  at 
odd  times,  I  passed  for  mate  of  a  trawler. 
After  more  study  and  experience  I  passed  for 
skipper  in  April,  and  then  came  the  Commission." 

Miss  Dorothy  Fraser's  Death 

Through  the  death,  on  October  15th,  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Fraser,  the  Department  of  Biology 
lost  an  able  assistant,  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  one  of  the  most  promising  of  its  few 
women  graduates  in  science.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Fraser  and  Mrs  Fraser, 
now  of  Owen  Sound. 

Upon  entering  the  special  course  in  science 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Miss  Fraser  selected  her 
studies  in  the  biological  division,  graduating 
with  the  highest  honours  in  1917.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  she  was  appointed  Preparator  for  the 
laboratory  courses  in  Biology,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  was  beginning  her 
second  year  of  service.  A  young  woman  of 
quiet  tastes  and  of  great  refinement  of  character, 
whose  life  opportunity,  small  as  it  was,  gave 
evidence  of  real  devotion  to  science,  without 
pride  or  personal  reward. 
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Mr  Richard  Hamer,  M.A.  (U)  '17  has  been 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie,  one  of  the 
four  schools  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Chicago. 

Mr  Hamer  was  for  sometime  special  labora- 
tory assistant  and  demonstrator  in  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  twice 
awarded  scholarships  by  the  Industrial  and 
Scientific  Research  Council  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  He  did  valuable  work  on  rubber 
problems  and  so  interested  a  number  of  chemists 
and  rubber  manufacturers  that  a  small  associa- 
tion was  formed.  This  association  still  meets 
to  discuss  problems  of  the  rubber  trade. 


Lt.-Col.  Thomas  Edwin  Perrett,  B.A.  (V) 
'91,  although  totally  blind  as  the  result  of  wounds 
received  in  France,  has  resumed  charge  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  in  Regina,  having 
fitted  himself  at  St.  Dunstan's  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  June  1918  Lt.-Col.  Perrett  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 


Mrs  A.  T.  Watt  (nee  Madge  Robertson, 
B.A.  (U)  '89,  M.A.  '90),  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Robertson,  K.C.,  Collingwood,  has  been  decor- 
ated by  His  Majesty  the  King  with  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  for  her  services  while  in  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  England.  Before  going 
overseas  she  had  done  excellent  work  organizing 
Women's  Institutes  in  B.C.  into  a  Government 
Department.  This  work  she  continued  in 
England. 

Charles  A.  Bell,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  Major, 
has  been  awarded  a  bar  to  his  Military  Cross. 
Major  Bell  is  a  First  Contingent  man,  having 
enlisted  as  a  sapper  in  the  Engineers.  He  was 
wounded  at  Ypres  in  1915  and  again  in  May, 
1916,  and  is  now  in  England  recovering  from 
severe  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Amiens 
early  in  August.  His  commission  was  won  on  the 
field,  and  he  has  since  then  been  rapidly  promoted 

Ernest  A.  McMillan,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  F.R.C.O., 
Mus.Doc.,  has  cabled  to  his  parents  stating  that 
he  has  reached  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Dr. 
McMillan  has  been  interned  in  Ruhleben, 
Germany,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
expects  to  be  home  before  Christmas. 


Dr  McMillan,  while  in  prison  in  Germany 
composed  a  choral  and  orchestral  work  based 
upon  Swinburne's  "Ode  to  England".  He  was 
allowed  to  send  the  manuscript  to  Oxford, 
England,  where  it  secured  for  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music. 

Alumni  Notes 

Major  W.  L.  Baynes-Reed,  Trinity  '95, 
formerly  rector  of  St  John's  Church,  has  been 
awarded  the  D.S.O. 

Mr  H.  Addington  Bruce,  B.A.  (T)  '95, 
M. A., '96,  has  published  a  new  book,  "Handicaps 
of  Childhood" 

Lt.-Col.  J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  D.S.O.,  B.A.  (U) 
'97,  Gene'ral  Staff  Officer  (1st  Grade)  has  been 
gazetted  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
awarded  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

The  engagement  is  announced  in  England, 
of  Major  Eric  Armour,  B.A.  (U)  '99,  who  went 
overseas  with  the  95th  Battalion,  to  Miss  Edith 
Kay,  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John  Kay  of 
Toronto. 

Mrs  E.  Frank  Whittemore,  B.A.  (U)  '00, 
(nee  Miss  A.  St  O.  Cole)  has  recently  moved 
from  Toronto  to  the  Mount  Royal  Apts.,  St 
Catharine  Street,  Montreal. 

Miss  Edith  Creighton,  B.A.  (U)  '00,  a 
member  of  the  Library  staff,  graduate  in  the 
course  in  First  Aid,  Home  Nursing  and  Massage, 
who  has  been  working  in  military  hospitals  in 
Toronto  and  also  giving  instruction  at  Hart 
House,  is  now  situated  in  Regina. 

Capt.  T.  W.  B.  Marling,  B.A.  (T)  '01,  of 
Lakefield,  Ontario,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross.  Capt.  Marling  enlisted  in  the 
93rd  Battalion  but  reverted  to  lieutenant's 
rank  to  get  to  France.  In  April,  1917,  he  was 
again  promoted  to  captain. 

Major  Thomas  R.  Loudon,  B.A.Sc.  '06,  who 
was  invalided  to  Canada  last  May,  has  been 
appointed  Officer  Commanding  the  Royal 
Canadian  Engineers,  in  Military  District  No.  11. 

Major  Douglas  H.  C.  Mason,  D.S.O. ,  B.A.Sc. 
'08,  of  the  original  3rd  Battalion  has  been 
awarded  a  bar  to  his  D.S.O. 

Major  G.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  B.A.  (U)  '09, 
Senior  Chaplain  of  the  4th  Canadian  Division, 
France,  has  been  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

Lieut.  Allan  Greey  has  won  the  Military 
Cross.  He  was  an  Applied  Science  student 
1907-1909  and  went  overseas  with  the  170th 
Battalion. 
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Miss  Edith  Atkin,  B.A.  (U)  '09,  who  has  for 
the  past  year  been  doing  valuable  work  in  the 
educational  department  of  the  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany, is  now  teaching  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto. 

Capt.  Charles  F.  Atkinson,  M.B.  '09,  of  the 
C.A.M.C.,  has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 
Capt.  Atkinson  went  overseas  as  M.O.  of  the 
202nd  Edmonton  Battalion.  He  has  served  in 
France  with  the  llth  Field  Ambulance  and  with 
the  44th  Battalion. 

Capt.  W.  D.  Herridge,  B.A.  (U)  '09,  has  been 
awarded  a  bar  to  his  Military  Cross.  Capt. 
Herridge  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross  in 
January  1918  and  has  been  mentioned  in 
despatches. 

Gerald  Malone,  U.C.  '09,  Lieutenant  with 
the  124th  Battalion,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Capt  Roy  H.  Thomas,  M.B.  '09,  C.A.M.C., 
has  won  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  Adams  T.  Fergusson,  B.A.Sc.  '11,  has 
been  awarded  the  Military  Cross.  Lieut. 
Fergusson  went  overseas  as  an  officer  with  the 
241st  Battalion.  After  a  short  time  spent  in 
England  with  the  4th  Reserve  Battalion  he  went 
to  France  to  the  18th  Battalion. 

Bernard  F.  Fitzpatrick,  B.A.  (St  M.)  '11, 
and  graduate  of  Osgoode  has  been  appointed 
Solicitor-General  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Canada  with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 

Mrs  Arnold,  (nee  Rhea  Wilson,  B.A.  (U)  '11,) 
is  residing  in  Madock,  Optario. 

Miss  Violet  Dickson,  B.A.  (U)  '11,  has  been 
engaged  in  Red  Cross  work  in  London,  England 
Miss  Edith  Ferguson,  B.A.  (U)  '11,  has  been. 
doing  work  in  the  Perkins  Bull  Hospital. 

Miss  Mary  Bain,  B.A.  (U)  '11,  is  teaching 
Moderns  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Toronto.  Her  home  address  is  26  Biggar  Ave. 
Capt.  Cyril  Carrie,  M.A.'(U)  '12,  and  Mrs 
Carrie,  B.A.  (U)  '12,  are  living  at  14  Gibson 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Major  H.  R.  Alley,  B.A.  (U)  '12,  is  now 
attached  to  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  and  is 
stationed  fn  London. 

W.  Ross  Macdonald,  B.A.  (U)  '13,  late 
Lieut.  2nd  Canadian  Battalion  has  returned  from 
the  United  States  where  he  was  lecturing  ano* 
has  resumed  his  work  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

Miss  Florence  Train,  B.A.  (U)  '13  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Confederation  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  Toronto. 


Lieut.  A.  P.  Johnston,  has  been  awarded  tin- 
Military  Cross.  He  attended  Victoria  College 
in  1913-1914. 

Major  F.  J.  Mulqueen,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  '13, 
has  been  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Pedley,  B.A.  (U)  '13,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross.  He  was  wounded 
in  August  last. 

Miss  Isobel  Brown,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  has  become 
Principal  of  St  Margarets  College,  Toronto. 

Miss  K.  E.  M.  Hughes,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  College  Street  Library 
is  also  acting  as  translator  of  French  for  the 
T.  Eaton  Company. 

Miss  Olive  Ziegler,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  who  has 
been  High  School  and  Collegiate  Secretary  in 
Toronto  is  now  attending  Y.  W.  Training  School 
in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Tucker,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  formerly 
of  St  Thomas  High  School,  has  been  appointed 
to  teach  science  in  Upper  Canada  College. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has  been  appointed 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  this  College. 

Capt.  Hubert  R.  Banks,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  has 
won  the  Military  Cross.  Capt.  Banks  enlisted 
in  May  1916  with  the  Overseas  Training  Com- 
pany but  took  out  his  commission  with  the 
Canadian  Engineers  and  was  appointed  to  the 
123rd  Battalion.  On  reaching  France  he  was 
made  Engineer  Officer  on  a  Headquarters 
Staff. 

Morley  F.  Verity,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  Lieutenant 
with  the  125th  Battalion,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Millman,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  is 
taking  a  training  in  nursing  at  the  Bcllevue 
Hospital  in  New  York. 

C.  C.  Martin,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  Lieutenant  with 
the  C.F.A.  has  been  twice  wounded,  in  July 
1917,  and  August  last.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Military  Cross. 

Miss  Bessie  Ferguson,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  who 
last  year  held  a  position  as  Physical  Instructor 
in  a  western  college  is  staying  at  her  home  in 
Meaford. 

The  Reverend  S.  Childs,  B.A.  (T)  '15,  has 
left  St  James'  Cathedral,  Toronto,  to  become 
curate  to  the  Reverend  Canon  Snowdon,  of 
St  George's  Church,  Ottawa. 

Victor  A.  Beacock,  B.A.Sc.  '15,  Captain  with 
4th  Royal  Fusiliers,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Third  Universities  Company,  P.P.C.LJ.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 
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ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  provides  a  convenient  guide  to  Toronto  Alumni,  particularly 
those  who  may  wish  to  transact  business  at  a  distance.  Information  regarding 
rates  of  insertion  will  gladly  be  given  by  the  Business  Manager. 


ARMOUR  &  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 
K.  DOUGLAS  ARMOUR,  K.C. 
HENRY  W.  MICKLE 
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W.  Davidson,  K.C.  John  A.  Paterson,  K.C. 

G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B.  A.  T.  Davidson,  LL.B. 
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OSLER,  HOSKIN  and  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
THE  DOMINION  BANK  BUILDING 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.        F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 
H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.          Britton  Osier 
W.  A.  Cameron  A.  W.  Langmuir. 

Counsel—  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 
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Capt.  K.  C.  Burness,  Science  '15,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross.  He  went  overseas 
with  the  P.P.C.L.I.  " 

Edwin  V.  Deverall,  B.A.Sc.  '15,  formerly 
Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Engineers  has 
been  promoted  Captain  for  efficient  work  in 
the  field. 

Capt.  William  C.  Givens,  M.B.  '16,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  for  maintaining  a 
first  aid  post  for  two  days  under  heavy  fire. 

J.  Ruthven  Wilson,  B.S.A.  '16,  Lieutenant 
with  the  55th  Battery  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross  for  bravery  when  his  battery 
was  in  action  along  with  the  Canadian  army  at 
the  time  they  broke  through  the  Hindenburg 
line. 

Lieut.  Edward  C.  Gordon,  B.A.  (U)  '16,  has 
won  the  Military  Cross.  Lieut.  Gordon  went 
to  England  in  August  1916,  with  the  134th 
Battalion.  He  was  wounded  in  August  last  and 
has  since  been  in  hospital  in  England. 

Lieut.  James  C.  Auld,  M.C.,  Arts  (U)  '16, 
has  been  awarded  a  second  bar  to  his  Military 
Cross. 

Miss  Katharine  Begg,  B.A.  (U)  '17,  is  li- 
brarian at  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation, Toronto. 

The  Military  Cross  has  been  awarded  to 
Walter  F.  Smith,  U.C.  '17,  Lieutenant  in  the 
19th  Battalion. 

Lieut.  Roy  Manzer,  U.C.  '17,  who  was 
gazetted  for  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  has 
been  a  prisoner  in  Germany  since  August  last. 

Lieut.  George  R.  Gouinlock,  Science 
'18,  wounded  in  September  1917,  has  won  the 
Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  Alan  M.  Phillips,  Science  '19,  has 
been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

The  Military  Cross  has  been  awarded  to 
Lieut.  Wilfred  H.  Denton,  U.C.  '19.  Lieut. 
Denton  went  overseas  with  the  92nd  Battalion 
and  since  going  to  France  has  been  three  times 
wounded. 

Lieut.  A.  McG.  Anderson,  Science  '20,  has 
won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Miss  Adelaide  Moss,  who  received  part  of  her 
training  for  missionary  work  at  Trinity  College, 
has  left  Canada  for  Japan. 


Professor  J.  S.  Will  of  University  College  is 
recovering  from  his  serious  illness  of  the  past 
summer  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 


Marriages 


McCRACKEN— WENSLEY— At  St  John's 
Anglican  Church,  West  Toronto,  on  November 
21st,  Jack  Fleming  McCracken,  M.B.  '11,  of 
Hagersville  to  Miss  Reba  Wensley. 

SNIVELY— WARREN— At  Toronto,  on 
November  18th,  Capt.  Schuyler  Crosby  Snively, 
B.A.  (U)  '06,  to  Mrs  Marjory  T.  Warren  of 
Montreal. 

WILLOUGHBY— WELLS— At  Dresden,  on 
November  2nd,  Major  Henry  A.  Willoughby, 
B.D.  (U)  '10,  to  Miss  Vera  Marguerite  Wells"  ' 

Deaths 

ARGO— On  October  17th,  in  France,  William 
Lind  Argo,  B.A.  (U)  '11,  Ph.D.  of  Berkeley, 
California,  first  lieutenant,  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

BOYLE— On  October  29th,  at  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  James  F.  Boyle,  M.B.  '96. 

CORLISS — In  November,  at  Ray,  Arizona, 
Harry  P.  Corliss,  Ph.B.,  a  former  lecturer  and 
demonstrator  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

FOTHERINGHAM— On  November  12th, 
at  the  Women's  Christian  Medical  College, 
Ludhiana,  India,  Susan  L.  Fotheringham, 
M.B.  '11. 

HASTINGS— On  November  21st,  at  Tor- 
onto, Andrew  Orr  Hastings,  M.D.  '86. 

HENDERSON— On  November  7th,  at 
Haliburton,  Edward  Kennedy  Henderson,  M.B. 
'09. 

HODGSON— On  November  5th,  at  London, 
England,  John  Eastwood  Hodgson,  B.A.  (U)  '09. 

JESSOP— On  October  24th,  at  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Elisha  Jessop,  M.B.  '76. 

JOHNSTON— On  November  22nd,  at  Wel- 
lesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  Sidney  C.  Johnston, 
B.S.A.  '13. 

MACKINNON— On  October  30th,  at 
Guelph,  Kenneth  MacKinnon,  M.B.  '01. 

PURCELL— On  November  14th,  at  As- 
sumption College,  Sandwich,  Rev.  John  J. 
Purcell,  former  associate  professor  of  philosophy 
at  St.  Michael's  College. 

ROBINSON— On  November  8th,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Hillyard  Robinson,  M.D. 

SARGENT — On  November  1st,  at  Col- 
borne,  Willis  A.  Sargent,  M.B.  '90. 

SMALE — On  November  10th,  at  Stayner, 
R.  Russell  Smale,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '06. 

SMITH — On  November  14th,  at  his  home, 
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THE  CLASH.    By  W.  H.  Moore.     Second  and  Popular  Edition $1.75 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Moore  has  endeavoured  to  analyze,  for  the  first  time,  the 
relations  which  the  two  nationalities  in  Canada  bear  and  ought  to  bear  to  each  other. 
He  tells  us  that  the  accepted  Ontario  view  of  the  French-Canadian  question  is  all 
wrong  and  proceeds  to  mars  hall  facts  in  proof  of  his  case.  He  does  not  dodge  any  of 
the  issues  involved,  but  frankly  discusses  them  all,  including  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
matter. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEW  CANADIAN.    By  J.  T.  M.  Anderson   .$2.60 

An  intensely  interesting  discussion  of  the  dangers  and  advantages  of  the  foreign 
element  that  is  entering  our  national  life.  The  writer  has  spent  over  ten  years  among 
the  foreign  settlers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

IRELAND:   A  STUDY  IN  NATIONALISM.     By  Francis  Hackett $2.00 

The  facts,  the  explanation  and  the  way  to  reconstruction.  A  valuable  handbook 
for  the  understanding  of  the  present  situation  in  Ireland. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.       By    Edward   Jenks, 

B.C.L.,  M.A $2.00 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Edward  Jenks,  an  experienced  writer  and  teacher  in  political 
and  constitutional  matters,  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  system  under  which 
the  Empire  is  governed,  expressed  in  simple,  untechnical  language. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL  AFTER  TH3  WAR $2.00 

A  series  of  essays  by  various  authorities  upon  the  relations  between  Labour  and 
Capital.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P. 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE.    By  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Translated  by  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan $1.90 

A  superb  drama  of  modern  life,  leading  up  to  and  describing  the  first  stage  ot  the 

great  war  in  France. 

"Extremely  vivid  ...  a  series  of  war  pictures  unsurpassed  in  the  literature  of  the 

times." — '"Publisher's  Weekly". 

THE  PATHETIC  SNOBS.     By  Dolf  Wyllarde $1.50 

In  this  tale,  Miss  Wyllarde  brings  out  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  way  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  amongst  women,  both  as  regards  character  and  vocation, 
during  the  present  war. 

THE  WAR  EAGLE.     By  W.  J.  Dawson $1.60 

A  record  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  of  the  attitude  of  America  and  her  growing 
sense  of  the  challenge,  culminating  in  the  emotions  roused  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

ILLUSIONS  AND  REALITIES  OF  THE  WAR.     By  Francis  Grierson $1.25 

The  war  has  caused  the  writing  of  many  books,  but  we  can  recall  few  that  are  so 
distinctly  worth  while  as  these  essays  of  Mr.  Grierson's. — "New  York  Sun". 

HORIZONS:   A  BOOK  OF  CRITICISM.     By  Francis  Haskett $2.00 

Critical  essays  on  modern  writers  and  others,  viewed  in  the  light  of  typical  ex- 
amples of  their  work.  Profound  without  being  pedantic;  subtle  without  being  obscure; 
sarcastic  though  never  cruel. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS  Lti  Mfi  TORONTO 
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Book  Reviews 

Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  by 
W.  P.  M.  KENNEDY,  of  the  Department  of 
History,  Oxford  University  Press. 

The  lion  in  the  path  of  the  Canadian  student 
of  our  constitutional  history  is  the  inaccessibility 
of  materials.  There  are  books  of  exposition  and 
reflection,  and  very  good  ones, — accurate, 
constructive,  and  illuminating.  We  have  Todd, 
Lefroy,  Bourinot,  Egerton,  and  others.  There 
are  studies  of  certain  periods  and  topics;  the 
Lectures  of  Professor  AsMey,  Bradshaw's  Self 
Government  in  Canada,  Professor  Morrison's 
British  Supremacy  and  Canadian  Self  Govern- 
ment, and  so  forth.  They  are  most  valuable  for 
all  who  let  others  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
But  the  documents  themselves  are  not  to  be 
had  easily.  The  important  work  by  Professor 
Shortt  and  Dr  Doughty  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments of  Canada,  printed  by  the  Government 
press,  in  two  volumes,  with  the  admirable  notes, 
is  not,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  available  for  the 
general  reader.  Mr  Houston's  Constitutional 
Documents  containing  his  carefully  prepared 
historical  notes,  has  been  long  out  of  print. 
The  correspondence  of  Bagot,  who  made  the 
plunge  into  responsible  government  has  not  been 
published,  and  that  of  Elgin  in  part  only.  The 
selection  of  documents  by  Professor  Egerton  and 
Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  is  not  forthcoming  just 
now,  and  does  not  aim  to  be  exhaustive.  Those 
who  wish  to  pursue  original  work  should  have 
something  more.  Mr  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy's 
new  book  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution 1759-1915  is  a  welcome  arrival.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  students  both  of 
our  general  history  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
constitution.  Mr  Kennedy  divides  the  field  into 
six  periods.  Political  and  constitutional  history 
are  linked  together  in  a  manner  always  interest- 
ing, often  fascinating.  The  treaties,  acts,  and 
ordinances  are  placed  beside  correspondence, 
reports,  and  parliamentary  debates  so  as  to 
clothe  the  skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood.  Thus 
we  have  letters  of  Dorchester,  and  Chief  Justice 
Smith;  commentaries  of  Masses;  the  debate  on 
the  Quebec  Act;  and  the  allurements  which  the 
Continental  Congress  held  out  to  the-  Canadian 
inhabitants  included  in  the  period  from  1763 
to  1774,  and  as  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  times 
the  same  plan  is  applied  with  success  until  the 
intervals  between  great  changes  are  fully  illus- 


trated by  evidences  of  official  inquiries,  state 
papers,  and  popular  tumult.  The  approach  to 
narrative  form  in  this  arrangement  must  prove 
very  attractive  to  younger  students.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  Mr  Kennedy  has  done 
justice  to  the  more  important  epochs:  he  has  not 
forgotten  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  Confedera- 
tion Debates  of  1865.  The  book  does  not 
contain  everything — how  could  it  do  so? — but  it 
is  a  monument  to  the  insight,  knowledge,  and 
sense  of  proportion  of  the  editor.  One  would 
have  liked  some  more  of  the  documents  since 
1867,  but  the  book  runs  to  707  pages  and  we 
should  not  complain.  There  are  Canadian 
public  and  private  libraries  already  adequately 
equipped  with  works  in  this  department.  But 
they  are  not  numerous.  It  is  astonishing  how 
badly  the  reading  public  of  Canada  is  supplied 
with  literature  on  the  constitution  and  the 
consequence  is  that  outside  of  teachers  and 
lawyers,  who  are  our  best  informed  classes,  but 
who  necessarily  approach  the  subject  from  the 
professional  standpoint,  the  body  of  instructed 
opinion  is  not  large.  The  real  cause  of  super- 
ficial thinking  and  inefficient  administration  in 
the  domain  of  Canadian  politics  and  legislation 
is  ignorance.  Unless  we  mend  our  ways  we  shall 
not  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  future  constitution- 
al development  with  intelligence,  or  to  avoid 
being  hurried  into  dubious  experiments. 

A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUN. 

The  Clash!  A  study  in  Nationalities,  by 
WILLIAM  HENRY  MOORE;  B.A.  (U)  '94,  pp.  333. 
Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  London, 
Toronto  and  Paris,  1918. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Clash  one 
thing  is  certain :  it  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
of  books.  Mr  Moore  has  manfully  faced  his 
problem  and  has  expressed  the  result  of  his 
research  and  reflections  with  great  frankness. 
He  deserves  to  be  heard.  His  problem  is  the 
disputes  between  English-speaking  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians,  the  causes  of  the  antipathy 
which  produces  the  disputes,  and  the  cure. 

French  Canadian  nationality  is  the  basic 
fact  in  .the  situation.  And,  says  Mr  Moore,  it 
is  a  nationality  of  no  ordinary  kind.  No  fuller 
type  exists  anywhere.  It  has  ethnical  purity  of 
a  rare  order.  It  has  a  language  and  a  religion  of 
its  own.  Its  rights  have  been  confirmed  by 
a  long  series  of  legislative  and  administrative 
acts  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  And  there 
is  a  firm  resolve  amongst  French  Canadians 
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Important    Oxford    Publications 

DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTION  (1759-1915).        $4.00  net 

Selected  and  edited  by  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  Dept.  of  History,  University  of  Toronto. 
"  No  other  volume  in  existence  provides  such  an  adequate  collection  of  material  for 
the  study  of  Canadian  Constitutional  development.  Professor  Kennpdjy  makes  the 
development  unfold  itself  with  dramatic  interest. "--"Canadian  Law  Times". 
"  Professor  Kennedy  has  placed  students  of  Canadian  History  under  a  deep  obliga- 
tion for  this  bulky  volume  drawn  from  original  documents.  Professor  Kennedy  has 
been  especially  illuminating  in  his  inclusion  of  collateral  material." — "The  Globe". 
"  Professor  Kennedy's  book  covers  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  book  is  a  work  of  discrimination."-  "The  Mail  and  Empire". 

OXFORD  HISTORIES  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS  SERIES. 

A  series  designed  to  make  readily  available  to  the  student  and  to  the  average  reader 
the  histories  of  those  countries  with  which  we  have  been  in  alliance  or  at  war  during 
the  last  four  years.  The  volumes  now  ready  are: 

FRANCE:  MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN.     By  Arthur  Hassall. 

With  seven  maps.  $1.75  net 

ITALY:    FROM  MEDIAEVAL  TO  MODERN  TIMES.         By  E.  M.  Jamison, 
C.  M.  Ady,  K.  D.  Vernon  and  C.  Sandford  Terry. 

With  eight  maps.  $1.75  net 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PRUSSIA:    THE  MAKING  OF  AN  EMPIRE.     By 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott  and  C.  Grant  Robertson. 
With  eight  maps.  $1.75  net 

PORTUGAL:    OLD  AND  YOUNG.     By  George  Young 

With  frontispiece  and  three  maps.  $1.76  net 

JAPAN:    THE  RISE  OF  A  MODERN  POWER.    By  R.  P.  Porter. 

With  five  illustrations  and  five  maps.  $1.75  net 

RUSSIA:    FROM  THE  VARANGIANS  TO  THE  BOLSHEVIKS.      By 
Raymond  Beazley,  Nevill  Forbes  and  G.  H.  Birkett 
With  six  maps.  $3.00  net 

THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  GATE:    THE  SERBS.     By  R.   G.  D. 

Laffan 

With  twenty-two  illustrations  and  three  maps.  $1.75  net 

THE   BALKANS:    A  HISTORY  OF  BULGARIA,   SERBIA,  GREECE, 
RUMANIA,  TURKEY.    By  Nevill  Forbes,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  D.  Mit- 
rany,  and  D.  G.  Hogarth. 

With  three  maps.  $1.75  net 

GREAT    EUROPEAN    TREATIES    OF    THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Edited  with  introductions  to  the  special  treaties  and  notes  by  Sir  Augustus 
Oakes  and  R.  B.  Mowat.  $2.75  net 

AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE  1789-1914 

With  an  historical  and  explanatory  text  by  C.  Grant  Robertson  and  J.  G. 
Bartholomew.  $1.50  net 
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to  hold  fast  to  their  traditions  and  aspirations, 
a  resolve  which  is  all  "the  stronger  because  of 
the  oppression  to  which  they  believe  they  have 
been  subjected."  In  few  countries  is  the  united 
will  to  preserve  nationality  so  strong  as  in  Lower 
Canada. 

"Britain's  way"  with  French  Canada  was  to 
respect  these  feelings.  It  is  always  her  way, 
indeed.  And  by  means  of  it  she  holds  together 
her  vast  empire.  But  there  is  the  "other  way," 
practiced  by  English  Canadians,  at  least  during 
recent  years.  The  "other  way"  is  the  way  of 
Russia  with  the  Poles  and  the  Jews,  the  way  of 
the  Austrians  with  Czechs  and  Serbs,  the  way 
of  Germans  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  "other 
way"  is  a  foolish  and  wicked  thing  which  leads 
to  disaster.  The  ruin  worked  by  it  lies  all  about 
us.  Russian  czardom  is  broken  and  Poland  will 
be  free.  And  since  Mr  Moore  finished  his  book 
the  Austrian  Empire  has  been  smashed  to 
fragments,  and  even  proud  Germany  has  been 
forced  to  give  up,  no  doubt  permanently,  poor 
little  Alsace-Lorraine.  All  this  has  happened 
very  largely  because  of  the  folly  and  impotence  of 
the  "other  way."  Why  should  Ontario  try  what 
has  failed  elsewhere?  "The  two  things  most 
wrong  with  Ontario's  reasoning — and  Prussia's 
— in  forcing  the  culture  of  the  dominant  nation- 
ality upon  the  minor,  are  that  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  try  it,  and  impossible  to  do  it." 

As  to  the  cure  for  our  race  difficulties  in 
Canada  Mr  Moore  seems  not  to  be  very  specific. 
But  by  piecing  together  and  drawing  inferences 
we  can  understand  what  he  recommends  as 
remedies.  We  shall  cure  nothing  by  legislating 
that  in  Ontario's  schools  all  instruction  shall  be 
in  English,  even  although  such  legislation  is 
approved  by  decisions  of  Supreme  Courts  and 
Privy  Councils.  No  amount  of  false  journal- 
istic solicitude  regarding  the  welfare  of  French- 
speaking  children  will  ever  reconcile  their 
mothers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  denied  the  use 
of  the  language  of  their  ancestors  in  school. 
No  amount  of  talk  regarding  the  value  of 
national  homogeneity  will  ever  persuade  hetero- 
geneous race  elements  that  the  minority  should 
be  willing — nay,  even  thankful — to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  majority. 

Nature  will  do  a  great  deal  to  unify.  It  has 
done  a  great  deal  already.  There  are  mai^y 
more  points  of  resemblance  between  English- 
speaking  and  French-speaking  Canadians  than 
the  bulk  of  the  people  suppose.  Heat  and  cold, 
similar  food  and  drink,  our  common  forms  of 


employment,  living  under  the  same  government, 
force  us  to  be  more  or  less  alike.  If  we  could 
only  make  our  journalists  and  politicians  cease 
jibing  at  one  another.  If  there  were  less 
arrogance  amongst  us  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  golden  rule,  there  would  be  a  softening  of 
hearts  and  a  drawing  together  which  would 
make  hate  and  malice  disappear.  Such  things, 
however,  are  not  sensational  or  picturesque 
and  are  too  tame  for  journalists  and  party 
politicians  and  so  we  hear  little  of  them.  To 
many  they  appear  slow  in  their  operation. 
Heroic  treatment  is  the  only  thing  that  elicits 
popular  esteem,  but  in  the  end  kindness  and 
common  sense  will  do  most  for  national  as  well 
as  individual  troubles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  merits  approval 
but  there  are  some  points  which  are  open  to 
criticism.  For  example,  Mr  Moore  shares  in 
the  widespread  but  erroneous  opinion  that 
English-speaking  Canadians  are  inferior  to 
French-speaking  Canadians,  in  natural  aptitude 
for  learning  languages.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
fellow-citizens  of  the  French  tongue  have  learned 
English  more  than  we  have  learned  French,  but 
the  fact  does  not  in  any  sense  depend  on  natural 
aptitude.  It  depends  on  English  obstinacy  and 
pride.  By  nature  we  are  as  good  linguists  as 
any.  Ethnological  doctrines  can  be  made  to 
prove  anything.  As  to  linguistic  capacity  it  is 
a  very  common  saying  in  France  that  French- 
men are  born  without  sach  capacity,  just  as  one 
hears  the  same  fiing  said  in  England  and 
Canada.  I  have  often  heard  Germans  lament 
over  the  same  difficulty.  The  truth  is  that  we 
English-speaking  Canadians  have  a  good  capa- 
city for  language,  if  we  only  took  a  little  trouble. 
And  if  we  took  the  trouble  in  the  case  of  French 
we  should  do  a  very  great  deal  to  destroy  Lower 
Canadian  antipathy  to  ourselves. 

V.  SQUAIR. 

England,  Canada  and  the  Great  War,  by 
LIEUT.-COL.  L.  G.  DESJARDINS,  pp.  422.  Chroni- 
cle, Quebec,  Oct.  1st,  1918. 

The  French  version  of  this  book  has  been 
already  reviewed  in  these  columns  (Dec.  1917). 
The  English  version  contains  the  substance  of 
the  French,  although  it  is  not  a  mere  translation, 
but  largely  a  new  book.  There  are  also  addition- 
al chapters  on  events  which  happened  sub- 
sequently to  the  publication,  in  August  1917, 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  French  version. 
Such  are  the  chapters  on  the  intervention  of 
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the  United  States  in  the  war,  on  the  last  peace 
proposals  and  so  on. 

Although  the  war  is  over,  this  fact  by  no 
means  destroys  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
same  problems,  arising  as  they  do  from  race 
antipathy,  are  still  present  with  us,  and  must 
be  faced  by  the  Canadian  people.  Col.  Des- 
jardins'  treatment  will  help  English-speaking 
Canadians  to  get  light  on  a  number  of  puzzling 
points.  The  book  can  be  heartily  commended 
to  all  true  Canadians  who  are  trying  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  which  lie  before  us. 

J.  SQUAIR. 

The  Eclogues  of  Publius  Faustus  Andrelinus 
and  loannes  Arnolletus  Nivernensis,  edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  WILFRED  P. 
MUSTARD,  B.A.  (U.)  '86,  Ph.D.,  Collegiate 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1918. 

This  convenient  little  volume,  dedicated  to 
Principal  Hutton,  is  uniform  with  the  Baptista 
Mantuanus  and  the  Jacopo  Sannazaro  already 
reviewed  in  THE  MONTHLY.  Andrelinus  was 
one  of  those  scholar  adventurers  who  received 
their  education  in  Italy  and  sought  their  fortune 
in  the  North  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  became  professor  at  Paris,  diu  regnavit 
Lutetian  it  was  said  of  him,  and  he  died  there 
in  1518.  While  his  reputation  was  for  a  time 
quite  extraordinary  and  students  are  said  to  have 
flocked  to  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  Germany,  it  declined  very  rapidly  and  his 
subsequent  influence  upon  literature  was  slight. 
Even  Erasmus,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was, 
is  thought  to  have  praised  his  scholarship  with 
some  mental  reservations.  His  great  gift  was 
facility  of  composition,  which  is  more  apt  to  win 
a  temporary  than  a  lasting  fame.  Arnolletus 
of  Nevers  was  his  imitator  and  his  poetic  value 
is  even  slighter.  Nevertheless  their  writings 
throw  light  upon  the  times  and  deserve  to  be 
made  accessible  with  modernized  spelling  and 
succinct  annotations.  One  can  hardly  see  how 
Professor  Mustard  could  have  done  it  better. 

N.  W.  D. 


Professor  J.  C.  Fields  spoke  before  the 
Royal  Canadian  Institute  on  November  16th. 
His  subject  was  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search under  war-time  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  said  that  the  Research 
Laboratories  in  these  countries  are  saving  the 
manufacturers  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 


Every  Canadian 
is  or  will  be 
Interested  in 
Reconstruction 


INDUSTRY  AND  HUMANITY 

BY 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  Canadian  Public,  indeed  we 
might  say  the  American  public.  He  was 
deputy  minister  of  Labor  in  Canada  for 
eight  years  and  Minister  for  three  years. 
His  education  and  experience  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  has  enabled 
him  to  become  one  of  the  leading  if  not 
the  foremost  authority  on  Labor  questions 
and  political  economy  in  America. 

Reconstruction  after  -  this  War  is  a 
vital  question,  one  that  everybody  is 
interested  in  and  Mr.  King's  highly 
specialized  technical  training  and  his  long 
experience  in  investigating  and  helping  to 
settle  labor  disputes  in  many  countries 
give  his  book  peculiar  interest  and 
authority. 

He  takes  up  such  timely  topics  as  the 
following  in  a  thoroughly  and  authorita- 
tive manner,  Industrial  and  International 
Unrest;  The  World  Aspect;  The  Human 
Aspect;  Confusion  or  Progress;  The 
Parties  to  Industry;  The  Basis  of  Recon- 
struction; Principles  Underlying  Peace; 
Principles  Underlying  Work;  Principles 
Underlying  Health;  Representation  in 
Industry;  Government  —  Education  — 
Opinion. 

Industry  and  Humanity  will  be  re- 
viewed in  the  next  issue  of  THE  MONTHLY. 

$3.00     For  Sale  At  All  Booksellers     $3.00 


Published  by 

Thomas  Allen 

215   VICTORIA  STREET,   TORONTO 
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CASAVANT    FRERES 
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Over  800  Organs  constructed  by  this  Firm 
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Your  correspondence  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
the  University,  therefore,  have 
your  stationer  supply  you  with 

Crown  Vellum 

note     paper    with    envelopes     to 
match.     Good  note  paper  adds  a 
great     deal    to    the    pleasure     of 
riting  and  reading  a  letter. 
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University  of  Toronto 

AND 

University  College 

WITH    WHICH    ARE    FEDERATED 

St.  Michael's,  Trinity,  and  Victoria  Colleges 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  University, 
University  College,  St.  Michael's  College,  Victoria 
College,  and  Trinity  College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical, 
Modern,  and  Semitic  Languages,  and  Literature, 
Ancient  History,  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives 
training  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical ,  and 

Chemical  Engineering;   Architecture  and  Applied 

Chemistry,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  training  at  the  General  Hospital, 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children, 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Professional  training  for   Public  School,  High  School, 
and  Inspectors*  certificates. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates 
for  University  standing  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
University  or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective 
Faculties. 
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Kicked  off  the  Blankets 
Kant  Katch  Kold 


mother  leaves  her  infant  asleep  in  the  crib  she  feels  easy  in 
her  mind  if  the  house  is  heated  by  the  Safford  hot  water  system. 
She  knows  if  baby  should  happen  to  kick  off  the  blankets  that  the 
exposure  to  the  warm  Safford-air  will  do  him  no  harm. 


Boilere^Radiators 


are  the  right  kind  of  protection  for  the 
children.  By  means  or  the  special  chok 
damper  (an  exclusive  Safford  feature)  an 
the  thermometer  on  top  of  the  boiler  th 
Safford  heating  system  can  be  regulated  t 
produce  an  even  temperature  of  seventy  de 
grees  (or  whatever  temperature  required), 
no  matter  how  zero  the  weather  or  how 
strong  the  wind. 

The  Safford  system  is  economical  on  fuel, 
too — 70  per  cent,  of  the  Safford  boiler's 
heating  surface  is  direct;  that  is,  immedi- 
ately around  the  fire.  Ordinary  boilers 
have  but  51  per  cent.  The  more  direct  the 
heating,  the  less  the  fuel  required. 
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Branches 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  all  the  hot  air  furnaces  and  ordinary 
boilers  in  use  in  this  locality  were  replaced 
by  Safford  heating  systems  the  coal  dealers 
would  indeed  feel  blue.  There  would  be 
such  a  falling  off  in  the  consumpticn  of  coal. 
As  soon  as  a  man  puts  a  Safford  system  in 
his  home  the  coal  dealer  notices  it,  for 
his  customer  buys  at  least  one-third  less 
coal. 

Show  that  you,  too,  are  interested  in  the 
.  subject  of  coal  economy  and  adequate  pro- 
tection for  your  children  by  writing  for  our 
"Home  Heating"  booklet.  Others  have 
found  this  book  intensely  interesting  So 
will  you. 


Branches  : 
Vancouver 
St.  John 
Hamilton 
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BRITISH    AMERICA    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 

Fire,  Hail,  Ocean  Marine,  Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES  :  COR.  FRONT  AND  SCOTT  STS.,  TORONTO 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 
Assets,  Over  $3,500,000 

Losses  Paid  since  Organization  in  1833,  Over  $43,000,000 
Board  of  Directors: 

W.    B.  MEIKLE,   President  and  General  Manager 
Sir  John  Aird  John  H.  Fulton  (New  York)  Geo.  A.  Morrow,  O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Frederic  Nicholls 


Robt.  Bickerdike  (Montreal) 
Lt.-Col.  Henry  Brock 
Alfred  Cooper  (London,  Eng. ) 
H.  C.  Cox 


D.  B.  Hanna 

E.  Hay 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D. 


Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O. 
E.  R.  Wood 


FRANK  DARLING,    LL.D.,  F.R.l.B.A.  JOHN   A.   PEARSON 

DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Brcbttects 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS    ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    QUEBEC    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    MANITOBA    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK    CHAMBERS 
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TORONTO 


XPRESS 


There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
by    mail.        If    lost    or    stolen,    your 
money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued* 
free  of  charge. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Fire,   Explosion,   Ocean  Marine,   Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
Head  Offices:  Corner  Wellington  and  Scott  Streets,  Toronto 

Assets,  Over  $6,000,000.00 

Losses  paid  since  organization  of  the  Company  in  1851,  Over  $71,000,000.00 
Board  of  Directors 

W.   B.   MEIKLE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Sir  John  Aird  John  H.  Fulton  (ftew  York)  Geo.  A.  Morrow,  O.B.E. 


Robt.  Bickerdike  (Montreal) 
Lt.-Col.  Henry  Brock 
Alfred  Cooper  (London,  Eng.) 
H.  C.  Cox 


D.  B.  Hanna 

E.  Hay 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D. 


Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Frederic  Nicholls 
Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O. 
E.  R.  Wood 
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Why  Is  the  Medical  Course 
A  Six  Year  Course? 

If  someone  had  asked  you  that  question  yesterday  (before 
you  had  read  the  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Monthly) 
could  you  have  answered  it  intelligently? 

As  an  Alumnus  of  Toronto,  you  owe  it  to  your  community, 
as  well  as  to  your  University,  to  keep  informed  of  'Varsity 
policies,  'Varsity  happenings,  and  the  achievements  of 
'Varsity  graduates. 

The  only  way  you  can  do  this,  is  to  read  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY.  It  is  directed  by  a  Publication 
Committee  composed  of  graduates  with  successful  newspaper 
training,  and  they  will  see  that  you  get  the  kind  of  in- 
formation you  want,  and  should  have. 

Don't  miss  a  single  issue  of  The  Monthly!  Make  sure  of 
it  by  signing  the  coupon  below  and  putting  it  in  the  mail 
today — before  you  have  a  chance  to  forget  it. 


—CUT  HERE— 


Date 

Treasurer, 

University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association, 
University  of  Toronto. 

,  $5.00  in  payment  of  three  years'  subscription 
f  $2.00  in  payment  of  one  year's  subsciiption 

to  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY    which  includes  membership 
in  the  Alumni  Association. 


Name -. 

Address 

Faculty  or  College  and  Year... 
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Backward! 

Turn   Backward!! 


Read  again  the  announcement  on 
the  reverse  side  of  this  page. 

If  you  feel  that  there  should  be 
more  esprit  de  corps  among  Toronto 
graduates, 

If  you  believe  that  the  Alumni 
Association  has  a  work  to  do, 

If  you  want  THE  MONTHLY  to 
come  to  you  each  month, 

Please  speak  at  once  in  the  ex- 
pressive language  suggested — it  is  the 
only  language  our  printers  under- 
stand! 


The  University  of  Toronto  Monthly,  •  Toronto 
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PAGE    AND    COMPANY 

CUT  STONE  AND 
MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  works  executed  by  us  in  Toronto: 


Hart  House 

Burwash  Hall 

Victoria  College  Library 

Annesley  Hall 

The  New  Bishop  Strachan  School 


St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 
Avenue  Road  Methodist  Church 
Bloor  Street  Methodist  Church 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
The  Toronto  Western  Hospital 


Guardian  Assurance 
Company,  Limited 

Assets  over  $33,000.000 


Guardian  Accident 


AND 


Guarantee  Company 

Subscribed  Capital      $1,000,000 
Capital  paid  in  Cash  -  $260,000 


ARMSTRONG  &  DEWITT 

General  Haents 

Excelsior  B!dg.    -    Toronto 


CANADIAN  CLEANING  CO. 

CARPETS  CLEANED 
FLOORS  POLISHED 
WINDOWS  CLEANED 

All  kinds  of  general  House  Cleaning 

23  SCOTT  ST.    Main  6016-6017 


SPROATT  &  ROLPH 

ARCHITECTS 

0000 

36  North  Street 

TORONTO 


When  Travelling  by  Steamer  or  Motor  Car 

a  supply  of  warm  Knappy  Wool  Rugs  or  Wrap-shawls,  for  Knee  or  Shoulder  use,  adds 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  We  have  at  all  times  an  immense  range  of 
WEIGHTS  and  QUALITIES,  including  the  largest  showing  in  Canada  of  the 
handsome  and  appropriate  Reversible  Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartan  Patterns, 
in  a  range  of  prices  starting  as  low  as  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $8.00,  $10.00  to 

$15.00  each. 

Mall   Orders   promptly  filled 

JOHN  CATTO  &  SON,  55-61  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 


Was  He  Incompetent? 

HE    Old-Fashioned    Execu- 
tor— the  personal  executor 
— has  often   been   charged 
withincompetency.  Never- 
theless he  was  a  competent  business 
man  in  his  own  field. 

But  executorship  was  not  his  field  of 
business. 

The  result  was  that  he  found  himself 
troubled  by  affairs  of  the  estate  and 
unequal  to  the  problems  which  it 
presented.  As  a  consequence  the 
estate  suffered. 

A  business  organization  designed  and 
equipped  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
administering  estates  is  the  sensible 
and  logical  executor.  National  Trust 
Company,  Limited,  is  such  an  organi- 
zation. Our  officers  will  be  glad  at 
any  time  to  discuss  administration 
problems  with  you,  or  to  have  you 
write  for  the  Company's  booklets. 

NATIONAL  TRUST 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

::       TORONTO 
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Editorial 


Harmony 
on  the 
Memorial 
Question 


One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificantly pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  Alumni 
dinner  held  in  December 
to  consider  the  memori- 
alization  of  the  University's  war  service 
was  the  spirit  of  unanimity  which  pre- 
vailed. 

When  a  group  of  University  men  and 
women  from  all  professions  and  walks 
in  life  gather  together,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  question  such  as  the  form 
of  a  memorial.  Difference  of  opinion 
there  was,  on  this  occasion,  but  anti- 
pathy none  whatever.  The  different 
speakers  urged  their  suggestions  open- 
mindedly  and  without  dogmatism,  re- 
cognizing the  value  of  plans  other  than 
their  own. 

All  were  agreed  that  a  worthy  and 
appropriate  memorial  must  be  estab- 


lished, if  we  are  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  men  who  have  died.  It  was  also 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  memorial 
might  best  take  two  forms: 

(1)  A  physical  memorial  which  would 
emphasize  beauty  rather  than  utility. 

(2)  A    series    of    scholarships    which 
would  be  used  primarily  for  the  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  the  dependents 
of  men  who  have  been  killed  in  the  war. 

There  is  no  other  single  condition 
which  will  so  further  the  work  of  setting 
up  the  memorial  which  we  desire,  as  the 
continuance  of  this  spirit  of  union,  and 
forbearance  toward  the  opinions  of 
others ;  nothing  will  so  readily  wreck  the 
movement  as  intolerance  on  trlfe  part  of 
Alumni  whose  own  particular  ideas  are 
not  accepted  by  the  general  committee. 

If  the  Alumni  will  loyally  support 
whatever  scheme  is  adopted,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  will  have  a  memorial 
of  which  the  Dominion  will  be  proud. 


The 

Financial 

Situation 


,  One  of  the  difficulties 
which  has  always  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central 
office  with  a  full  time  secretary  for  the 
Alumni  Association  is  the  problem  of 
financial  support.  Nearly  all  of  the 
alumni  associations  of  the  large  Ameri- 
can universities  possess  substantial  en- 
dowment funds  which  provide  for  the 
activities  of  their  organizations.  The 
Toronto  Association  has  no  such  endow- 
ment or  other  source  of  income  of  a  like 
nature. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  generously  made  certain  appro- 
priations for  this  year  and  has  guaran- 
teed the  Association  against  a  deficit  up 
to  a  fixed  amount.  This  is  regarded  as 
a  temporary  arrangement  only.  Un- 
doubtedly the -ideal  situation,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Alumni  and  of  the 
University  would  be  one  in  which  the 
Alumni  Association  was  financially  inde- 
pendent. At  present  however  the  Alumni 
Association  has  no  funds  with  which  to 
initiate  new  activities  and  must  for  the 
time  being  rely  to  some  extent  at  least 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Governors. 

Financial  support  from  the  Alumni 
body  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
consideration  in  the  re-organization  of 
the  Association.  Interest  in  and  loyalty 
to  the  movement  and  the  University 
must  ever  stand  first  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pecuniary 
response  6*f  the  Alumni  may  be  large,  so 
that  the  sum  required  from  the  Board 
of  Governors  may  be  as  small  as  possible. 

The  only  appeal  for  money  which  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association  is 
making  in  connection  with  its  own  work 
is  the  Two  Dollars  subscription  to  THE 
MONTHLY  which  includes  membership 
dues  to  the  Association.  May  the  Alumni 
subscribe,  not  as  to  an  unwelcome 
charity,  but  to  a  publication  which  they 
wish  to  read  and  to  a  movement  which 


they  feel  will  play  an  important  part  in 
these  times  of  change  and  reconstruc- 
tion. May  the  response  be  widespread 
and  prompt. 


What 

"  Alumni" 

Includes 


The  attention  of  the 
Editor  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  many 
people  who  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association 
are  entitled  to  membership,  are  unaware 
that  that  privilege  is  open  to  them. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Association  is 
broad,  so  that  all  who  have  or  have  had 
any  direct  connection  with  the  University 
— men  and  women  alike — are  included 
as  members. 

The  Association's  Membership  Clause 
reads: 

"The  membership  shall  consist  of  all 
graduates  or  undergraduates  in  any 
faculty  or  department  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  of  all  persons  who  have 
attended  the  regular  exercises  of  any 
department  of  the  University  for  a 
whole  session,  and  of  all  members  of  the 
governing  and  teaching  bodies  of  the 
University  and  of  federated  and  affili- 
ated institutions." 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion hopes  that  all  members  as  above 
defined  will  feel  free  to  make  use  of  the 
Alumni  office  in  any  way  that  it  may  be 
of  service. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  General  Alumni  Memorial  Committee  request  Alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University  to  send  to  the  Secretary  before  February  1st 
suggestions  which  may  guide  the  Committee  in  choosing  the  form  of 
Memorial  to  be  established. 


The  Six  Years    Medical  Course 


Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  extending  the  Medical  Course  from  five 

to  six  years. 

J.  J.  R.  MACLEOD. 


THE  phenomenal  increase  of  know- 
ledge in  the  sciences  of  medicine 
and  surgery  during  recent  years 
has  so  crowded  the  curriculum  of  the 
medical  schools  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  prolong  the  years  of 
study  first  from  three  to  four 
years,  and  then  from  four  to 
five,  with  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence that  fewer  and  fewer 
students  contemplating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  or  surgery  as 
their  vocation  have  been  able 
or  willing  to  seek  a  college 
education  before  starting  the 
medical  course.  Although  the 
entrance  requirements  to  most 
of  the  medical  schools  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  been  raised,  this  only 
serves  to  maintain  the  prelimin- 
ary education  at  a  standard 
which  is  at  least  no  higher  than 
that  required  of  those  entering 
the  undergraduate  colleges,  and 
nowhere  is  provision  made  in 
the  medical  courses  to  offer 
instruction  in  those  subjects 
which  deal  with  the  principles 
of  modern  civilization.  The  in- 
tensive concentration  upon  pure- 
ly medical  studies  tends  more- 
over to  produce  in  the  medical 
graduate  a  man  of  one-sided  education, 
with  no  breadth  of  outlook  and  interest 
and  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
refining  influences  of  an  intellectual  life. 


In  the  readjustment  of  the  medical 
curriculum,  which  the  introduction  of 
the  six  years'  course  in  this  University 
necessitates,  an  opportunity  presents 


J.  J.  R.  MACLEOD 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

itself  to  remedy  some  of  these  faults, 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
study  in  the  academic  departments  of 
the  University,  and  it  is  important  that 
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the  courses  be  selected  with  care  so  that 
they  may  afford  the  greatest  educational 
advantages  to  the  student.  In  doing 
this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  in  general  three  advantages  that 
can  be  seen  to  be  possible,  by  a  proper 
utilization  of  the  extra  time.  First,  it 
will  permit  a  broader  general  education ; 
secondly,  it  will  allow  the  better  students 
to  concentrate  somewhat  on  medical 
subjects  of  their  choice;  and  thirdly,  it 
will  afford  time  for  a  more  thorough 
clinical  training. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  confine  our 
attention  to  the  first  of  the  advantages. 
The  group  of  academic  subjects  which 
will  be  particularly  valuable  is  that  which 
includes  history  and  economics  with  its 
sub-division  of  sociology.  These  are 
the  subjects  which  deal  with  the  found- 
ations of  human  society,  of  which  the 
practising  physician  is  so  important  and 
necessary  a  part,  so  that  a  knowledge  of 
them,  elementary  though  it  must  be, 
will  enable  the  medical  student  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  significance  of  his  con- 
templated life-work  and  will  give  him 
a  correct  perspective  of  the  position 
which  he  should  occupy  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Another  academic  subject  of  un- 
doubted value  in  the  training  of  the 
physician,  and  one  which,  under  the 
name  of  logic,  used  to  be  strongly  advo- 
cated for  prospective  medical  students, 
at  least  in  certain  of  the  schools  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  general  philo- 
sophy.' It  is  a  course  of  study  which 
encourages  the  student  to  think  inde- 
pendently. It  shows  him  how  he  may 
use  knowledge  to  the  fullest  advantage, 
and  it  trains  him  to  arrange  his  thoughts 
in  logical  sequence.  It  really  serves  as 
the  basis  upon  which  he  may  develop 
the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  quickly 


in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  when  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  clinical  conditions. 

Besides  these  reasons  why  the  medical 
graduate  should  be  more  broadly  edu- 
cated, there  are  others  which  some  may 
feel  inclined  to  classify  as  of  a  material- 
istic nature.  One  of  the  subjects  of  this 
group  is  English  composition.  It  is 
unusual  that  a  student  who  has  only  had 
sufficient  schooling  to  enable  him  to 
pass  the  entrance  requirement  of  most 
medical  schools  is  in  a  position  to  express 
himself  clearly  in  a  written  article,  or  to 
command  that  respect  and  attention 
in  conversation  or  in  public  speaking 
which  will  give  his  remarks  the  attention 
which  they  may  deserve  for  other 
reasons.  This  limits  his  power  to  rise 
in  his  profession,  for  it  deprives  him  of 
the  only  means  which  is  at  his  disposal 
for  advertising  his  professional  skill  and 
knowledge.  The  ethical  code  of  the 
medical  profession  is  conspicuously  rigid 
and  it  requires  that  the  physican  shall 
not  advertise,  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels, his  special  qualifications  or  claims 
for  patronage  among  the  laity.  Con- 
sequently the  growth  of  his  practice 
depends  mainly  on  the  advertisement 
which  follows  success  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  the  prominence  which 
he  acquires  within  the  profession  itself. 
His  attachment  to  a  hospital  or  dispen- 
sary staff,  and  the  recognition  of  unusual 
skill  which  is  entailed  in  his  having 
patients  referred  to  him  by  other  phy- 
sicians are  potent  factors,  in  elevating 
him  to  a  high  place  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  necessarily  therefore  in 
securing  for  him  a  desirable  and  pro- 
fitable practice.  The  standing  of  thfe 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  com- 
munity is  coming  more  and  more  to 
depend  upon  the  favourable  impression 
he  succeeds  in  making  on  his  colleagues. 
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He  is,  or  should  be,  judged  not  by  the 
people  but  by  his  peers;  not  by  what  he 
professes  to  be  able  to  do,  but  by  what 
he  has  shown  he  can  actually  accom- 
plish. To  attain  this  judgment  he  must 
advertise  his  skill  by  writing  articles 
for  publication  in  the  various  medical 
journals  and  by  active  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  medical  societies. 
It  is  in  order  that  he  may  present  his 
material  in  readable  form  that  a 
moderate  degree  of  training  in  English 
is  highly  desirable,  and  it  requires  only 
a  very  superficial  study  of  the  causes 
of  the  prominence  of  many  leaders  in 
medicine  and  surgery  to  see  that,  not 
infrequently,  it  has  been  the  ability  to 
write  clearly  and  simply,  rather  than 
any  unusual  scientific  merit  that  has 
compelled  attention  to  their  published 
articles  and  given  the  authors  the  recog- 
nition which  otherwise  might  not  have 
been  vouchsafed  them. 

In  giving  these  somewhat  mundane 
reasons  for  a  training  in  English  as  a  part 
of  the  medical  curriculum,  we  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  they  are  necessarily 
the  chief  ones.  They  are  cited  here  to 
show  that  even  after  shearing  it  of  all 
purely  cultural  features,  the  education 
of  the  medical  student,  from  a  technical 
viewpoint,  should  include  a  certain 
amount  of  English  composition,  and,  if 
time  permits,  of  English  literature. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  and  third 
of  the  advantages  mentioned  above  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  new  six  years' 
course  will  offer  a  great  opportunity  of 
permitting  a  certain  degree  of  specializa- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  students  who 
may  have  decided  that  they  desire  to 
enter  not  general  practice,  but  some  one 
or  other  of  the  laboratory  or  clinical 
specialties.  For  such  students,  time 
will  be  available  for  advanced  or  special 


work  designed  to  meet  their  peculiar  re- 
quirements, and  which  they  cannot  under- 
take in  the  present  five  years'  course. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  future  of 
medical  science  that  every  possible 
means  be  taken  to  encourage  suitable 
men  to  become  investigators,  whether 
laboratory  or  clinical.  While  we  must 
primarily  provide  for  the  education  of 
general  practitioners,  who  will  be  in  a 
position  to  practise  in  all  departments  of 
medical  science,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  make  every  endeavour  to  encourage 
those  who  may  desire  to  become  leaders 
in  some  special  branch  of  the  profession, 
by  offering  the  opportunity  of  more 
intensive  study.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  a  University  Medical  School  can 
fulfil  its  full  destiny,  and  can  become  a 
real  centre  of  medical  education  and 
advancement. 

Moreover  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  boy  of  scientific  bent  often  chooses 
the  medical  school,  not  because  he  has 
any  decided  desire  to  practise  medicine, 
but  because  the  medical  curriculum 
appears  to  him,  or  his  advisers,  to  be 
the  readiest  means  of  meeting  his  general 
desires.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it 
is  therefore  important  that  the  way 
should  be  made  easy  for  such  students 
to  follow  their  inclinations  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  find  out  by  actual 
trial  whether  they  would  be  more  fitted 
for  practice  or  for  investigative  and 
academic  work.  It  is  in  connection 
with  this  consideration  that  the  ad- 
visability of  granting  some  degree  in 
science  is  to  be  weighed. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  general 
nature  of  the  curriculum  that  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  these  requirements  if  we 
reproduce  a  part  of  the  statement 
drawn  up  by  the  curriculum  committee  for 
presentation  to  the  Faculty  and  Senate. 
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"It  is  clear  that  the  training  of  the 
medical  graduate  who  intends  devoting 
his  life  to  general  practice,  should  be  of 
a  somewhat  different  scope  from  that  of 
the  specialist.  While  both  groups  of 
graduates  must  have  a  certain  familiar- 
ity with  the  fundamental  medical 
sciences,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics 
and  the  specialties,  it  is  advisable  that 
some  part  of  the  six  years  in  the  medical 
school  should  be  available  for  study,  in  pre- 
paration for  specialization  in  some  chosen 
branch  of  medical  or  surgical  science. 

"Since  it  is  unlikely  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  students,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  medical  course,  will 
have  decided  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
their  future  life-work,  and  since  the 
entrance  requirements  are  placed  at  the 
relatively  low  standard  of  the  Junior 
Matriculation,  it  is  suggested  that  part 
of  the  optional  time  during  the  first 
three  years  should  be  made  available 
for  attendance  at  certain  of  the  under- 
graduate courses  offered  in  the  Univer- 
sity (English,  Modern  Languages, 
Ethics,  Economics,  etc.),  election  of 
courses  in  the  fundamental  sciences 
being,  however,  possible  for  those  stu- 
dents who  may  already  have  decided 
upon  some  career  for  which  a  more 
thorough  training  in  some  science  is 
important.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
medical  curriculum,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  student  is  more  likely  to  have 
decided  upon  a  special  career,  the  elec- 
tive or  optional  time  should  be  largely 
arranged  to  permit  him  to  return  for 
advanced  instruction  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  laboratory  courses  of  the 
medical  school.  By  such  a  scheme  the 
student  who  contemplated  specializa- 
tion, in  general  surgery,  for  example, 
could  spend  some  of  the  time  of  his 


later  years  of  study  in  the  anatomical 
and  histological  departments,  or  if  in 
medicine,  in  those  of  biochemistry  and 
physiology,  and  so  on.  For  those 
students  contemplating  general  practice, 
the  elective  time  of  the  later  years  of 
study  could  be  devoted  to  further 
attendance  in  out-patient  dispensaries 
and  clinics,  to  clinical  clerkships,  to 
sociological  and  public  health  work,  and  in 
such  other  ways  as  might  seem  desirable. 

"The  exact  group  of  electives  which 
each  student  should  take  would  natur- 
ally require  to  be  directed  by  student 
advisers,  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 
The  adviser  would  not  influence  the 
student  in  his  choice  of  a  career,  but 
would  merely  advise  him  as  to  how  he 
could  most  profitably  expend  his  elective 
time.  It  may  further  be  pointed  out 
that  after  subtracting  the  suggested 
optional  time,  there  remains  for  the 
regular  medical  courses  an  assignment 
which  is  decidedly  above  that  required 
by  most  of  the  representative  medical 
boards.  This  ensures  that  if  a  student 
after  spending  some  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  certain  specialty  should  decide 
to  change  to  another,  or  to  enter  general 
practice,  he  would  be  no  less  well 
trained  therefor  than  graduates  of  other 
medical  schools." 

The  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
that  the  six  years'  course  should  go  into 
effect  in  October  next  requires  as  the 
next  step  the  elaboration  of  the  curri- 
culum, and  with  this  most  important 
problem  the  committee,  of  which  Dr 
Wishart  is  chairman,  is  at  present  busily 
engaged.  On  the  success  of  the  new 
course  depends  in  no  small  degree  the 
future  of  medical  education,  and  there- 
fore the  efficiency  of  medical  practice 
in  this  part  of  Canada. 


The  University's  War  Service.— II. 


By  PROFESSOR  G.  O.  SMITH,  Editor  Roll  of  Service. 


The  following  figures  are  an  indication 
of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  attend- 
ance in  the  University,  exclusive  of  the 
special  courses  in  Social  Service  and  the 
Summer  Session: 

Year.  Women       Men 

1914-1915 918          2926 

1915-1916 1008         2276 

1916-1917 976          1642 

1917-1918  977          1559 


numbers  of  men  fell  from  1148  to  518, 
and  in  Applied  Science  from  563  to  166. 
In  Medicine  they  fell  from  630  in  1914  to 
513  in  1916,  but  rose  again  to  605  in  the 
next  year.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  thrat  all  members  of  the  senior  years 
were  advised  to  remain  and  complete 
their  courses  in  order  to  qualify  as 
officers  in  the  A.M. C.,  and  in  fact  many 
of  those  who  went  overseas  earlier  in  the 


Connaught  Laboratories  at  the  University  Farm 


While  the  attendance  of  women  shews 
a  slight  increase,  that  of  the  men  steadily 
decreased.  By  the  fall  of  1917  nearly 
all  who  could  go  on  Active  Service  had 
left  College,  and  the  Military  Service 
Act  had  little  effect.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  figures  represent  the  regis- 
tration at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
By  the  following  March  the  numbers 
had  in  each  year  been  considerably 
lessened  and  the  decrease  was  onty 
partly  made  up  by  the  next  session's 
entrance.  In  the  four  Arts  Colleges  the 


war  in  the  combatant  units  or  in  the 
ranks  of  the  A.M.C.  were  sent  back  from 
the  front  for  the  same  purpose,  and  these 
are  now  again  overseas  or  in  the  military 
hospitals  in  Canada. 

To  those  who  left  the  University  to  go 
on  Active  Service  a  certain  measure  of 
academic  standing  was  granted,  the 
conditions  varying  according  to  the 
faculties.  In  Arts  one  year's  additional 
standing,  or  part  thereof,  was  allowed. 
Thus  those  who  have  returned  have 
become  entitled  to  their  degrees  after 
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three  years'  work  in  all.  With  demob- 
ilization it  is  expected  that  many  will 
return  to  College  during  this  session  and 
special  efforts  will  be  made  to  meet  their 
needs  and  to  enable  them  to  complete 
this  year's  work  before  next  October. 
A  special  summer  session  is  now  under 
consideration. 

About  140  members  of  the  Staff  are 
or  have  been  absent  on  Active  Service. 
Of  these  eight  have  been  killed  in  action 
or  died  while  -on  service:  Capt.  T.  G. 
Brodie,  C.A.M.C.,  Lt.-Col.  A.  R.  Gor- 
don, C.A.M.C.,  Capt.  R.  Home,  C.A.- 
M.C.,  Lieut.  L.  G.  Hutton,  1st  Bn., 
Capt.  E.  J.  Kylie,  Adjt.  147th  Bn., 
Capt.  J.  M.  Langstaff,  Adjt.  75th  Bn., 
Sec.-Lieut.  O.  B.  Wordsworth  (Trinity 
College),  Impl.  M.G.  Cps.,  Lieut.  J.  T. 
Howard,  R.E. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  those 
members  of  the  Staff  who  have  been 
absent  on  service,  with  part  salary  from 
the  University,  would  take  more  space 
than  is  now  available,  and  their  records 
have  been  published  elsewhere.  We 
may,  however,  note  here,  by  a  few 
typical  instances,  how  some  depart- 
ments were  depleted  in  personnel.  In 
History  four  members  were  absent: 
Capt.  R.  Hodder  Williams,  M.C.,  Capt. 
G.  M.  Smith,  M.C.,  Lt.-Col.  C.  V. 
Massey,  Major  W.  S.  Wallace;  in 
Chemistry  Col.  W.  R.  Lang,  G.S.O., 
and  Capt.  F.  B.  Kenrick;  in  Physics 
Capt.  L.  Gilchrist  and  Lieut.  H.  A.  Mc- 
Taggart;  on  the  Administrative  Staff, 
Lt.-Col.  A.  D.  LePan,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent and  Capt.  A.  B.  Fennell, 
M.C.,  Assistant  Registrar.  Others  have 
been  absent  on  special  duties:  thus  Prof . 
H.  E.  T.  Haultain  (Mining  Engineering) 
is  Vocational  Officer  for  Ontario  on  the 
Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission;  Prof. 
J.  C.  McLennan,  O.B.E.  (Physics)  has 


been  on  the  Board  of  Inventions  at  thr 
Admiralty,  with  a  number  of  University 
of  Toronto  men  working  under  him ;  Prof. 

A.  H.    Abbott    (Philosophy)    has   bern 
Secretary   to   the   Organization   of   Re- 
sources Committee  for  Ontario  and  also 
been  employed  in  organizing  Red  Cross 
and    other    campaigns;     Prof.     J.     W. 
Bain      (Applied      Chemistry)     is    with 
the    Canadian   War   Mission   in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  over  70 
members  of  the  Staff  have  gone  on 
Active  Service.  Most  of  these  have 
been  overseas  with  the  University  Hos- 
pital or  in  other  hospitals  and  services 
in  France  or  England.  Some  have  now 
returned  to  Canada  and  will  be  for  some 
time  yet  employed  in  important  work 
here.  A  few  only  can  be  mentioned  by 
name,  with  present  appointments:  Col. 
J.  A.  Amyot,  C.M.G.,  Consultant  in 
Sanitation,  Canadian  Forces  overseas; 
Col.  H.  A.  Bruce,  Consulting  Surgeon, 
Imperial  Forces;  Col.  I.  H.  Cameron, 
President  Consultant  Board,  Canada; 
Col.  Graham  Chambers,  Moore  Barracks 
Hospital;  Surg. -Gen.  J.  T.  Fotheringham 
D.G.M.S.,  Ottawa;  Col.  P.  G.  Gold- 
smith, O.C.  Matlock  Hospital;  Col.  W. 

B.  Hendry,  O.C.  No.  4  Hospital,  Basing- 
stoke;  Col.  D.  McGillivray,  Consul  taut 
Board;  Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Marlow,  formerly 
A.D.M.S.  Toronto  District;  Col.  H.  C. 
Parsons,  Consultant;    Col.  A.  Primrose, 

C.  B.,   Consultant,    M.D.    2;     Col.   J. 
A.    Roberts,    C.B.,    D.D.M.S.,    London 
Area;    Col.    G.    Royce,     O.C.   Bromley 
Hospital;    Col.  R.  D.    Rudolf,   C.B.E., 
Consultant,     Staff     D.M.S.,      London; 
Lt.-Col.      E.      S.      Ryerson,      formerly 
A.D.M.S.  Toronto  District;  Col.  W.  A. 
Scott,   O.C.   Moore   Barracks  Hospital, 
Shorncliffe;   Lt.-Col.  C.  L.  Starr,  Con- 
sultant Board. 
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Important  work  in  connection  with 
war  services  has  been  done  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  University  by  members  of 
the  Staff:  e.g.,  in  the  Pathological  De- 
partment in  connection  with  the  menin- 
gitis epidemic  in  the  first  year  of  the  war; 
in  the  Connaught  Laboratories  for  the 
supply  of  anti-toxin  for  the  Canadian 
and  part  of  the  Imperial  forces;  in  the 
Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory  in 
testing  shells;  in  the  Physics  Department 
in  connection  with  the  Admiralty  and 
other  experiments. 


and  1915  several  members  of  the  Staff 
were  also  giving  public  lectures  and 
addresses  in  Toronto  and  through  the 
Province  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  patriotic  funds.  Members  of  the 
Modern  Language  Staff  gave  instruction 
in  French  to  soldiers  in  training,  and 
prepared  a  French  and  German  con- 
versation manual  for  their  use. 

The  activities  of  the  students'  socie- 
ties have  in  a  large  measure  been  sus- 
pended during  the  last  four  years.  The 
sessions  were  all  shortened  by  a  month, 


Workroom  of  the  University  Hospital  Supply  Association,  Library  Building 


It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in 
the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  teaching 
Staff  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  a  full 
number  of  substitutes  in  the  various 
departments.  Consequently  in  nearly 
every  case  the  teachers  and  officials 
remaining  have  had  to  carry  the  burden 
of  additional  work,  since,  while  the 
classes  were  generally  smaller,  they  were 
not  much  fewer  in  number.  In  1914 


in  1915  that  the  C.O.T.C.  might  go  to 
camp  in  May,  and  in  the  following  years 
to  enable  many  students  to  go  early  on 
to  the  farms  or  into  munition  works. 
During  the  last  two  summers  many 
women  students  were  engaged  in  fruit 
picking  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

Each  year  the  Students'  Council  has 

'  issued  a  Magazine  Supplement  to  The 

Varsity,    containing   illustrated   articles 
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on  the  University  and  the  war,  and  also 
the  portraits  of  some  4,000  of  the  5,300 
members  of  the  University  who  are  on 
Active  Service.  The  proceeds  have  been 
devoted  to  patriotic  purposes.  Thus, 
so  far  the  following  sums  have  been 
distributed:  $6,000  for  two  motor  am- 
bulances, Canadian  Red  Cross;  $3,841 
to  the  Patriotic  and  Canadian  Red 
Cross  funds;  $7,835  to  the  British  Red 
Cross;  $474  to  the  Belgian  and  Serbian 
Relief;  $7,135  to  the  University  Hos- 
pital (No.  4  G.H.);  $2,356  to  the  Re- 
education of  Soldiers  in  Hart  House; 
$1,950  to  the  67th,  University  of  Toron- 
to, Battery,  C.F.A.;  $1,550  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Overseas  Train- 
ing Company;  $200  to  the  Canadian 
Universities  Tank  Battalion. 

The  invaluable  services  rendered  by 
the  University  Women's  Hospital  Asso- 
ciations were  mentioned  before.  After 
the  initial  equipment  of  the  University 
Hospital  was  completed,  the  work  was 
continued  in  connection  with  the  Red 
Cross,  and  has  not  yet  ceased.  The 
members  of  the  University  Women's 
Club  have  also  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring sphagnum  moss  dressings  for  the 
hospitals.  Other  University  women 
have  been  taking  courses  in  Occupation- 
al Therapy  with  a  view  to  training  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

The  University  grounds  have  been 
used  for  drill  not  only  by  the  University 


units,  but  also  by  the  District  School  of 
Infantry  and  the  Toronto  city  battalions 
and  more  recently  by  the  cadets  of  the 
R.A.F.  Considerable  portions  of  Hart 
House,  the  Engineering  and  the  Physics 
buildings  have  been  used  by  that  Force 
for  instruction,  and  they  have  occupied 
the  University  Residences  and  Dining 
Hall,  Burwash  Hall  and  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege as  barracks,  etc.  The  University 
Training  Company  has  been  quartered 
in  Burwash  Hall.  Part  of  Trinity 
College  was  given  over  to  the  123rd  and 
228th  Battalions  when  in  training. 
St  Andrews'  College,  being  displaced 
by  the  new  hospital  in  Rosedale,  is  at 
present  using  most  of  the  Knox  College 
buildings.  Hart  House  has  also  been 
used  for  the  District  School  of  Musketry, 
and  for  the  functional  re-education  of 
disabled  soldiers.  The  University  Gym- 
nasium and  part  of  the  Mining  Building 
are  being  used  by  the  Invalided  Soldiers 
Commission,  where  industrial  training  is 
being  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science. 

A  few  names  only  have  been  men- 
tioned in  these  articles,  since  their  pur- 
pose has  been  not  so  much  to  record  the 
work  of  individuals,  as  to  shew  in  brief 
what  the  University  has  done  corporate- 
ly  in  endeavouring  to  meet  the  call  for 
service  during  these  four  years  of  stress 
and  trial. 


Alumni  Meet  to  Consider  Memorial 


"Resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing there  should  be: 

(a)  a  permanent  physical  memorial  preserv- 
ing  in   appropriate   form   the   record  of   the 
names  of  all  members  of  the  University  who 
went  overseas,  and  giving  special  prominence 
to  the  names  of  the  fallen. 

(b)  A  series  of  scholarships,  some  at  least 
of  which  should  be  available  for  the  education 
in  this  University  of  the  children  of  men  who 
have  fallen  in  the  War." 

Such  was  the  main  resolution  adopted 
at  what  was  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  Alumni  in  recent 
years — the  dinner  held  on  December 
llth  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  Univer- 
sity's service  in  the  war. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  Examina- 
tion Hall  and  was  attended  by  over  225 
Alumni.  The  Hon:  Mr  Justice  Masten, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
occupied  the  Chair.  Seated  with  him 
at  the  Head  Table  were  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  the  Hon: 
Mr  Justice  Sutherland,  the  Hon:  Mr 
Justice  Riddell  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  University. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Chairman 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
stated  that  certain  resolutions  would  be 
moved,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  there 
be  a  free  and  general  discussion  of  the 
motions.  He  spoke  of  the  University's 
proud  record  in  the  war  and  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  us  of  doing  honour  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  fallen; 
he  declared  that  we  must  not  rest  with 
establishing  memorials  in  the  University 
but  must  further  show  our  appreciation 
of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
by  assisting  those  who  are  coming  back. 


"Many  a  man,"  he  said,  "has  gone  to  the  front 
and  has  come  back,  having  sacrificed  his  future 
advancement  and  future  opportunities  here  at 
home  for  many  years  to  come.  When  he  went 
away,  he  probably  had  plans  laid  and  arrange- 
ments made,  and  when  he  comes  back,  everything 
is  shattered.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  young 
men  such  as  young  doctors  and  lawyers  who 
have  been  but  a  few  years  in  practice  and  who 
after  two  or  three  years  abroad  come  back  to 
find  patients  scattered  and  clients  gone.  These 
men  experience  great  difficulty  on  their  return. 
Their  studious  habits  have  been  disrupted;  they 
find  it  very  difficult  to  change  from  the  activity 
of  warfare  to  the  daily  grind  of  civil  life.  To 
help  those  who  need  help,  to  give  courage  to 
those  who  need  courage — to  use  a  western  ex- 
pression— to  "boost"  these  men  is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  think  we  ought  to  do.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  merely  the  present,  it  is  not  merely 
the  men  who  went  to  the  front,  nor  the  Univer- 
sity nor  the  men  who  are  returning  that  we  have 
to  consider;  above  and  beyond  all  that  there  is 
the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  to  maintain 
that  high  sentiment  and  a  record  of  that  high 
sentiment  which  animated  the  men  who  went  to 
the  front.  In  a  country  too  much  absorbed  in 
self-aggrandisement,  as  ours  undoubtedly  was 
before  the  war,  and  very  much  given  to  self- 
centredness  and  looking  largely  to  personal 
success,  the  examples  of  self-abasement  and  self- 
sacrifice  have,  I  think,  been  the  greatest  benefits 
to  result  from  the  war.  If  that  sentiment  is  to  be 
maintained  and  the  security  which  has  been  won 
for  our  children,  and  I  hope  for  our  children's 
children,  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  it  will 
be  because  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
manifested  by  the  boys  who  went  overseas;  it 
will  be  because  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
devotion  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  course  they  took.  That  senti- 
ment must  be  perpetuated  and  brought  to  the 
mind  of  the  generations  to  come  so  that  those 
who  come  to  this  University  may  be  inspired  to 
higher  things." 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  was  then  called 
upon  and  delivered  a  masterful  address 
which  stirred  with  pride  the  hearts  of  all 
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present.  No  one  in  connection  with  the 
University  has  so  deeply  felt  and  ex- 
perienced the  war  as  has  the  President. 
In  the  early  days  he  was  the  prime  mover 
in  University  recruiting;  even  in  the  face 
of  alarmingly  depleted  classes  he  did  not 
hesitate — national  need  was  always 
placed  first.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
he  is  foremost  in  the  effort  to  assist  the 
men  who  are  returning  and  to  honour 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  fallen. 
He  said  in  part: 

"The  large  gathering  assembled  here  to-night 
is  a  proof  of  how  strongly  this  proposal  appeals 


now;  you  are  tired  of  reading  about  the  hideous- 
ness  of  war;  you  turn  to  the  blue  sky  that  is 
breaking,  and  you  do  not  want  to  look  back  to 
the  storm  and  to  those  days  when  lightning  was 
flashing  from  it  everywhere,  even  at  our  very 
feet.  In  those  four  years  we  saw  class  after  class 
of  our  very  finest  and  most  dauntless  marching 
straight  out  into  that  storm  and  fastening  down 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  as  best  they  might 
in  the  corner  where  they  stood,  the  very  pro- 
tection of  civilization  which  was  threatened  to 
be  torn  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  rage 
of  the  elements  through  which  we  have  gone. 
That  kind  of  thing  we  have  gone  through  so 
often  that  we  cannot  look  back  upon  it  with 
anything  like  ordinary  satisfaction  and  ordinary 
calmness;  and  yet,  when  we  think  of  all  the 


MICHIGAN  ALUMNI  MEMORIAL  HALL 

Dedicated  to  the  Michigan  men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War  and  used  as  a  general  meeting  place 
for  students,  and  for  housing  the  Alumni  Association 


to  the  hearts  of  the  true  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  University.  In  all  the  years  of  its  history, 
stretching  out  over  many  decades,  I  question 
whether  there  has  been  a  single  meeting  more 
full  of  potentiality  than  this;  because  when  we 
consider  what  has  been  endured  and  performed 
during  the  past  four  years,  we  realize  that  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  University  came  to  its  fruition ; 
and  now  it  rests  with  us  to  gather  from  that 
fruit  such  of  its  fragrance  and  vitality  as  will 
endure  not  only  in  our  time,  but  in  many 
generations  that  are  to  succeed  us. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  terrible  years; 
if  you  are  like  me,  you  turn  away  from  them 


decisions  made  in  this  place,  in  this  very  hall, 
and  out  in  those  grounds;  when  we  think  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  and  of  the  decisions  made;  we 
realize  that  there  has  been  a  heroism  in  this  spot 
which  will  remain  as  the  most  priceless  heritage 
this  University  will  ever  have.  It  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  forgotten,  it  has  to  be  perpetuated; 
and  when  you  think  of  these  things,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  did  these  things? — Just  boys! 
Hasn't  it  often  seemed  to  you — it  has  to  me — 
as  though  there  was  something  terribly  incon- 
gruous about  it,  in  that  we  older  men  whose  day 
was  either  at  its  height  or  verging  towards  the 
decline,  after  having  had'  all  our  share  of  life 
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were  to  stay  behind  and  see  those  boys,  the  very 
choicest  spirits  we  had,  go  out  year  after  year, 
so  many  never  to  come  back.  .  .  . 

Five  hundred  and  forty  of  them  have  fallen — 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  those  who  went, — and  as 
the  returns  came  in  to  us  we  used  to  say,  "Is  it 
our  best  altogether  that  have  gone?  Are  there 
any  of  the  best  left?"  Of  course  we  know  that 
was  only  the  cry  of  despair,  always  as  the  daily 
toll  grew.  We  know  how  many  of  the  finest  will 
never  come  back,  and  therefore  it  is  our  part,  and 
we  shall  be  unworthy  of  them  and  unworthy  of 
this  place  and  the  things  done  in  this  place  in 
the  last  four  years,  unless  the  generations  that 
follow  us  can  always  turn  back  and  say,  "The 
people  of  their  time  believed  in  them  and  thought 
they  were  worthy  of  being  remembered."  There- 
fore, we  are  on  trial  now;  our  generation  is  on 
trial;  those  who  are  left  are  on  trial.  Our  de- 
scendants will  say,  "What  sort  of  people  were 
they  who  sent  their  sons  away;  what  sort  of 
reputation  had  those  boys  with  them?  Have 
they  left  a  worthy  record  behind  to  tell  us  what 
they  thought  of  those  men  who  went  away?" 
That  is  the  question  left  not  only  to  us  this 
evening,  but  to  all  the  graduates  and  friends  of 
this  University  everywhere,  and  I  believe  that 
if  that  thought  can  only  be  made  to'reach  all  the 
people,  those  who  come  after  will  say,  "They 
thought  they  were  worthy". 

In  the  first  place  a  memorial  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  have  to  show  our  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  went  and  did  what  we  could  not  do,  men 
who  went  and  saved  us,  and  here  in  this  Univer- 
sity is  the  appropriate  place  for  it.  Where  else 
in  the  whole  land  can  there  be  so  appropriate  a 
place  as  in  the  heart  of  a  great  seat  of  learning 
like  this?  We,  surely,  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  war  as  soon  as  anybody  else  did;  we  surely 
knew  what  was  at  stake  at  least  as  quickly  as 
anybody  else  did.  Have  not  we  all  been  well 
educated  and  well  trained?  .  .  . 

Just  think  for  a  moment  what  a  memorial  may 
mean.  I  only  need  to  ask  you  to  consider  what 
Westminster  Abbey  has  meant  for  the  British 
people.  It  is  not  the  services  on  Sunday  that 
make  Westminster  Abbey  great.  Probably  you 
and  I  have  been  there  very  often  when,  if  it  had 
been  for  the  service  itself,  we  should  not  have 
found  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Westminster 
Abbey  has  cast  its  spell  upon  the  British  nation 
for  centuries  because  of  the  records  of  the  noble 
Britons  who  are  there,  and  because  of  the  history 
set  forth  within  and  gathered  round  that  ancient 


shrine.  Some  external  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
and  aspiration  and  hope  of  Britain  is  found  thm-. 
It  is  unique,  and  its  place  cannot  be  taken  by 
anything  else.  Nearly  every  nation  has  its 
sacred  shrine,  and  I  believe  that  the  University 
should  have  something,  I  do  not  say  what,  but 
something  in  which,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  names  and  the  doings  of  the  youth  of 
this  age  should  be  sent  forth  so  that  those  who 
come  after  may  look  with  reverence  to  these 
people  and  say,  "Those  were  great  years,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  be  worthy  of  those  who  went 
before  us". 

In  addition  to  that,  a  memorial  ought  to  be 
placed  here  in  order  to  educate  those  who  come 
after.  The  five  hundred  and  forty  who  have 
fallen  have  created  a  great  blank  in  these  four 
years;  and  there  are  many  others  who  were 
going  through  their  course  who  will  not  return 
to  resume  their  work  at  the  University.  For  a 
lifetime  there  will  be  a  blank  in  our  professional 
life,  a  gap  in  the  years;  just  at  the  time  Canada 
needs  what?  Those  that  are  to  lead  her  materi- 
ally? We  can  do  that,  as  has  been  proved.  We 
need  have  no  fear  lest  with  the  natural  resources 
of  Canada  we  can  do  that.  But  what  we  do  need 
is  the  men  who  shall  lead  us  in  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  And  at  this  time  there  is  a 
gap  of  four  years.  That  gap  needs  to  be  filled. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  spirit  of  those 
who  have  gone,  in  order  to  perfect  the  work  that 
they  have  begun,  we,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
must  bring  in  others  of  good  character,  good 
promise,  good  brain,  good  power,  that  they,  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  may  take  the  places 
of  those  who  have  gone.  We  must  regenerate 
the  thought  and  the  moral  power  of  our 
people,  and  I  believe  that  by  some  series  of 
scholarships,  well  distributed  and  wisely  arranged 
for,  we  can,  as  it  were,  foster  the  best  that  is  still 
left  in  our  midst,  and  bring  in  many  a  one  who 
without  its  help  might  not  have  come  to  the 
University. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  very 
strongly  that  this  meeting  will  decide  to  establish 
a  memorial  for  our  sons  and  brothers  who  have 
gone  overseas  and  for  those  who  have  fallen; 
and,  surely,  in  the  combined  wisdom  of  us  all 
we  can  arrive  at  some  proposal  that  will  carry 
us  all  enthusiastically  together." 

Mr  T.  A.  Russell,  B.A.  (U)  '00  then 
moved  a  preliminary  resolution  which 
read:  "Resolved  that  a  fitting  memorial 
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should  be  established  to  commemorate 
the  part  taken  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  war,  the  great  services 
rendered  by  its  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, and  particularly  the  devotion 
and  sacrifice  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice." 
In  moving  the  resolution  Mr  Russell 
said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  just  two  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  a  memorial:  one  is  as  a 
personal  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  we  owe  to  the  men  who  went,  and 
the  other  is  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  us  as 
University  men  to  do  this  thing  for  those  who 
follow  us  in  the  future.  I  do  not  know  how 
others  have  been  impressed  by  seeing  those  who 
have  gone  over,  but  as  I  have  watched  battalions 
entrain,  I  have  always  lost  sight  of  the  army  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  individual.  Think  of 
the  thousands  of  men  who  have  left  the  friends 
they  love,  each  with  his  plans  made  for  life,  each 
giving  them  up.  University  men  are  not  singular 
men  but  I  think  they  are  singular  in  that  they 
generally  make  a  greater  sacrifice  than  any 
other  body  of  men  who  enlist  to  go  overseas. 
Life  holds  much  for  them,  and  if  we  take  that 
into  account  I  think  we  will  feel  that  not  only 
should  a  memorial  be  established,  but  that  it 
should  be  as  great  as  we  are  able  to  make  it. 

As  the  President  has  said,  the  University 
carries  great  traditions  with  it,  and  a  University 
with  history  behind  it,  as  this  University  has, 
has  a  profound  influence.  Men  are  influenced 
by  the  success  of  the  men  who  have  preceded 
them  in  the  University  and  who  have  gone  out 
into  the  world;  they  are  influenced  by  the 
teachers  and  professors  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact;  but  there  never  is  going  to  be  any 
one  part  of  the  University  that  can  be  made  to 
have  more  profound  and  beneficial  influence  than 
the  proper  presentation  of  what  these  men  have 
done  in  setting  a  leadership  to  the  country  in 
sacrifice  and  service  of  the  people.  We  must  do 
our  part.  If  we  do  not  do  this  and  do  it  so  well 
that  the  generations  of  the  University,  men  and 
women  who  will  come  here,  will  get  to  the  full 
the  inspiration,  we  are  not  doing  our  duty." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Miss 
M.  H.  Skinner  B.A.  (V).  Miss  Skinner 
said  that  the  women  of  the  University 


were  very  proud  and  very  happy  in 
working  with  the  men  of  the  University 
for  such  a  worthy  end. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  it  very  little  matters,"  she 
said,  "which  form  it  takes  so  long  as  it  is  fitting 
and  so  long  as  it  is  beautiful.  That  may  seem 
to  be  a  very  large  order,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
University  will  not  allow  it  to  be  anything  else. 
Otherwise  it  could  not  be  a  memorial  to  those 
glorious  men  of  ours.  There  is  not  a  woman  in 
the  country,  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  Univer- 
sity who  has  not  had  some  stake  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  been  overseas,  many  of  us,  but  we 
have  had  a  very  vital  stake  in  this  country,  and 
we  want  to  join  heart  and  soul  in  this  memorial. 

Since  I  first  heard  of  this  proposal,  my  mind 
has  turned  back  continuously  to  the  speech  of 
Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of  the  Battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  as  a  national  cemetery,  when  he 
said:  "That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain".  I  would  like 
to  see  those  words  engraved  somewhere  upon 
the  memorial.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  place 
for  me  to  add  anything  more  in  regard  to  the 
specific  form  of  the  memorial." 

Mr  P.  H.  Mitchell  then  moved  the 
main  resolution  to  the  effect  that  there 
be  established  a  permanent  physical 
memorial  and  a  series  of  scholarships. 
Mr  Mitchell  stated  that  the  physical 
memorial  should  perpetuate  the  names 
of  the  five  hundred  and  forty  who  have 
given  their  lives  and  also  five  thousand 
three  hundred  names  of  those  who  en- 
listed. This  could  not  be  worthily  done 
on  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  column 
or  monument  as  the  space  would  not  be 
sufficient  and  climatic  conditions  would 
militate  against  the  permanence  of  the 
record.  Mr  Mitchell  thought  that  a 
building  which  would  be  a  gem  of  archi- 
tecture would  be  the  most  appropriate 
form  which  the  physical  memorial  could 
take. 

Dr  Reeve  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

A  lengthy  discussion  on  the  motion 
followed,  many  shades  of  opinion  being 
expressed  and  many  suggestions  made. 
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Professor  Baker  spoke  of  a  somewhat 
similar  meeting  at  which  he  was  present 
when  the  matter  of  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  the  men  who  have  been 
killed  in  the  Fenian  Raids  was  con- 
sidered. The  result  of  that  meeting  was 
a  memorial  window  placed  in  the  old 
Convocation  Hall.  The  memorial  on 
the  present  occasion,  Professor  Baker 
said,  must  be  something  infinitely 
greater.  Continuing,  he  said: 


poetry  at  the  end  of  University  Avenue.  There 
are  three  elements  in  such  a  memorial:  First  of 
all  there  is  the  thought  of  a  memorial;  secondly 
it  is  enhanced  and  strengthened  by  the  thought 
of  beauty;  and  thirdly  there  is  the  absence  of 
utility.  If  you  have  a  monument  in  which 
utility  becomes  in  the  least  dominant,  utility  is 
very  apt  to  secure  the  leading  place  and  the 
thought  of  the  memorial  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. ' ' 

Professor  Baker  then  read  a  letter 
from  Professor  Mavor,  who  on  account 
of  illness  was  unable  to  be  present.  This 


HARVARD  MEMORIAL  HALL 

Built  to  commemorate  the  Harvard  men  who  fell  ;in  the  Civil  War.     It  contains  a  dining  room 
and  a  place  of  assembly,  and  has  a  beautiful  transept  in  which  Memorial  tablets  are  placed. 


"There  is  a  kind  of  memorial  on  which  mankind 
has  put  its  impress  of  approval  in  many  different 
eras,  and  many  different  countries  far  separated 
from  each  other,  but  which,  nevertheless,  seems 
constantly  to  recur  and  constantly  to  be  followed. 
We  have  it  illustrated  in  the  Arch  of  Titus  ijj 
Rome,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  Nelson's 
Column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  the  Scott  Memorial 
at  Edinburgh,  the  Brock  Memorial  at  Queenston 
Heights,  and  a  memorial  full  of  beauty  and 


letter  advocated  the  erection  of  a  column 
or  arch. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  followed. 

"I  quite  sympathize,"  he  said,  "with  the  idea 
that  the  physical  memorial  to  be  raised  to  the  sons 
of  the  University  who  have  fallen  and  in  memory 
of  those  who  have  fought  and  come  back,  ought 
to  perpetuate  the  great  influence  theJJniversity 
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has  been  in  connection  with  this  war,  and 
should  be  beautiful  to  the  extent  of  our  powers 
of  expression,  and  should  not  be  too  useful.  But, 
frankly,  I  have  no  feeling  in  favour  of  classic 
architecture  about  the  purlieus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  I  think  that  arches  and  especially 
classic  arches,  are  about  as  much  out  of  place 
about  this  University  as  any  kind  of  monument 
could  be.  My  mind  goes  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  chapter  house  to  be  erected  on  a 
point,  near  the  Library  and  Hart  House  and  the 
Main  Building,  so  that  it  marks  itself  to  be  the 
centre  of  University  life.  I  should  like  it  to  be 
a  monument  so  positively  indicative  of  its  pur- 
pose that  it  could  not  be  mistaken ;  but  I  should 
not  object  to  its  being  useful  so  long  as  the 
occasion  were  sufficiently  dignified.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  building  for  this  reason.  We  should 
have  perpetuated  in  tablets  of  bronze,  or  at  all 
events  in  some  form,  the  names  of  those  five 
hundred  and  more  who  have  fallen,  and  we 
should  have  some  kind  of  interior  shrine  where, 
upon  books  of  parchment,  in  letters  of  gold, 
should  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the  students 
who  went  overseas.  This  should  be  in  permanent 
form,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  names  of 
those  who  have  come  back  should  be  separated 
from  the  names  of  those  who  have  fallen.  I 
should  like  to  see  something  that  is  useful  in  a 
dignified  way,  and  which  has  an  interior  which 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  shrine.  .  .  . 

So  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  memorial  is 
concerned,  I  hope  the  two  things  will  be  kept 
reasonably  separated  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  physical  memorial  ought  to  be  given  by 
those  who  are  either  the  alumni  themselves,  or 
the  friends  of  the  University,  or  the  friends  of 
those  who  have  come  back.  It  should  be  an 
offering  of  friendship  as  well  as  an  offering  of 
intense  admiration.  But  with  regard  to  the 
scholarships  we  can  appeal  to  a  very  much  wider 
constituency.  We  can  ask  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  financial  men  and  the  differ- 
ent corporations  to  aid  in  producing  a  very  large 
sum  in  order  that  the  scholars  shall  make  this 
country  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  in 
honour  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and  we  can 
make  a  very  common  sense  appeal.  It  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  war,  but  with  what  follows 
the  war,  the  re-organization;  therefore  my  idea 
would  be  to  separate  the  two  and  to  go  to  a 
wider  constituency.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
will  be  touched  and  their  pockets  will  be  opened, 
and  I  think  the  money  will  be  more  readily 
obtained  than  any  of  us  imagine. 


I  am  probably  the  only  person  here  who  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  a  University  education, 
and  I  hesitate  to  press  my  views  upon  you. 
But  when  it  comes  to  asking  for  such  a  memorial, 
to  me  it  represents  one  of  the  things  connected 
with  the  war,  the  doing  of  which  in  a  competent 
and  adequate  way  will  be  the  test  of  what  the 
war  has  done  for  us.  ...  If  we  do  not  adequately 
remember  those  who  served,  and  erect  a  memorial 
that  will  cause  the  students  for  generations  to 
come  to  realize  that  this  was  a  great  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  University,  that  these  men 
moulded  the  character  of  Canada  and  the  future 
of  Canada  for  all  time  to  come,  then  we  shall 
be  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  fallen  in  this  war." 

The  Chairman  now  suggested  that  the 
meeting  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  out-of-town  Alumni.  Dr  J.  B. 
Coyne  of  St  Thomas  and  Col.  W.  N. 
Ponton  of  Belleville  spoke. 

Dr  Coyne  said  that  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  real  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Alumni  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
memorial  should  be  established.  The 
difference  of  opinion  which  existed  lay 
in  the  question  as  to  what  form  the 
memorial  should  take. 

"My  own  idea,"  he  said,  "is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  view  expressed  by  Professor  Baker  that  the 
memorial  should  be  lasting,  should  go  down  for 
ages  to  come  and  should  be  a  monument  not 
calculated  chiefly  to  be'  useful,  but  simply  to 
commemorate  an  idea.  .  .  .  The  uses  of  buildings 
change  and  a  building  which  has  been  erected 
may  not  be  in  harmony  with  new  buildings  and 
therefore  the  building  must  be  made  to  give 
way  and  its  place  taken  by  some  other  building 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
My  own  personal  view  is  favourable  to  a  monu- 
ment that  should  last  for  ages — and  largely  be- 
cause it  is  not  useful.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  monuments  which  have  lasted  for  hundreds 
of  years  and  some  of  them  for  thousands  of  years; 
but  there  are  not  many  buildings  which  have 
lasted  that  length  of  time.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  confess  that  in  speaking  to  gentlemen  in 
our  own  town,  almost  the  first  answer  I  got  was 
"Well,  if  anything  is  done  it  ought  to  be  some- 
thing useful".  So  we  have  to  meet  with  that 
suggestion,  and  personally  I  have  to  say  that 
whatever  is  decided  upon  will  have  to  be  decided 
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according  to  the  views  of  the  greatest  number. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  people  whom  I  represent 
would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  form 
is  decided  by  the  Committee  to  be  best." 

Col.  Ponton  said  that  he  felt  very 
strongly  that  whatever  memorial  is 
erected  must  be  truly  worthy  of  the 
services  which  the  sons  of  the  University 
have  rendered.  He  thought  that  the 
physical  memorial  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  trophies  of  victory 
and  provide  a  meeting  place  for  re- 
unions. Speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
union  he  said: 

"The  solidarity  of  brotherhood  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  erecting  this  memorial.  Every  tie 
that  binds  men  together  is  necessary  in  these 
days  of  unrest,  to  give  equilibrium  and  we  should 
be  leaders.  We  are  the  leaders  in  point  of  time 
now  and  we  should  see  that  no  greater  monument 
anywhere  in  the  Empire  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  those  who,  as  I  have  said,  are  themselves  the 
memorial.  As  there  is  a  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the 
United  States  with  the  light  always  shining — 
they  fought  for  liberty;  we  have  liberty — so  ever 
this  great  memorial  should  be  a  beacon  fire 
burning  that  will  never  go  out.  There  are 
magnificent  potentialities.  We  will  translate 
them  into  action  and  they  will  be  a  power  in  the 
University  and  a  power  in  the  Province.  ..." 

Mr  Justice  Masten  now  called  for  a 
few  short  crisp  suggestions  which  would 
be  of  service  to  committees  in  the  future. 

Professor  Squair  suggested  that  the 
resolution  be  made  a  little  wider  as  he 
thought  that  the  founding  of  a  part  in 
the  library  would  make  a  very  fine 
memorial. 

Mr  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  said  that 
he  would  like  to  see  a  lectureship  founded 
which  would  bring  to  the  University 
prominent  men  from  all  over  the  world. 
Some  of  these  lectures  might  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  World  War. 

The  Rev.  Mr  J.  M.  Duncan  emphg- 
sized  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  me- 
morial which  should  be  a  memorial  and 
nothing  else,  in  order  that  the  inspira- 


tional concomitant  of  the  war  mi^lii  In- 
preserved. 

Professor  Hume  suggested  that  a 
chapel  be  built  which  would  complete 
the  quadrangle  of  the  main  building. 

Chancellor  Bowles  was  now  called 
upon  and  said  that  he  thought  the 
decision  as  to  what  form  the  memorial 
should  take  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  and  representative  committee. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  decision  of  such  a 
committee  would  be  loyally  supported 
by  the  Alumni  at  large.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  in  view  of  the  great 
need  of  an  administration  building  that 
such  a  building  might  fittingly  be  erected 
as  a  memorial. 

Provost  Macklem  said  that  he  felt 
very  keenly  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
University  and  its  Alumni  would  be 
more  fittingly  expressed  in  a  memorial 
of  beauty  rather  than  one  of  utility. 
Through  such  there  would  be  given  to 
the  generations  to  follow  a  more  en- 
during conception  of  the  estimation  in 
which  we  held  those  whom  we  strove  to 
honour. 

Miss  Alice  Willson  expressed  herself  in 
favour  of  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture done  if  possible  by  a  French  artist, 
because  the  French  excel  in  such  things 
and  because  in  being  done  by  a  French 
artist  the  friendly  relationship  between 
France  and  Canada  would  be  typified. 
Such  a  piece  of  sculpture  might  be 
housed  in  a  Gothic  chapter  house  and 
surrounded  by  the  records  of  service. 

Miss  Constance  Laing  said  that  when 
a  memorial  was  first  mentioned  to  her 
she  was  in  favour  of  something  utili- 
tarian but  now  she  was  in  favour  of  a 
memorial  which  would  emphasise  beauty. 

The  motion  was  now  put  and  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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Captain  M.  W.  Wallace  rose  and 
apologizing  for  speaking  after  the  motion 
had  been  put,  said  that  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  great  danger  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  as  a  memorial  lest  it  should  not 
worthily  express  the  idea  intended.  His 
own  opinion  was  that  the  founding  of  a 
famous  lectureship  wrould  be  most  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr  Angus  MacMurchy  now  moved, 
seconded  by  Dr  H.  B.  Anderson,  the 
third  resolution  as  follows: 

"Resolved  that  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Dr  J.  M.  MacCallum,  Messrs  W.  H.  Ballard, 
J.  R.  L.  Starr,  H.  G.  Acres,  R.  A.  Gray,  Hon. 


Mr  Justice  Kelly,  Miss  A.  M.  Willson,  Miss 
Cartwright,  be  empowered  to  select  a  com- 
mittee to  elaborate  the  details  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  approved  by  this  meeting. 

That  such  committee  have  power  to  add  to 
its  numbers,  to  delegate  work  to  sub- 
committees, to  take  all  such  steps  and 
measures  and  incur  such  expense  as  may 
appear  to  it  necessary  or  convenient,  develop 
and  fully  mature  the  proposals  which  it  shall 
recommend. 

That  the  committee  report  to  a  general  meet- 
ing of  Alumni  not  later  than  February  1st, 
1919." 

This  motion  was  unanimously  carried 
and  immediately  after  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Note: — The  quotations  jrom  speeches  in  this  article  have  been  taken  from  the 
stenographer's  report  of  the  meeting.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  submit  "copy" 
to  the  various  speakers  for  correction,  and  consequently  minor  errors  may  occur. 

— THE  EDITOR. 


Roll  of  Honour 


ROBERT  STANLEY  ARMOUR,  M.B.  '15, 
Major,  died  on  December  1st  of  influ- 
enza' in  No  84  General  Hospital,  Dare- 
salaam,  East  Africa.  Major  Armour 
was  originally  an  officer  with  the  Univer- 
sity Base  Hospital,  but  in  July  1915,  he 
transferred  to  the  R.A.M.C.  and  was 
sent  to  Limerick,  Ireland.  From  there 
he  was  sent  out  to  the  Dardanelles  on  a 
hospital  ship,  and  served  on  it  for  nearly 
a  year,  when  he  went  to  Salonica,  and 
after  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  base  hospital.  He  has  been 
in  German  East  Africa  for  some  time 
and  last  March  was  mentioned  in  des- 
patches for  meritorious  work  done  there. 

His  home  was  in  Campbellford,  On- 
tario. 


DOUGLAS  JOHNSTONE  COULTER,  Lieu- 
tenant, is  reported  to  have  died.  Lieut. 
Coulter  was  a  medical  student  of  the 
class  of  '21,  when  he  enlisted  in  February 
1917  with  the  Cobourg  Heavy  Battery. 
He  went  to  England  in  April  and  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1917,  he  was  sent  out  to 
France  to  the  Heavy  Trench  Mortar 
Battery,  4th  Division,  C.F.A.  A  year 
later  he  returned  to  England  to  take 
out  his  commission  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  Last  August  he  was  ill  in  hospital 
with  rheumatic  fever.  His  mother  lives 
in  Grantwood,  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  KAY,  Major,  died  in  St  Luke's 
Hospital,  Ottawa,  on  Sunday  from  pneu- 
monia, following  an  attack  of  influenza. 
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He  graduated  from  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  S.PS.  in  '14,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  B.A.Sc.  and  went 
overseas  as  a  lieutenant  attached  to  the 
15th  Battalion,  First  Contingent.  Early 
in  the  war  he  was  wounded  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  machine-gun  company.  In 
June  1917,  he  was  mentioned  in  des- 
patches, and  a  month  later  was  awarded 
the  Military  Cross.  Last  spring  he  was 
invalided  to  England,  suffering  from 
pneumonia,  but  recovered  sufficiently 
to  rejoin  his  unit.  The  family  home  is  at 
65  St.  George  St. 

CAPTAIN  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ANDREW 
ARTHURS  died  at  Havre,  France,  on 
Friday,  December  6th,  of  pneumonia, 
while  serving  with  the  Chinese  Labour 
Corps.  The  late  Captain  Arthurs  was 
born  in  Acton,  Ontario,  and  graduated 
from  University  College  in  '08.  In  1912 
he  was  appointed  to  the  mission  field  in 
Honan,  China,  and  according  to  Rev. 
Dr  R.  P.  Mackay,  Secretary  for  Presby- 
terian Foreign  Missions,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  missionaries.  Capt. 
Arthurs  left  China  in  March  1917,  with 
a  battalion  of  Chinese  labourers  for 
France.  Besides  his  ordinary  duties  as 
an  officer,  he  had  been  acting  as  an 
interpreter. 

Word  has  just  been  received  at  the 
University  of  the  death  in  action  some 


time  during  September  of  last  year  of 
ROBERT  ALEXANDER  CUNNINGHAM, 
Lieutenant,  an  assistant  in  Chemistry, 
for  the  session  1911-1912.  Lieut.  Cun- 
ningham, who  was  a  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  was  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  Winnipeg, 
when  he  was  appointed  an  officer  in  the 
196th  (Western  Universities)  Battalion. 

ALEXANDER  MCGREGOR  SIMPSON, 
Second  Lieutenant,  B.A.  (U)  '08,  M.A. 
'09,  and  Gold  Medallist  in  Mathematics, 
was  killed  in  action  on  September  5th, 
near  the  village  of  Nurlu.  Lieut.  Simp- 
son, who  is  a  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Archibald 
Simpson,  Atwood,  Ontario,  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Brandon  Collegiate  Institute 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  196th 
Battalion,  in  the  Spring  of  1916.  He 
went  overseas  the  following  Autumn,  and 
took  out  his  commission  with  the  Im- 
perials, being  gazetted  to  the  London 
Regiment  in  April  1918,  and  shortly 
afterwards  going  out  to  France. 

JOHN  RICHARD  KIRBY,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, B.A.Sc.  '15,  was  accidentally 
killed  in  England,  on  December  15th. 
The  cable  contained  no  further  details. 
Lieut.  Kirby  after  training  at  Desoronto, 
Leaside,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Beams- 
ville,  left  Toronto  on  July  29th,  1918, 
for  overseas.  His  home  was  at  173 
Dowling  Ave.,  Toronto. 


The  Month's  Events  in  University  Circles 


Guns  Donated  to  the  University 

Word  has  been  received  by  the  President  of 
the  University  from  Lt.-Col.  H.  J.  Dawson, 
D.S.O.,  Officer  Commanding  the  46th  Battalion, 
Saskatchewan  Regiment,  that  two  field  guns 
captured  by  his  battalion  in  the  final  battle  of 
the  war,  before  Valenciennes,  have  been  donated 
to  the  University,  and  will  be  forwarded  as 
trophies  that  will  be  a  memorial  of  the  heroic 
work  of  the  Canadians  in  the  present  war.  The 
capture  of  the  guns  was  marked  by  acts  of  great 
gallantry.  The  guns  are  10.5  c.m.  Howitzers 
with  numbers  13207  and  7748. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  J.  Dawson  is  a  graduate  of 
University  College,  '98,  in  the  Department .  of 
Mathematics,  and  was  Fellow  in  that  Depart- 
ment for  three  years.  For  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  war  he  has  been  mentioned  in  des- 
patches, awarded  the  Croixde  Guerre,  and  D.S.O. 

The  University  Hospital  Supply  Association 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  University 
Hospital  Supply  Association,  Mrs  W.  A.  Parks, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $1,292.92  since  the 
last  statement  published  on  November  28th. 

Mrs  Brefney  O'Reilly,  convener  of  the 
Packing  Committee,  reports  a  total  of  25  cases, 
containing  6,438  articles,  during  the  same  period. 
The  following  are  the  articles  packed : 

Towels 132 

Washcloths 1488 

Pyjamas 548 

Day  Shirts 162 

Head  Bandages li04 

Caps 150 

Amputation  Bandages 204 

Handkerchiefs 2650 

Total 6438 

In  addition,  666  pairs  of  socks  were  sent  to 
the  Soldiers'  Comforts  Association. 

The  Workers'  Educational  Association 

An  association  of  particular  interest  to 
University  men  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in 
Toronto.  This  is  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  carry 
education  of  a  University  standard  to  working 
men.  It  has  arisen  in  response  to  the  demand 


of  workers  for  a  wider  education,  and  it  succeeds 
only  in  so  far  as  there  is  among  the  workers 
themselves  a  clear  demand  for  such  education. 
The  association  has  no  platform,  no  dogmas,  no 
politics.  It  is  an  association  of  learners  who 
come  together  just  because  they  want  to  learn. 
It  is  essentially  a  working  class  movement,  though 
the  teaching  is  conducted  and  its  standards 
determined  by  the  University  tutors  who  take 
charge  of  the  classes.  It  is  not  intended  to  give 
instruction  on  any  technical  subject,  but  is  in 
the  broadest  sense  an  education  in  citizenship; 
hence  those  subjects  which  directly  concern  our 
social  life  are  most  in  demand,  such  as  history, 
economics,  and  political  theory. 

The  work  of  the  W.  E.  A.  has  grown  in 
England  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  first 
class  was  instituted  in  1907,  and  to-day  there  is 
an  association  connected  with  every  university 
in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Now  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce 
the  same  movement  into  Canada,  where  the 
necessity  is  at  least  as  great.  An  association 
was  formed  in  Toronto  in  the  spring  of  1918,  as 
the  result  of  some  meetings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers,  University  teachers, 
and  others  interested.  An  executive  committee 
was  appointed,  with  equal  representation  of  the 
University  and  the  workers.  The  University 
authorities  gave  their  hearty  support  to  the 
scheme,  and  the  President  of  the  University  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
University  is  also  defraying  part  of  the  expense, 
a  number  of  the  local  unions  contributing  another 
part.  The  executive  committee  drew  up  a 
constitution,  and  arranged  a  programme  of 
classes.  Eight  classes  have  already  been 
established,  the  subjects  being  as  follows: 

Constitutional  History,  Canadian  Constitu- 
tional History,  Political  Philosophy,  Economics, 
The  Social  and  Economic  Teaching  of  Ruskin, 
Public  Finance,  Logic  and  Psychology,  English 
Literature. 

The  classes  meet  in  the  evening,  each  class 
once  a  week.  An  informal  lecture  is  followed  by 
general  discussion.  The  interest  of  the  students 
is  keen,  and  the  discussion  animated.  It  is 
hoped  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  one  class 
being  all  that  any  student  can  attend.  Direct 
co-operation  in  education  between  the  Univer- 
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sity  and  the  working  men  is  a  new  thing  in  this 
country,  and  it  should  work  a  mutual  benefit. 
Already  the  growth  of  the  association  arid  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  established  between  the 
workers  and  the  University  teachers  seem  to 
justify  the  hope  that  we  have  here  a  movement 
which  will  do  something,  perhaps  much,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  education,  of  leadership,  and 
of  citizenship  among  the  working  men  of  this 
country.  R.  M.  MAC!VER. 

The  Dr.  Patton  Lectures 

The  University  was  honoured  in,  having  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  Knox  1863,  return  to  his 
Alma  Mater  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in 
Convocation  Hall.  Dr.  Patton  was  born  in 
Bermuda  and  has  always  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  Empire.  After  graduating  from  Knox, 
he  studied  Theology  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Then  he  accepted  a  Theology  chair 
in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in 
Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  1888  when  he 
became  President  of  Princeton  University.  In 
1902,  he  became  President  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1913  when  he  retired  and 
returned  to  Bermuda. 

Dr.  Patton  with  his  easy  manner,  his  occa- 
sional flashes  of  wit  and  his  inexhaustible  vocabu- 
lary stirred  his  audiences  to  rapt  intensity  of  in- 
terest in  the  various  subjects  upon  which  he  spoke. 

In  his  first  address  on  "The  War  and  Philo- 
sophy," Dr  Patton  showed  that  the  materialistic 
philosophy  which  was  widely  accepted  and  was 
the  orthodox  creed  in  Germany  before  the  war, 
had  led  the  Kaiser  and  his  people  to  their  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  state's  interest  and  to  their 
propagation  of  the  idea  that  "Might  is  Right". 

Dr  Patton  chose  "The  War  and  Christianity" 
as  the  subject  for  his  second  lecture.  He 
maintained  that  the  mere  fact  that  Christianity 
had  not  prevented  the  war  did  not  necessarily 
signify  that  Christianity  had  failed.  So  long  as 
there  are  people  who  are  striving  to  attain  such 
ideals  of  Christianity  as  the  improvement  of 
man's  morals,  manners  and  heart,  there  will  be 
no  basis  for  the  charge  of  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity. Dr  Patton  stated  that  while  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nation* 
since  this  is  the  only  plan  that  has  not  been  tried 
to  prevent  wars,  he  believes  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  world-peace  lies  in  the 
spread  of  Christianity. 


In  his  address  on  "The  War  and  the  Church", 
Dr  Patton  praised  the  splendid  record  of  the 
church  in  the  war  as  a  result  of  her  policy  of 
encouraging  her  men  to  serve.  He  stated  that 
just  as  the  forces  of  unity  and  co-operation  had 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Generalissimo  over 
the  various  military  divisions  in  France  so  the 
same  forces  strengthened  by  the  tie  of  sacrifice 
might  lead  to  a  union  of  the  different  sects  of  the 
church  around  one  common  centre. 

Throughout  his  lecture  on  "The  War  and 
Demorcacy",  Dr  Patton  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  Allies  will  not  free  Europe  from  auto- 
cracy by  establishing  the  Republican  form  of 
government  in  the  different  countries  unless  the 
people  of  those  nations  desire  and  choose  a 
republic.  He  stated  that  the  struggle  between 
Autocracy  and  Democracy  had  resulted  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  differences  existing  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
and  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  kinship 
between  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

In  his  last  lecture,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"The  War  and  Civilization",  Dr  Patton  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  State  Socialism  and  State 
Ownership,  and  showed  the  disadvantages  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  both  systems.  He 
stated  that  while  we  believe  that  autocracy  has 
been  crushed  in  Europe,  there  now  appears  the 
danger  of  the  "Tyranny  of  the  Majority". 

Research  Scholarship  Awarded 

The  Canadian  Reconstruction  Association  has 
offered  scholarships  to  the  Economics  Depart- 
ments of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  McGill 
University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
order  that  the  problem  of  woman's  place  in  the 
home  and  in  industry  may  be  investigated. 

Miss  Elsinore  Macpherson  B.A.  (U),  1918, 
has  been  awarded  the  scholarship  given  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  is  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  "Careers  Open  to  University  Women 
in  Industries  and  Professions".  Since  graduating 
Miss  Macpherson  has  been  acting  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Women's  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Government  Employment  Bureau. 

H.  J.  Daly's  Lecture 

On  December  16th,  Herbert  J.  Daly,  Director 
of  the  Employment  Committee  at  Ottawa  was 
the  speaker  at  the  second  of  the  series  of  open 
lectures  offered  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Service. 
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Mr.  Daly  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the 
"Repatriation  of  our  Soldiers".  He  stated  that 
the  Government  having  realized  that  the 
Militia's  responsibility  for  the  soldier  ended 
with  his  discharge  except  for  the  very  small 
pension  allowed,  had  decided  to  establish  em- 
ployment bureaus  throughout  the  country  so 
that  the  veteran  might  find  a  satisfactory  and 
congenial  position.  The  Employment  Com- 
mittee is  seeking  the  co-operation  of  all  manu- 
facturing centres  and  is  anxious  that  employers 
will  feel  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter  to 
be  so  great  that  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  returned  man.  Mr.  Daly  feels  that  the 
question  of  re-establishing  the  soldiers  in  civilian 
life  should  -be  considered  by  ever)'  citizen  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  services  of  the  men  at  the  front. 

Foundation  for  Dental  Research 

For  years  the  dental  profession  of  Canada  has 
laboured  without  a  systematized  method  of 
solving  the  manifold  problems  of  modern 
dentistry.  Men  have  struggled,  singlehanded, 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  surrounding  subjects 
vital  to  the  dental  profession  and  the  human 
race,  and,  because  of  insufficient  funds,  their 
earnest  efforts  have  not  been  wholly  successful. 
.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  Canadian  dentists,  at  home  and 
overseas,  has  added  to  the  prestige  of  Canadian 
dentistry,  and,  as  a  result,  a  new  impetus  has 
been  given  to  dental  research  in  Canada.  Lead- 
ing dentists  have  united  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  important  work,  and  the  Dental  Research 
Committee  of  Canada  has  been  organized  with 
representatives  from  each  province  of  the 
Dominion. 

Interest  in  dental  research  has  been  shown  not 
only  by  the  graduates,  but  also  by  the  under- 
graduate body  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  Ontario.  During  the  recent  Victory 
Loan  flotation,  a  few  students  invested  in  bonds, 
but  the  majority,  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
a  bond,  wished  to  help  in  floating  the  great  loan. 
At,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  undergraduates,  ideas 
were  exchanged  and  suggestions  advanced.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  students  unani- 
mously decided  to  raise,  as  a  minimum,  by  under- 
graduate subscription  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  invested  in  Victory  Bonds,  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  .fund  for  the  advancement  of 
dental  research.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  by  generous  subscription,  and  a  special 
grant  from  the  Students'  Executive,  increased 


the  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,   which 
was  duly  invested  in  Victory  Bonds. 

In  response  to  this  evidence  of  student  interest 
in  research  work,  the  Dental  Research  Com- 
mittee of  Ontario  subsequently  invited  the 
undergraduate  body  to  elect  a  representative  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Research  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  initiative  of  the 
undergraduate  body  in  thus  creating  a  fund  for 
dental  research,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
organization  and  aims  of  The  Dental  Research 
Committee  of  Canada,  with  which  the  Ontario 
Committee  is  affiliated. 
PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  Research  Committee  in  each  Province  of 
Canada  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Dental 
Board  and  composed  of  three  or  more  members 
representing  the  several  dental  organizations  of 
that  province. 

Each  Provincial  Committee  shall  carry  on  the 
Research  Organization  and  work  in  their  re- 
spective province  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  of  The  Dental  Research  Committee 
of  Canada  (D.R.C.C.). 

(&)  The  chairman  and  one  other  member  of 
each  Provincial  Research  Committee  shall  be 
members  of  D.R.C.C. 

(c)   The  D.R.C.C.  shall  meet  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Dental  Association. 
OBJECTS. 

1.  To  carry  on  among  the  Dental  Association 
and    Dental   Colleges  of   Canada  an   intensive 
study   of   perplexing   problems   which   confront 
the  dental  profession,  and  to  investigate  scien- 
tifically,  current    methods   in   dental    practice. 
Where  possible,  work  is  to  be  done  by  recent 
graduates  who  during  their  college  course  have 
shown  special  ability  in  this  line  of  work.    For 
this  purpose  fellowships  are  to  be  established  in 
the  Dental  Colleges. 

2.  To   give   assistance   through    laboratories, 
library  and  other  facilities  at  colleges,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  in  their  efforts  to 
find  satisfactory  solution  of  difficult  problems 
which  are  met  in  practice. 

3.  To   give   financial   or  other  assistance  to 
some  worthy  member  of  the  profession  who  is 
struggling  with  some  great  problem  and  making 
sacrifice  far  beyond  his  means. 

4.  In  short,  to  serve  humanity  and  the  dental 
profession  by  investigation,  study  and  research 
in  connection  with  oral  defects  and  disorders, 
and  their  consequent  systemic  lesions,  and  all 
other    matters    pertaining   to   the   science   and 
practice  of  dentistry. 


With  the  Alumni 


A  letter  has  been  received  from  Sec.  Lieut. 
F.  A.  C.  Redden,  B.A.  (U)  '87,  telling  of  the 
death  of  Capt.  T.  A.  Arthurs,  B.A.  (U)  '08, 
which  is  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Capt.  Arthurs  was  one  of  a  number  of  mission- 
aries who  came  to  France  with  the  100,000 
coolies  which  the  British  Government  brought 
to  France  to  do  dock  work  and  other  labour  for 
the  lines  of  communication.  He  was  given 
charge  of  a  company  of  500  coolies  and  was  com- 
missioned captain.  He  died  on  December  6th 
of  pneumonia  following  influenza.  Captain 
Arthurs  was  buried  with  full  military  honours 
on  December  7th  in  the  British  Military  Ceme- 
tery in  Havre. 

John  Farquhar  MacGillivray,  B.A.  (U)  '92, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  Taxing  Officer  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  After  graduating  from 
Varsity,  Mr  MacGillivray  studied  law  at 
Osgoode.  Twenty  years  ago  he  settled  in 
Kenora  and  since  that  time  has  been  practising 
law  there.  In  1908  he  was  made  King's  Counsel 
and  later  was  appointed  Crown  Attorney  for 
Kenora. 

William  Verity  Ramsay,  B.A.  (U)  '18,  son  of 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ramsay  of  Toronto,  died  at 
Plenty,  Sask.,  on  November  5th.  In  his  third 
year,  November  1915,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth 
Universities  Company  reinforcing  the  Princess 
Patricias.  In  July  1916  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  disabled  from  further  service.  Receiving 
his  discharge  he  resumed  his  course  at  the 
University,  and  graduated  last  spring  with  the 
highest  standing  of  his  year  in  the  General 
Course.  He  then  went  to  the  west  to  take  up 
farming.  Influenza  broke  out  in  the  family  with 
whom  he  was  staying,  and  he  was  devoting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  those  who  were  suffering, 
when  he  caught  the  illness  himself  and  sue 
cumbed  in  a  few  days. 

W.  E.  Gallie,  M.B.  '03,  Demonstrator  in 
Clinical  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  at  present  at  Granville  Canadian  Special 
Hospital,  Buxton,  England,  has  passed  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  F.R.C.S.  England. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Dr  Gallic's  case  the 
degree  was  given  without  his  having  to  undergo 
a  long  period  of  study  in  England,  as  his  practical 
work  in  the  Granville  Hospital  enabled  him  to 
present  himself  for  the  examination. 


Notes  by  Classes 

Major  W.  C.  Michell,  B.A.  (U)  '90,  former 
Principal  of  Riverdale  Collegiate,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Military  Cross. 

Col.  G.  D.  Farmer,  M.D.,  CM.  (T)  '91,  who 
has  been  commanding  officer  of  No.  5  Canadian 
General  Hospital  at  Liverpool  since  January 
1918,  has  been  gazetted  a  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

Lt.-Col.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
has  been  decorated  yet  again.  Italy  has  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Italian  Croix  de  Guerre.  Col. 
Mitchell,  who  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Science  in  '94  is  also  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  University. 

Miss  Ruby  Elizabeth  Campbell  Mason,  B.A. 
(U)  '95,  M.A.  '99,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
Dean  of  Women  at  Indiana  University  and  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Dean  of  Women  in  the 
Illinois  State  University,  Champagne,  111. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  B.A.  (U)  '97;  of 
Regina,  has  received  the  C.M.G.  He  has  been 
twice  mentioned  in  despatches,  awarded  the 
D.S.O.,  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  in 
November  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  J.  Dawson,  D.S.O.,  B.A.  (U)  '98, 
has  been  gazetted  a  C.M.G.  He  was  on  the 
staff  at  R.M.C.,  Kingston,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed O.C.  of  the  59th  Battalion.  Besides  the 
D.S.O.  with  Bar,  Lt.-Col.  Dawson  has  been 
mentioned  in  despatches,  and  awarded  the 
Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Ross,  U.C.  '99,  who 
went  overseas  in  May  1915,  has  been  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St 
George.  General  Ross  has  been  three  times 
mentioned  in  despatches,  and  has  the  D.S.O. 
with  Bar. 

Capt.  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.  (U)  '01,  of  72  Wells 
Hill  Ave.,  Toronto,  has  been  released  from  his 
internment  in  Holland.  Capt.  Wood  was  taken 
prisoner  on  June  2nd,  1916,  during  the  third 
battle  of  Ypres. 

Capt.  P.  A.  Laing,  Applied  Science  '05,  who 
was  mentioned  in  despatches  last  June,  and  in 
June  1916,  has  been  gazetted  to  the  Military 
Cross. 

A  second  Bar  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Order  has  been  awarded  to  Brigadier-General 
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J.  A.  Clark,  U.C.  '06,  of  Vancouver,  who  until 
recently  was  commanding  the  72nd  Bn.,  Seaforth 
Highlanders  of  Canada. 

The  French  Croix  de  Guerre  has  been  awarded 
to  Major  W.  G.  Swan,  B.A.Sc.  '06,  of  New 
Westminster,  B.C.,  who  has  been  an  engineer 
with  the  Light  Railway  Construction  Corps. 

Capt.  F.  W.  Macdonald,  U.C.  1908-1910,  an 
officer  of  the  original  15th  Bn.  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Ypres,  in  1915,  is  re- 
ported repatriated. 

Lieut.  H.  B.  Northwood  (Killed  in  Action),  U.C 
'09,  who  was  serving  as  Brigade  Bombing  Officer, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  C.  I.  Van  Nostrand,  U.C.  '09,  who  as  far 
as  is  known,  was  the  first  Toronto  man  to  join 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  being  sworn  in  at  Ottawa 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  crossing  to 
England  in  July  1915,  has  been  repatriated. 
A  year  later  he  was  reported  prisoner  and  in 
May  of  last  year  was  sent  to  Holland  for 
internment. 

Capt.  R.  F.  Thompson,  M.C.,  B.A.  (U)  '10, 
who  went  overseas  with  the  2nd  Canadian 
Division,  has  returned  to  Canada,  and  is  now 
at  18  Meredith  Crescent,  Toronto. 

Capt.  J.  L.  Duncan,  B.A.  (U)  '10,  of  the  C.F.A. 
has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Major  J.  Frank  McLay  of  Grimsby  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross,  and  also  the  French 


Croix  de  Guerre.  Major  McLay  graduated  from 
University  College  in  '11  and  took  his  medical 
degree  two  years  later.  He  has  latterly  been 
attached  to  the  4th  Field  Ambulance  of  the 
Guards  Division. 

Capt.  J.  K.  Mossman,  M.B.  '11,  who  has  seen 
service  in  France  and  Serbia  has  been  awarded 
the  Military  Cross.  Capt.  Mossman  has  been 
twice  decorated  by  the  King  of  Serbia. 

Miss  Dorothea  Heighington,  B.A.  (U)  '12,  is 
in  the  Examination  Branch  of  the  Civil  Service, 
Ottawa. 

The  Military  Cross  has  been  gazetted  to  Capt. 
R.  J.  Vickers,  B.V.Sc.  '12,  of  the  C.A.  Veterinary 
Corps. 

Miss  Winifred  Williams,  B.A.  (U)  '13,  for- 
merly of  Ingersoll,  is  now  in  the  Efficiency 
Department  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co. 

Lieut.  W.  Boyd  Caldwell,  B.A.Sc.  13,  of  the 
Canadian  Engineers  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Hutcheson,  Science  '13,  after  a 
few  months'  service  in  France  with  the  R.A.F. 
was  taken  prisoner  in  August,  1917.  He  has 
recently  been  repatriated. 

Major  L.  C.  Palmer,  M.B.  '14,  of  the  C.A.M.C. 
has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Word  has  been  received  by  his  father  in 
Brantford  that  the  late  Lieut.  Harold  B.  Preston, 
B.A.  (U)  '14,  was  awarded  the  Military  Cross 
for  bravery  in  leading  the  attack  during  the 
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smashing  of  the  Droucourt-Queant  line  on 
September  2nd.  Lieut.  Preston  was  killed  in 
action  several  weeks  later. 

Capt.  W.  E.  M.  Walwyn,  Victoria  College 
1912-1914,  Medicine  1914-1916,  of  the  102nd 
Bn.  has  won  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  S.  A.  Hustwitt,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  of  the 
R.A.F.  was  reported  missing  on  May  6th,  1918, 
then  a  prisoner,  and  recently  repatriated. 

Lieut.  E.  C.  R.  Stonefnan,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  has 
been  decorated  by  an  Italian  admiral  with  the 
Medalia  D'Argento  al  Valor  Militare,  and  has 
also  received  his  promotion  to  captain. 

Charles  Clifford  Macklin,  M.B.  '14,  M.D.  '18, 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
Associate  in  Anatomy,  and  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A  cable  has  been  received  from  Lieut.  A. 
Holmes,  Wycliffe  and  U.C.  '15,  announcing  his 
arrival  in  England  from  Germany. 

Staff-Sergeant  W.  C.  Milne,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  has 
returned  to  Canada.  He  has  been  twice  men- 
tioned in  despatches  and  was  awarded  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal. 

Lieut.  E.  W.  Savage,  B.A.Sc.  '15,  of  the 
Canadian  Engineers  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  A.  S.  Bourinot,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  an  officer 
of  the  77th  Bn.  who  later  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  June 
1917  has  been  repatriated. 

J.  A.  McMahon,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  has  returned 
from  overseas  and  is  now  at  his  home  116 
Albany  Ave. 

Lieut.  Oswald  E.  Lennox,  U.C.  '16,  who  en- 
listed with  the  First  Contingent  as  a  private  in 
the  3rd  Bn.,  has  been  gazetted  to  the  Military 
Cross. 

The  Military  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Lc.- 
Cpl.  Ralph  Willard  Hardy,  Victoria  College  '17, 
and  to  Sapper  Foster  Hilliard  of  the  same  year. 

Miss  Isobel  Jones,  B.A.  (U)  '17,  M.A.  '18, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  History  Staff  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 

Lieut.  John  R.  McColl,  Science  '17,  has  won 
the  Military  Cross.    Lieut.  McColl  was  wounded 
at  Cambria  on  October  2nd  and  is  at  present^ 
convalescing    at     a     hospital    in     Manchester, 
England. 

Lieut.  Elmore  Philpott,  U.C.  '17,  of  Hamilton, 
has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross.  Last  June 


he  was  mentioned  in  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
despatches. 

The  Croix  de  Guerre  has  been  won  by  Capt. 
J.  Roy  McLean,  Applied  Science  '17,  who  went 
overseas  as  an  officer  with  the  lllth  Battalion 
and  has  since  been  with  the  Canadian  Machine 
Gun  Corps. 

H.  M.  Gardiner,  B.A.  (U)  '17,  is  studying  law 
at  his  home  in  Regina.  He  joined  the  C.O.T.C. 
Training  Company  when  it  was  first  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  and  went  overseas  in  the 
fourth  draft  the  following  summer.  He  joined 
the  R.F.C.  and  some  months  later  was  severely 
injured  in  a  fall  while  flying  and  disabled  from 
further  service. 

The  Military  Cross  has  been  awarded  to 
Lieut.  E.  Howell,  U.C.  '18,  of  Jerseyville,  Lieut. 
Howell  was  wounded  in  September  1918. 

Capt.  A.  A.  Harcourt-Vernon,  Trinity  College 
'17,  and  Applied  Science  '18,  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  has  been  repatriated. 

The  French  Croix  de  Guerre  was  presented  to 
Cadet  H.  C.  Rickaby,  U.C.  '18,  of  Orono,  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  at  Bexhill. 

Lieut.  G.  N.  Tucker,  U.C.  '18,  has  been  in- 
valided to  Canada.  Lieut.  Tucker  went  over- 
seas with  the  135th  Bn.  and  was  wounded  last 
April. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hall,  B.A.  (U)  '18,  is  head  of 
the  Moderns  Department  in  Seaforth  Collegiate 
Institute. 

H.  C.  Buchanan,  B.A.  (U)  '18,  is  now  in  a 
law  office  at  Moose  Jaw.  He  went  overseas  in 
the  first  draft  from  the  C.O.T.C.  in  January 
1916,  and  obtained  his  commission  in  the  East 
Surrey  Regiment.  As  Battalion  scout-officer  he 
served  through  the  Somme  campaign  till  he  was 
wounded  in  November  of  that  year.  Being 
disabled  from  further  service  he  returned  to 
Toronto  in  1917  and  resumed  his  course  at  the 
University,  graduating  the  following  spring. 
Address  46  Oxford  Street  West,  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask. 

Lieut.  A.  Cyril  Dean,  U.C.  '19,  who  was  made 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  April  1918,  has  been  re- 
patriated. 

Lieut.  Charles  S.  Parsons,  R.A.F.,  Applied 
Science  '19,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany  for 
over  nine  months,  has  been  released. 

Lieut.  A.  M.  Urquhart,  U.C.  '19,  was  released 
by  the  Germans,  some  time  towards  the  end  of 
November,  and  has  since  returned  to  Canada. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Quentin  in  March 
1918. 
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Word  has  been  received  that  Lieut.  Drew- 
Brook,  U.C.  '20,  has  been  repatriated  and  is 
now  in  England.  When  taken  prisoner  Lieut. 
Drew-Brook  was  seriously  wounded  but  is  now 
believed  to  have  fully  recovered. 


Marriages 


BALL— OLDHAM— At  Toronto,  on  De- 
cember 25th,  Capt.  Stanley  S.  Ball,  M.B.  '15  to 
Miss  Ida  M.  Oldham,  B.A.  (V)  '13. 

BARRY— ROBERTS— At  Shorncliffe,  Eng- 
land, on  December  7th,  Capt.  James  E.  Barry, 
M.C.,  M.B.  '11  to  Nursing  Sister  Ellen  Roberts 
of  Brantford. 

BEEMAN— BARNES— At  Toronto,  on  De- 
cember 28th,  Harry  Renault  Beeman,  B.A.  (U) 
'12  of  Fort  William  to  Miss  Eleanore  Barnes. 

BUSCHLEN— CLEMENT— At    Deseronto, 
on  September  llth,  Arthur  Wellington  Busch- 
len,  Phm.B.  '09,  to  Miss  Jessie  Martina  Clement, 
B.A.  (V).  '13. 

HOOD— RIDOUT— At  St.  James  Cathedral, 
Toronto,  on  December  2nd,  Frederick  Cotton 
Hood,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T)  '85,  of  Toronto  to  Miss 
Dora  Ridout. 

MACKLIN— THURLOW  — On  September 
17th,  1918,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Charles  Clifford 
Macklin,  M.B.  '14  and  M.D.  '18,  to  Miss  Madge 
DeGrofft  Thurlow,  A.B.  (Goucher)  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

MONTGOMERY— CUILER— At  Toronto, 
on  December  6th,  R.  J.  Montgomery,  D.D.S.  '17, 
to  Miss  Minnie  A.  Cuiler. 

SPEIRS— GILROY— At  Mount  Forest,  on 
December  23rd,  Thomas  E.  Speirs,  B.A.  (U)  '05, 
of  Mount  Forest  to  Miss  Emily  Irene  Gilroy, 
B.A.  (V)  '13. 

Deaths 

FIELD — On  December  9th,  in  Edmonton, 
Clarence  William  Field,  M.D.,  C.M.  '05. 

TIBB— On  December  13th,  at  his  brother's 
residence,  31  Bernard  Ave.,  Toronto,  J.  Camp- 
bell Tibb,  B.A.  (U)  77,  M.A.  78. 

WALLACE— In  December,  Capt.  Guy  Hali- 
fax Wallace,  M.B.  '09,  of  94  Glen  Rd.,  Toronto, 
died  in  New  York. 

WILSON — On  August  15th,  at  his  summer 
home,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.,  Henry  Ernest 
Wilson,  B.A.  (U)  '92,  of  New  York. 


Book  Reviews 

Industry  and  Humanity,  A  study  in  the  Prin- 
ciples underlying  Industrial  Reconstruction,  by 
HON.  W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING,  C.M.G.,  B.A. 
(U),  1895.  Pp.  567.  Thomas  Allen,  Toronto, 
1918. 

A  goodly  part  of  Mr  King's  argument  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentences:  "The 
existing  attitude  of  Capital  and  Labour  toward 
each  other  is  too  largely  one  of  mistrust  born 

of  Fear If    Industry    is    to    serve 

Humanity,  this  attitude  must  be  changed  to  one 
of  trust  inspired  by  Faith".  Fear  and  mistrust 
are  at  the  basis  of  the  disputes  which  arise 
between  employers  and  employed.  If  masters 
had  no  fear  that  their  men  would  play  tricks  and 
if  the  men  had  no  fear  that  masters  would  be 
unfair  and  cruel,  peace  would  be  easy  to  secure. 
And  out  of  fear  grow  hatred  and  ill-will  which, 
once  planted  in  the  heart,  go  on  increasing  in 
venomous  strength  until  friendly  relations  are 
impossible.  Whatever  tends  to  the  removing  of 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding  strengthens 
faith. 

The  importance  of  removing  misunderstand- 
ing is  very  great.  For  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity  are  at  stake.  It  is  not  merely  some 
question  of  income  or  financial  advantage  that 
is  involved,  but  the  very  life  and  soul  of  human- 
ity. And  as  Mr  King  says:  "To  glorify  institu- 
tions, regardless  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  whose  individual  existences  they  were 
meant  to  serve,  is  to  negative,  not  to  promote 
progress.  The  sacredness  of  human  personality 
is  more  important  than  all  other  considerations." 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  securing  a 
proper  attitude  of  Capital  and  Labour  to  each 
other  is  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  the 
situation.  "Under  the  domestic  system,  as 
Mr  King  says,  it  was  possible  for  both  Labour 
and  Capital  to  recognize  their  common  interest". 
But  under  modern  conditions  this  recognition  of 
a  common  aim  in  a  common  undertaking  has 
been  lost.  And  the  belief  has  been  engendered 
that  the  opposed  interests  of  each  far  outweigh 
the  common  interests.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact 
both  Capital  and  Labour  are  face  to  face  with  the 
same  difficulties  if  they  could  be  brought  to  see 
them.  A  process  of  mutual  education  would 
produce  good  results  and  it  is  more  or  less 
rapidly  going  on.  As  our  author  says:  "Appre- 
ciation by  Labour  of  the  fact  that  the  forces  of 
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competition  against  which  Capital  has  to 
contend  operate  on  a  world  scale,  and  appre- 
ciation by  Capital  of  the  fact  that  the  forces  of 
competition  against  which  Labour  has  to  con- 
tend also  operate  on  a  world  scale,  would  mater- 
ially further  mutual  recognition  of  common  as 
contrasted  with  opposed  interests". 

But  Capital  and  Labour  are  not  the  only 
parties  to  Industry.  In  addition  to  these  at 
every  stage  there  is  need  also  for  co-ordination 
of  effort,  which  implies  direction,  or  Manage- 
ment, and  of  the  Community,  which  latter  is 
sometimes  wrongly  omitted  in  economic  analysis. 
For  the  Community  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
other  factors.  It  provides  the  natural  resources 
and  powers  that  underlie  'all  production.  It 
maintains  government  and  foreign  relations, 
secures  law  and  order,  and  creates  the  demand 
for  commodities  and  services.  The  interests  of 
these  four  Parties  must  be  understood  and  con- 
served or  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  kingdom 
of  Industry. 

The  three  chapters  which  discuss  the  principles 
underlying  Peace,  Work  and  Health,  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  book.  But  naturally  in  a 
brief  notice  like  the  present  no  proper  analysis  of 
them  is  possible.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  a 
great  many  of  the  topics  of  deepest  interest  in 
economic  controversy  are  discussed  and  always 
from  the  high  standpoint  of  their  bearing  upon 
the  well-being  of  humanity.  The  tone  is  always 
fair  and  impartial  and  ho  excess  of  emphasis 
distorts  the  plain  meaning  of  the  facts. 

In  Chapters  X  and  XI  the  great  question  of 
how  the  parties  to  industry  shall  be  properly 
represented  in  government  and  control  is 
analyzed.  No  more  important  topic  can  engage 
the  attention  of  any  person,  for  upon  the  proper 
solution  of  the  difficulties  depend  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  human  race.  Our  author  wisely 
refrains  from  enunciating  a  definite,  detailed 
policy  for  the  future  of  Industry.  He  considers 
however  that  Government  in  Industry  may 
follow  the  same  sort  of  evolution  as  that  followed 
by  Government  in  the  State.  That  is,  the  steps 
taken  will  be  small  and  not  too  precipitate. 
Men  will  build  upon  what  they  have  tried  and 
found  solid  and  substantial. 

Chapter  XII  on  Education  and  Opinion  is  an 
important  one.     In  it  we  have,  amongst  other* 
things,  a  presentation  of  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  great  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
economic  life  and  theory.     The  Colorado  Fuel 


and  Iron  Company  has  already  adopted  tin- 
policy  of  a  joint  control  of  the  four  parties  to 
Industry  and  the  results  seem  to  be  very  satis- 
fying. The  reports  of  bodies  in  England  like 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley's  Committee,  the  British 
Labour  Party  and  the  Garton  Foundation  are 
discussed,  so  that  we  have  a  useful  epitome  of  the 
newest  things  that  are  happening  in  matters  of 
Industry  in  Great  Britain. 

The  volume  is  completed  by  a  number  of 
charts  which  illustrate  some  of  the  doctrines 
expounded  therein.  J.  SQUAIR. 

Comparative  Education,  A  survey  of  the 
Educational  System  in  each  of  six  representative 
countries.  Edited  by  PETER  SANDIFORD,  M.A. 
Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 

This  volume  embodies  the  contribution  of 
five  well  known  educationalists  towards  the 
study  of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  six 
representative  nations;  United  States,  Germany, 
England,  France,  Canada,  and  Denmark.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  furnish  not  merely  a  formal  and 
isolated  description  of  the  actual  system  adopted 
by  those  countries  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  their  youth,  but  a  more  thorough  analysis 
of  the  factors  which  differentiate  one  country 
from  another,  explaining  the  distinctions  in  terms 
of  the  national  groundwork  of  philosophy,  and 
social  and  political  ideas.  The  diversity  of 
education  characteristic  of  the  United  States, 
the  lack  of  uniformity  and  of  state  direction  due 
to  a  heterogeneous  population  is  contrasted  with 
the  stringent  centralization  of  modern  Germany 
under  absolute  control, — with  the  subordination 
of  every  class  room  in  the  Empire  to  imperial 
interests.  The  rise  and  development  of  state 
education  in  Germany  is  treated  at  length. 
"It  was  Bismarck  who  impressed  on  the  educa- 
tional administration  the  doctrine  which  in  any 
case  was  not  new  in  Germany  that  '  the  German 
child,  when  handed  over  to  the  teacher,  is  like  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  all  that  is  written  upon 
a  child  during  the  course  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  written  with  indelible  ink  and  will  last 
through  life.  The  soul  of  a  child  is  like  wax. 
Therefore,  he  who  directs  the  school  directs  the 
country's  future'."  (Page  122). 

The  English  point  of  view,  "with  its  inveterate 
instinct  for  competition",  is  compared  with  the 
Treitschkean  conception.  Thousands  of  private 
and  voluntary  schools  are  strewn  over  Great 
Britain.  Local  control  has  the  preference  over 
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centralized  administration.  The  weakness  of 
such  a  system,  however,  is  freely  discussed,  and 
the  new  Education  Act  of  Fisher  with  such 
reforms  as  the  extension  of  the  range  of  compul- 
sory education,  the  abolition  of  public  school 
fees,  and  medical  inspection,  etc.,  is  amply  set 
forth. 

The  French  educational  system  as  it  stood 
before  the  war,  with  its  over-centralized  machin- 
ery, its  inadequate  technical  and  commercial 
instruction,  its  primary  and  secondary  schools 
lagging  far  behind  its  universities  in  pedagogical 
method  is  examined  in  the  light  of  recent 
legislation  for  a  sweeping  re-organization. 

The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  the  Canadian 
problem,  the  difficulties  of  organization  con- 
tingent upon  far-flung  territories  with  their  sparse 
populations,  upon  the  status  of  the  country 
as  a  pioneer  among  the  nations,  upon  many  issues 
like  foreign  immigration,  bilingualism,  etc.,  and 
is,  together  with  the  chapter  upon  England,  the 
contribution  of  Professor  Sandiford,  the  editor. 

The  final  chapter  illustrates  how  Denmark  is 
setting  before  her  schools  the  task  of  the  reclam- 
ation of  her  sand  dunes  and  barren  regions,  and 
of  serving  the  vocational  interests  of  her  people 
while  at  the  same  time  ministering  to  their 
cultural  requirements.  E.  J.  PRATT. 

Harbor  Tales  down  North,  pp.  282  and  Battles 
Royal   down    North,  pp.  269,  by  NORMAN 
DUNCAN.      Published    by    Thomas    Allen, 
Toronto.     $1.35  net  each. 
Readers  of  THE  MONTHLY  should  be  specially 
interested  in  Norman  Duncan  because  he  was 
an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  entered  in  '91  in  honour  science  and  made  a 
second  class.    Apparently  in  the  following  session 
he  appeared  only  at  the  examinations  to  remove 
a  condition  in  Latin.     He  took  his  second  year 
in  1893-1894;  but  academically  it  was  a  failure. 
Science  it  would  seem  had  no  overmastering  hold 
upon  him  as  it  had  upon  his  almost  equally  dis- 
tinguished brother,    Robert   Kennedy   Duncan. 
He  left  the  University  without  the  degree;  but 
perhaps  his  experience  there  enabled  him  the 
earlier   to   discover   that   his   proper   field   was 
literature;  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 

Norman  Duncan  will  probably  be  most  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  Doctor  Luke  of  the  Labra- 
dor, but  many  would  base  his  claim  to  literary 
craftmanship  upon  his  shorter  tales,  and  this 
review  deals  with  two  posthumous  volumes  of 
them — Harbor  Tales  down  North  and  Battles 


Royal  down  North  referred  to  by  the  publishers 
as  "Norman  Duncan's  Final  Stories".  One 
would  fain  believe  that  had  their  author  been 
spared  to  make  the  selection  some  one  or  two 
would  have  been  omitted,  several  would  have 
been  recast  and  the  dialect  would  in  many  places 
have  been  rid  of  words  and  phrases  obviously 
out  of  place  in  the  speech  of  such  simple  folk  as 
those  of  whom  he  wrote.  However,  the  reader 
will  find  in  these  two  books  much  for  which  to 
be  very  thankful.  They  abound  in  incidents  of 
dramatic  intensity.  Take  among  these  the  fight 
on  the  ice  pan  in  A  Grim  Lottery;  another  from 
Snow  Blind  where  Rime  and  Calk  starving  and 
sightless,  "all  taut  for  the  leap  and  the  onset" 
to  one  another's  throats,  are  suddenly  stilled  by 
a  low  growl  that  reveals  to  them  that  their 
famished  dogs,  cut  loose  from  the  komatik  when 
it  fell  through  the  ice,  are  stealthily  closing  upon 
them;  and  still  another  from  Madman1  s  Luck 
where  Tommy  Luck  rescues  Sandy  Rowl. 

Here,  too,  are  many  examples  of  Duncan's 
descriptive  power.  From  the  Art  of  Terry  Lute 
we  take  "a  foreground,  then,  of  slimy  rock,  an 
appalling  nearness  and  an  inspiration  of  terror  in 
the 'swirling  breaker  below.  But  not  yet  the 
point  of  dreadful  interest.  That  lay  a  little 
beyond.  It  was  a  black  ledge  and  a  wave.  The 
ledge  still  dripped  the  froth  of  a  deluge  which  had 
broken  and  swept  on  and  there  was  now  poised 
above  it,  black,  frothy-crested,  mightily  descend- 
ing, another  wave  of  the  vast  and  inimical  rest- 
lessness of  the  sea  beyond. "  Limitation  of  space 
must  make  us  content  with  one  more  from  A 
Grim  Lottery.  "It  was  nearly  dark  now  of  a 
thickening  night.  The  light  was  gray  and  thin, 
the  last  of  it  flowing  from  a  cold,  silver  streak, 
low  in  the  west;  and  the  wind  had  whipped  the 
floe  underway  toward  the  land  in  the  south. 
Sandy  Lee  and  David  Rumm  fought  to  the  death. 
An  equality  of  exhaustion  prolonged  the  struggle. 
The  light  failed  altogether.  It  was  dark.  They 
fell,  squirmed,  rose,  staggered  toward  the  hiss 
and  flash  of  the  edge  of  the  pan,  revolving,  each 
in  a  forlorn  effort  to  swing  the  other  into  place 
for  the  last  push.  And  they  stumbled  and  fell 
again — and  rolled  off  the  pan  together." 

The  lighter  vein  is  not  much  in  evidence,  but 
we  have  marked  one  passage  in  Old  Man  of  the 
•  Sea.  "What  you  doin'  with  a  book?"  "I'm 
pretty  near  readin'  it."  "What  say?  Readin' 
it?"  "Me?  No.  I  been  pretty  near  readin'  it. 
I  can't  read  nothin'  but  some  portions  o'  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  My  mother  teached  me  the  Twenty 
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third  Psalm  an'  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  o'  First 
Corinthians  by  rote.  I  reads  un  free  an'  easy  t' 
this  day.  What  I  knows  by  rote  I  reads  well 
enough  with  my  new  spectacles.  I  isn't  been 
readin'  this  here  big  book.  I  jus'  come  pretty  near 
readin'  it.  I  been  loo  kin'  at  the  pictures."  This 
piece  of  literature,  by  the  way,  was  a  seed 
catalogue. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  all  these 
stories,  however,  is  a  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  Labrador  seamen.  Dr  Grenfell 
has  written  an  appreciation  which  prefaces  each 
of  these  volumes  and  with  a  quotation  from  his 
tribute  we  shall  close.  He  said  of  Norman 
Duncan  that  "his  love  for  men  who  embody 
characteristics  developed  by  constant  contact 
with  the  sea — fortitude,  simplicity,  hardiness — 
died  only  with  his  own  passing." 

A.  T.  L. 


A  former  student  of  University  College,  New- 
ton Wylie  has  recently  been  appointed  Secretary 
and  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Thrift  Bond  Corporation,  a  corporation  which 
is  composed  of  leading  bankers  and  financiers. 
For  five  years  Mr  Wylie  was  connected  with  {he 


Globe  staff  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  was 
editor  of  the  agricultural  page.  He  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  Prohibition  Campaign 
in  Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  was  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred.  He  executed  the  Press  Publicity 
Campaign  in  connection  with  the  recent  Victory 
Loan. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  made  by  the  Government 
Commissions  in  England  to  private  persons  to 
aid  in  the  endowment  of  learning.  It  is  reported 
in  the  Times  that  Mr  Arthur  Serena  has  made 
the  splendid  gift  of  £20,000  to  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  Italian  Studies  in  each  of  these 
seats  of  learning.  Mr  Serena  is  head  of  an 
important  ship-building  company  and  son  of  a 
Venetian  refugee  who  came  to  England  in  1848. 
The  world  of  learning  is  indebted  to  Mr  Serena 
for  the  noble  example  he  has  set.  When  will  the 
rich  men  of  Canada  follow  that  example?  The 
University  of  Toronto  has  need  of  many  forms 
of  endowment,  large  and  small,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  serious  work  in  all  its  departments. 
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Need  the  very  best  skates  obtainable  to  hold  their  own 
and  win  at  Skating — whether  Racing;  Fancy  Skating; 
Rink  or  Hockey  Playing. 

STARR  Skates  are  renowned  the  world  over  for 
quality  and  long  life.  The  STARR  factory  was 
established  over  50  years  ago  and  is  the  largest  ice 
skate  factory  under  the  British  Flag.  Every  pair  of 
STARR  Skates  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
STARR   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

DARTMOUTH,  N.S.,  CANADA 
Toronto  Branch:  122  Wellington  Street  West 


EVERY 

PAIR 
GUARANTEED 


STARR  REGAL  FEATHERWEIGHT THE  FASTEST  SKATE  IH  THE  WORLD 
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CASAVANT    FRERES 


ST.   HYACINTHE 


QUEBEC 


Over  800  Organs  constructed  by  this  Firm 


Electric 

and  Tubular  Pneumatic 
Action. 


Electric 

and  Hydraulic 

Motors. 


QUALITY    FIRST 


USE 

CONNELL 

COAL 

THE    KIND    THAT 

MAKES    THE 

UNIVERSITY 

COMFORTABLE 


STUDENTS 


Your  correspondence  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
the  University,  therefore,  have 
your  stationer  supply  you  with 

Crown  Vellum 

note  paper  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Good  note  paper  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of 
writing  and  reading  a  letter. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Factories  at  Brantford  &  Winnipeg 
Warehouses  at  Calgary  &  Vancouver 
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Kicked  off  the  Blankets 
Kant  Katch  Kold 


mother  leaves  her  infant  asleep  in  the  crib  she  feels  easy  in 
her  mind  if  the  house  is  heated  by  the  Safford  hot  water  system. 
She  knows  if  baby  should  happen  to  kick  off  the  blankets  that  the 
exposure  to  the  warm  Safford-air  will  do  him  no  harm. 


Boilers  Radiators 


are   the  right   kind   of  protection    for    the 
children.      By  means  or  the  special  cho 
damper  (an  exclusive  Safford  feature)  a 
the  thermometer   on  top  of  the   boiler  t 
Safford  heating  system  can  be  regulated 
produce  an  even  temperature  of  seventy  de 
grees  (or  whatever  temperature  required), 
no   matter   how   zero  the  weather  or  how 
strong  the  wind. 

The  Safford  system  is  economical  on  fuel, 
too — 70  per  cent,  of  the  Safford  boiler's 
heating  surface  is  direct;  that  is,  immedi- 
ately around  the  fire.  Ordinary  boilers 
have  but  51  per  cent.  The  more  direct  the 
heating,  the  less  the  fuel  required. 


If  all  the  hot  air  furnaces  and  ordinary 
boilers  in  use  in  this  locality  were  replaced 
by  Safford  heating  systems  the  coal  dealers 
would  indeed  feel  blue.  There  would  be 
such  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 
As  soon  as  a  man  puts  a  Safford  system  in 
his  home  the  coal  dealer  notices  it,  for 
his  customer  buys  at  least  one-third  less 
coal. 

Show  that  you,  too,  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  coal  economy  and  adequate  pro- 
tection for  your  children  by  writing  for  our 
"Home  Heating"  booklet.  Others  have 
found  this  book  intensely  interesting  So 
will  you. 


Branches  : 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 


DOMINION  RADIATORCOMPANY 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Branches  : 
Vancouver 
St.  John 
Hamilton 
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Simcoe 

Photo 

Albums 


INTERCHANGEABLE    LEAVES 

Bound  in  Walrus,  Seal  and  Morocco  Leathers; 

Flexible  Covers.     Every  collector  of 

snapshots  requires  one. 

GET      MADE      IN      CANADA      GOODS 


BROWN  BROS. 


AT  SIMCOE  AND 
PEARL   STREETS 


TORONTO 


FRANK  DARLING,    LL.D.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


JOHN   A.   PEARSON 


DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Hrcbitects 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS    ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    QUEBEC    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

MANITOBA    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK    CHAMBERS 


2   LEADER   LANE 


TORONTO 


MONBf 
.ORDERS. 


There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
by  mail.  If  lost  or  stolen,  your 
money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


Minister's  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  1.     "The  Montessori  Method". 

Bulletin  No.  2.     Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Education,  1912. 

Educational  Pamphlet  No.  8.  Medical  School  Inspection,  by  Mrs.Wilson 
and  Miss  Hotson. 

Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 

Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings.  ' 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  in  High,  Continuation,  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  High  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  1911,  John  Seath,  LL.D. 

Report  on  English-French  Schools,  1912,  F.  W.  Merchant,  D.Paed. 

Volume  of  Schools  Acts  1914  with  Amendments — cloth  bound  75  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

Manual  on  Teaching  English  to  French  Pupils,  15  cents. 

Manual  on  Sewing,  20  cents. 

Manual  Training  Manual,  25  cents. 

University  of  Toronto  Commission  Report. 

Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  for  Libraries  of  Collegiate  Institutes, 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  1918. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  recommended  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Lib- 
raries, 1915. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Commerce,  etc., 
for  Public  and  High  Schools,  1912. 

Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of  Ontario  1842-1861, 
6  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  three  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


Note.— Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained,  if  available,  by 
applying  direct  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Alumni  Bureau  of  Appointments 


To  Returned  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

of  the  University  of  Toronto: 

The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  is  organizing  a 
Bureau  of  Appointments  which,  for  the  present,  will  concern  itself 
with  the  task  of  assisting  returned  University  men  in  re-establish- 
ing themselves  in  civil  life.  The  amount  of  effective  assistance 
which  this  Bureau  will  be  able  to  render  is  uncertain  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  find  suitable  work  for  those  who  require  it. 
We  are  in  touch  with  a  large  number  of  influential  professional 
and  business  men  among  the  Alumni  and  hope,  through  them,  to 
be  able  to  locate  suitable  openings. 

If  you  think  we  can  serve  you,  in  this  or  any  other  way,  or  if 
you  are  in  a  position  to  help  others,  please  communicate  with 
W.  N.  MacQueen,  Organizing  Secretary,  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  or  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  in  the  West  Wing  of  the  Main 
Building. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  A.  MASTEN, 

President,  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association. 


The  University  of  Toronto, 
February,  1919. 
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Safety  Deposit 

Boxes  and 
Your   Vacation 


The  perfect  assurance  of  safety  for  your  securities 
and  other  valuables  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment, 
even  in  prospect,  of  your  coming  vacation.  Our 
Safety  Deposit  Vaults  represent  the  most  up-to- 
date  construction,  and  the  rental  charge  for  a 
Private  Box  is  only  $3.00  and  upwards,  according 
to  size.  There  is  every  facility  to  enable  patrons 
to  transact  their  business  privately  and  convenient- 
ly. You  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  through 
our  vaults. 

VISITORS    WELCOME 


THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


Hon.   Featherston  Osier,   K.C.,   D.C.L.,  President. 

A.   D.   Langmuir,   General  Manager. 

W.    G.    Watson,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Capital  and  Reserve  -  -      $3,500,000.00 

Assets  under  Administration     -    $90,832,624.80 

BAY  &  MELINDA  STS.,        -         -        TORONTO 
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College 

** 


{Toronto  FOR  BOYS  Canada 

.    A  Residential  and  Day  School 
Temporarily  situated  in  the  New  Knox  College  Buildings 

on  the  University  Lawn  and  St.  George  St. 
Upper  School  and  Lower  School  with  Separate  Residences. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  the  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 
CALENDAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION.  Re-opens  after  Easter  Vacation  April  2 2nd,  1919 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


PAGE    AND    COMPANY 

CUT  STONE  AND 
MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  works  executed  by  us  in  Toronto: 
Hart  House  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 


Burwash  Hall 

Victoria  College  Library 

Annesley  Hall 

The  New  Bishop  Strachan  School 


Avenue  Road  Methodist  Church 
Bloor  Street  Methodist  Church 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
The  Toronto  Western  Hospital 


SPROATT    &    ROLPH 

^=    ARCHITECTS 


36  NORTH  STREET 


TORONTO 


When  Travelling  by  Steamer  or  Motor  Car 

a  supply  of  warm  Knappy  Wool  Rugs  or  Wrap-shawls,  for  Knee  or  Shoulder  use,  adds 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  We  have  at  all  times  an  immense  range  of 
WEIGHTS  and  QUALITIES,  including  the  largest  showing  in  Canada  of  the 
handsome  and  appropriate  Reversible  Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartan  Patterns, 
in  a  range  of  prices  starting  as  low  as  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $8.00,  $10.00  to 

$15.00  each. 

Mall  Orders  ^promptly   filled 

JOHN  CATTO  &  SON,  55-61  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 


When  Personal  Executorship 
Flourished 

USINESS   in   the   days   of   old 
Upper  Canada  was  not  so  com- 
plex as  it   is  nowadays  in  the 
federated    Provinces.    Then 
cities  were  small  and  isolated.    Com- 
munications were  difficult.    Interests 
were  more  purely  local. 

It  was  possible  then  for  a  man  to 
attend  to  his  own  business  and  still 
to  have  some  time  left  to  give  to 
business  for  his  friends. 

Yet  even  then  personal  executorship 
had  its  disadvantages;  and  now  the 
disadvantages  of  personal  administra- 
tion are  even  greater.  Have  you 
considered  them  ?  We  are  glad  to 
mail  anywhere  our  booklets  describ- 
ing how  the  modern  trust  company 
has  overcome  them. 

NATIONAL  TRUST 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 


University  of  Toronto  Monthly 


TORONTO,  FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN 


of  Toronto 


Published  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association. 

Publication  Committee  : 
W.  A.  CRAICK  '02 
D.  B.  GILLIES  '03 
J.  G.  LORRIMAN  '03 
PROFESSOR  G.  O.  SMITH 
PROFESSOR  SQUAIR 

Editor  and  Business  Manager: 
W.  N.  MACQUEEN  '12 


Editorial 


University 
Training  for 
Returned 
Soldiers 


That  university-train- 
ed men  must  provide 
the  leadership  so  neces- 
sary in  all  spheres  of 
human ,  activity  is  in- 
creasingly being  recognized.  The  war 
has  undoubtedly  vitally  affected  the 
supply  of  students  available  for  our 
institutions  of  learning,  so  it  behooves  us 
more  than  ever  to  encourage  the  youth 
of  the  land  to  come  up  to  our  univer- 
sities. A  great  deal  of  our  most  promis- 
ing material  is  to  be  found  among  the 
returned  soldiers.  Eliminating  the  com- 
paratively few  whose  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  first  awakened  in  them 
an  ambition  to  acquire  a  university 
training,  we  may  divide  these  men  into 
two  classes — those  whose  preparation 
to  enter  the  universities  was  interrupted 
by  the  war;  and  those  who  enlisted  while 
undergraduates.  Our  Alma  Mater  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  help  both. 

All  the  faculties  have  been  admitting 
returned   undergraduates  long  after  the 


opening  of  the  session.  In  Arts,  Applied 
Science,  and  Forestry  they  are  still  re- 
gistering returned  men  and  purpose 
carrying  on  summer  courses  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  the  pre- 
sent session  and  proceed  to  the  higher 
year  this  coming  autumn.  The  Faculty 
of  Medicine  continued  registration  until 
it  was  impossible  to  accommodate  any 
more  students.  The  six-year  course  in 
Medicine  will  be  commenced  in  1919- 
1920;  but  the  Council  of  this  Faculty  has 
under  consideration  the  organization  of 
a  special  five-year  course  for  those  whose 
service  in  the  war  prevented  their 
entering  the  freshman  class  this  session. 
To  carry  out  these  various  plans  will 
entail  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  various  staffs  but  it  is  work 
that  is  very  much  worth  while  and  very 
few,  if  any,  will  begrudge  the  sacrifice 
made. 

The  training  of  the  other  group  men- 
tioned— those  who  have  not  completed 
matriculation — should  not  be  the  task 
of  the  University.  Since  they  are  most 
averse  to  returning  to  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  where  they 
would  be  forced  to  mingle  with  students 
much  less  mature  than  themselves,  the 
country  owes  it  to  them  to  make  some 
other  provision  for  their  educational 
needs.  However,  it  has  not  been  done; 
and  so  many  in  this  predicament  have 
applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  help  that  they  have  reluctantly 
decided  to  undertake  the  duty  neglected 
by  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belongs. 
A  preparatory  course  was  inaugurated 
about  the  first  of  February,  after  an- 
nouncement to  this  effect  had  been 
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made  in  the  press  and  by  placards 
placed  in  the  demobilization  centres  of 
Toronto  and  the  various  military  hos- 
pitals of  this  district. 

The  subjects,  which  men  entered  in 
the  course  are  required  to  study,  are 
considerably  fewer  in  number  than 
those  on  the  curriculum  of  the  regular 
matriculation  student  because  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  patriotic 
service  rendered  by  the  young  soldier 
and  the  maturing  influence  to  which 
that  service  has  subjected  him;  but 
even  then  it  has  been  found  that  many 
applicants  have  had  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  the  meagre  nature  of  their  high 
school  training.  To  inculcate  habits  of 
study  in  these  men  would  require  the 
organization  of  a  school  of  much  lower 
grade  than  the  University  is  at  present 
willing  to  undertake.  Nevertheless  such 
a  school  should  be  formed  and  formed  at 
once;  otherwise  the  University  and  the 
country  will  lose  some  of  the  best 
material  available  for  leadership.  If 
the  University  does  not  consider  that 
it  is  its  duty  to  meet  the  needs  of  re- 
turned soldiers  of  this  type,  some  other 
provision  should  be  made;  and  we  hope 
•that  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  or  whoever  else  may  be 
responsible  may  at  once  be  directed  to 
the  duty  of  solving  this  problem. 


Memorial 
Problems 


The  problems  which 
confront  the  Memorial 
Committees  are  numer- 
ous, varied,  and  difficult.  Many  diversi- 
fied interests  require  consideration,  many 
important  conditions  must  be  met. 

It  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the 
Physical  Memorial,  to  adequately  com- 
memorate the  University's  war  service, 
must  perpetuate  in  accessible  and  per- 


manent form  the  names  of  our  fallen 
brave.  If  this  is  to  be  done  by  means  of 
bronze  tablets  a  large  amount  of  surface 
space  will  be  required.  That  the 
Memorial  should  be  inspirational,  should 
preserve  for  future  generations  the  spirit 
of  devotion  and  service  which  has  been 
shown,  is  also  regarded  as  incontrover- 
tible. Side  by  side  with  these  two  con- 
ditions is  the  demand  that  it  should  have 
a  central  position  in  the  University's 
life  and  activity.  To  plan  a  memorial 
which  will  meet  these  conditions  and 
still  come  within  reasonable  financial 
limits  is  the  task  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Physical  Memorial. 

The  work  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Scholarships  has  not  presented  so  many 
difficulties.  All  are  agreed  that  the  first 
demand  on  the  money  collected  for 
this  purpose  is  for  the  education  of 
returned  men  and  the  dependents  of 
those  who  have  been  killed  in  the  war. 
What  remains  when  this  need  is  satisfied 
may  well  be  set  aside  for  graduate  work 
in  the  University. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  knows 
not,  as  yet,  how  arduous  its  labours  may 
be.  A  widespread  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  project  has  been  shown 
and  a  liberal  financial  response  may  well 
be  expected.  The  Alumni  constituency 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  reach— 
23,000  graduates  and  almost  as  many 
ex-students  scattered  throughout  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  indeed,  the 
world.  An  efficient  and  thoroughgoing 
organization  will  be  required. 

The  tasks  of  the  Memorial  Committees 
are  difficult  but  the  cause  is  a  worthy 
one  and  the  earnest,  energetic  attitude 
of  the  workers  guarantees  that  the  work 
will  be  carried  through  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Richard  Andrews  Reeve 


By  COLONEL  I.  H.  CAMERON 


A  UNIQUE  personality  has  passed 
from  amongst  us,  and  if  virtue 
be  the  embodiment  of  "all  that 
may  become  a  man"   then    Vir  virtute 
praeditus  hesterno  die  abiit  ad  plures. 

Dr    Reeve    was    born     in     Toronto 
srventy-six  years  ago,  in  a  house  still 
standing  in  Bloor  Street  East  opposite 
the  one  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
passing.    He  was  a  son  of  the  late  W.  R. 
Reeve,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  an  old  York- 
shire    family     whose 
most       distinguished 
memjber  was  a   Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land   (a    portrait    of 
him     hangs    in     the 
Doctor's  house)   and 
its   latest   legal  light 
the  Doctor's  brother, 
late  Principal  of  the 
Law   School    of    Os- 
goode  Hall. 

Among  the    most 
devoted      and      best 
loved    sons   of   Alma 
Mater  the  subject  of 
this   sketch  was  pri- 
mus inter  pares  if  not 
facile    princeps.      He 
and  the  late  President 
James   Loudon   were    B.A..M.D..-LL.D..F.A.C.S. 
born  within  a  year  of  one  another,  1842 
and  1841  respectively,  graduated  together 
in    1862   and    lived    and    died    without 
intermission  in  the  whole    University's 
service,  affection  and  esteem.    President 
Loudon 's  preparatory  course  was  -taken 
at  Upper  Canada   College,  then  an  in- 1 
tegral  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
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and  governed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  Dean  Reeve's  was  passed 
at  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  which 
then  conducted  a  preparatory  school. 
In  due  time  both  entered  at  University 
College  and  graduated  together  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Loudon  being  a 
scholar  in  Classics  and  Gold  Medallist 
in  Mathematics,  and  Reeve  a  Silver 
Medallist  in  Natural  Sciences.  From 
that  day  on  till  the 
death  of  each  the 
service  and  welfare 
of  the  University  was 
the  common  aim  and 
the  lode-star  of  both. 
The  Academic  pre- 
cincts Loudon  never 
left;  but  Reeve  spent 
along,  laborious,con- 
scientious,  and  ac- 
tive life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellowmen 
as  well ,  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  spec- 
ial training  for  which 
was  had  in  the  nur- 
ture of  another  Alma 
Mater,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  in 
which  hisbrother-in- 
.F.R.C.P.  &s.,  Kingston.  jaw>  Professor  Mic- 
hael  Lavelle  was  a  teacher.  Having  thus 
had  three  Almae  Matres  his  views  were 
widened,  his  sympathies  enlarged,  his 
outlook  opened  up,  his  vision  clarified. 
After  graduating  in  his  professional 
course  at  Queen's  College  (1865),  Dr 
Reeve  spent  a  year  or  two  as  House 
Surgeon  in  the  Kingston  General  Hos- 
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pital  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Kingston  in  1866.  In  the 
following  year  (1867)  he  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr  Abner  M.  Rosebrugh 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Toronto 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  which  post  he 
continued  to  fill  until  1872  when  he 
became  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgeon 
to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  and 
teacher  of  those  special  subjects  in  the 
Toronto  School  of  Medicine  which  was 
ultimately  absorbed  in  the  resuscitated 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1887,  where  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  professorial  chair  until 
1914.  He  was  admitted  M.D.  (ad  eun- 
dum  gradum)  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1889,  and  made  LL.D. 
(honoris  causa)  in  1902;  and  was  elected 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  1896 
on  the  retiral  of  Dr  Uzziel  Ogden.  In 
the  year  1911  both  the  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Birmingham 
conferred  their  honorary  LL.D.  upon 
him.  The  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  chose  him  as  their  Dean  in 
1896,  which  post  he  continued  to  fill 
and  adorn  with  wonderful  acceptance 
to  both  Faculty  and  students,  whose 
best  friend  he  ever  was,  until  he  re- 
signed in  1908,  leaving  a  vacancy  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  fill.  He  was  a 
Foundation  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  was  well 
known  as  an  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  of  the 
highest  standing  and  repute  the  world 
over,  and  was  a  most  regular  attendant 
at  the  meetings  of  the  various  Specialist 
Societies  of  which  he  was  a  member  on 
this  continent,  at  the  British  Society 
which  held  its  Annual  Meetings  at 
Oxford,  at  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Inter- 


national Medical  Congresses  from  their 
inception.  The  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion chose  him  for  President  at  their 
meeting  in  Toronto  in  1906,  and  sub- 
sequently elected  him  a  Vice-President 
for  life.  He  was  the  second  President 
of  the  University  Alumni  Association 
and  was  re-elected  eleven  times  in  suc- 
cession, devoting  a  marvellous  amount 
of  time  and  energy  to  its  affairs  and 
those  of  its  various  committees  and 
boards  to  an  extent  to  which  nothing 
but  a  labour  of  love  could  attain. 

The  time  and  thought  and  money 
which  Dr  Reeve  devoted  to  promoting 
the  personal  and  social  interests  of  the 
students  during  his  Deanship  was  the 
marvel  and  admiration  of  all.  Being 
childless  himself  he  seemed  to  have 
adopted  the  medical  student  body  as  a 
whole;  and  no  task  was  too  onerous,  no 
tax  too  exacting  for  his  cheerful  and 
meticulous  performance  on  their  behalf. 
In  addition  to  innumerable  personal 
benefactions  to  the  student  body,  to 
whom  he  was  a  tower  of  strength,  a  lamp 
unto  their  feet  and  a  light  unto  their 
path,  and  unfailing  contributions  to  all 
University  objects,  he  established  the 
Reeve  Scholarship  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  was  the  prime  mover  and 
promoter  in  securing  the  erection  of 
Convocation  Hall.  In  the  work  of  the 
University  he  had  the  widest  and  closest 
participation  as  student,  lecturer,  pro- 
fessor, dean,  and  member  of  the  old 
University  Council  and  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  never  absent  from  his  post. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  the  Medical  Societies  (the 
Toronto  Medical,  the  Clinical  and  the 
Pathological)  which  were  subsequently 
merged  into  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  which  he  was  a  Councillor  and 
President.  The  Canada  Medical  Asso- 
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elation  and  the  Ontario  Medical  Associa- 
tion both  numbered  him  amongst  the 
most  active  and  valued  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  of  the  Dominion  Association 
he  acted  as  President.  Many  other 
Medical  Societies,  too,  on  this  continent 
and  overseas  were  proud  of  his  association. 

Dr  Reeve  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  Univer- 
sity. 

His  interest  and  zeal  in  all  matters 
medical  and  educational  were  unflagg- 
ing, and  although   he   had  long  passed 
the   Psalmist's   limit,   his  eye   was   un- 
dimmed  and  his  natural  vigour  unabated 
to  the  end.     He  had  recently  taken  up 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  School 
in  Chengtu,  China,  and  if  the  carrying 
out  of  this  project  could  be  associated 
with  his  name  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate, for  he  was  most  unfailing  in  his 
missionary  zeal.     In  the  University  his 
memory   abides    and   endureth    forever 
by  virtue  of  the  example  of  his  life, 
Quo  nihil  mains  meliusve  terris 
fata  donavere  bonique  dim 
nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 
tempora  priscum! 

In  the  matter  of  a  Special  Memorial 
to  Dr  John  McCrae,  who  fell  a  victim 
in  France,  and  the  larger  question  of  a 
General  University  Memorial  to  Our 
Academic  Fallen  he  was  most  deeply 
interested  and  active,  and  it  was  while  re- 
turning at  midnight  from  a  meeting  of 
a  Committee  which  had  this  end  in  view 
that  he  met  his  weird  at  the  corner  of 
Spadina  Avenue  and  Harbord  Street 
while  waiting  for  a  tram.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  an  embolus  of 
the  coronary  artery  was  the  Messenger 
of  Fate. 

Although  his  character  was  known 
and  loved  of  all  men,  yet  it  was  given  to 


but  few  to  realize  how  near  he  attained 
perfection,  and  therefore,  the  writer 
takes  this  opportunity  to  affirm  that  in 
an  almost  daily  familiar  experience,  at 
home  and  abroad,  throughout  a  period 
of  five-and-forty  years  his  aequanimitas 
was  undisturbed  by  more  than  a  waver- 
ing momentary  breeze,  his  charity  and 
love  unbroken.  And  although  in  his 
long  life — "and  they  who  linger  longest 
here,  know  most  of  care" — he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  vicissitudes  of  chance 
and  the  shocks  of  change  and  bereave- 
ment, still  he  could  truly  say  with 
Henley — 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud, 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed." 

He  was  indeed  the  Master  of  his  Fate, 
the  Captain  of  his  Soul.  His  unaffected 
piety  of  life,  his  unostentatious  charity 
were  known  of  all  men,  for  being  in- 
variable and  long  continued  they  could 
not  escape  observation,  and  he  had 
ever"  in  his  mind  the  responsibility  for 
example.  (Longum  iter  est  per  precepta, 
breve  et  efficax  per  exempla.)  More  than 
any  other  whom  the  writer  has  known 
he  walked  circumspectly  and  consist- 
ently in  the  Master's  footsteps,  and 
like  the  Great  Physician  pertransivit 
benefaciens.  Most  of  us  when  we  come 
to  "the  arbitrament  of  loam,  the  ad- 
judication of  the  dust"  crumble  into 
oblivion;  "only  the  actions  of  the  just 
smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust". 
But, 

"He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or 
slough  the  dross  of  Earth — 

E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so 
walked  he  from  his  birth 

In  simpleness  and  gentleness,  in  honour 
and  clean  mirth. 
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Beyond  the  loom  of  the  last  lone  star, 
through  open  darkness  hurled, 

Further  than  rebel  comet  dared  or  hiving 
star-swarm  swirled, 

Sits  he  with  those  that  praise  our  God 
for  that  they  served  his  World." 


His  gentle  helpmeet  of  fifty  years,  a 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  J.  Wiggins,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  a  gifted  lady  of  rare  wit 
and  humour  although  a  sufferer  for  many 
years,  predeceased  him  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago. 


The  University's  Service  for  Returned  Men 

BY  SIR  ROBERT  FALCONER 


ONE  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the 
resumption  of  former  activities 
by  our  returned  soldiers  is  that  which 
concerns  the  University  and  professional 
careers.  Owing  to  the  very  heavy  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  through  the 
enlistment  of  our  men  there  will  be 
wide  gaps  for  some  years  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  graduates,  undergradu- 
ates, and  prospective  students  of  the 
Canadian  Universities  enlisted  for  mili- 
tary service ;  and  when  it  is  kept  in  mind 
that  in  any  one  year  before  the  opening 
of  the  war  the  total  number  of  men  in 
attendance  in  all  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  was  about  ten  thou- 
sand the  seriousness  of  the  sacrifice  be- 
comes evident.  Many  boys  had  all  but 
completed  their  High  School  courses 
and  were  ready  to  enter  the  Universities 
at  the  time  that  they  enlisted.  Under- 
graduates had  their  careers  broken  and 
dislocated  by  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
and  even  those  who  had  just  received 
their  degrees  will  have  suffered  by  reason 
of  their  not  having  gone  at  once  into 
practice  where  they  could  carry  into 
effect  the  principles  that  they  had  been 


learning  in  the  final  years  of  their  pro- 
fessional training.  The  resumption  of 
university  work,  therefore,  has  been  par- 
ticularly difficult,  perhaps  less  in  medi- 
cine than  in  any  other  faculty,  because 
the  military  authorities  returned  those 
students,  who  had  standing  beyond  the 
second  year,  to  complete  their  medical 
courses  even  before  the  war  had  ended. 
The  attendance  in  all  the  medical 
schools  therefore  has  been  very  large, 
and  indeed  in  this  year  it  is  unprece- 
dently  so.  But  in  the  other  faculties 
the  close  of  the  war  made  the  problem 
acute  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  woun- 
ded students  who  had  been  returned 
earlier.  With  the'  sudden  influx  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  returned 
men  had  to  be  settled  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  the  general  principle  laid  down 
throughout  the  University  was  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  save  all  possible 
time  for  those  who  have  returned,  to 
make  the  present  session  so  effective 
for  them  that  they  might  be  able  to 
enter  the  higher  year  if  possible  in 
September  1919.  If  the  Imperial  and 
Canadian  authorities  had  released  all 
students  or  those  who  were  heading  for 
the  Universities  in  November  the  pro- 
blem would  have  been  solved  much  more 
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easily,  hut  the  authorities  although  the 
matter  was  laid  before  them  decided 
that  they  could  not  make  the  exception 
for  which  the  Universities  asked. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  twofold,  (1)  the  making  of 
arrangements  for  giving  instruction  to 
the  returned  undergraduates  in  the 
various  faculties,  and  (2)  the  provision 
for  giving  preparatory  instruction  to 
those  returning  men  who  had  not  com- 
pleted matriculation.  The  larger  pro- 
blem of  course  concerned  the  returned 
undergraduates.  Those  who  entered 
before  the  Christmas  holidays  did  not 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  joining  the 
regular  courses,  but  the  stream  of  re- 
turning men  grew  in  volume  after  the 
New  Year.  Many  of  these  were  able  to 
undertake  the  regular  work  of  the  second 
term;  some  of  them  completing  work 
that  they  had  begun  before  they  went 
overseas,  others  brushing  up  the  work 
of  the  year  in  order  that  they  may  be  in 
a  better  position  to  take  the  regular 
work  of  the  session  which  begins  next 
September.  The  majority  of  the  re- 
turned men,  however,  would  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  full  work  of  their 
year  by  the  end  of  the  regular  session, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to 
provide  extra  classes  for  them  extending 
into  the  summer.  What  these  are  to  be 
and  how  long  they  shall  last  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  needs  of  the 
students  as  shown  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
a  large  amount  of  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  University  during  the 
coming  summer. 

With  regard  to  those  returned  men 
who  had  not  completed  matriculation  a 
new  problem  was  presented  to  the* 
University.  It  has  been  evident  now 
for  a  long  time  that  many  boys  who  had 


left  school  without  matriculating  and 
have  had  a  lengthened  experience  in  the 
war  would  not  be  willing  to  return  to 
their  school  in  order  to  finish  their 
courses,  and  unless  they  were  to  be  lost 
to  the  professions  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Universities  to  provide  prepara- 
tory instruction  for  them.  This  instruc- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  extended  over 
a  very  long  period,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  student  will  be  kept  who  will 
be  unable  to  show  in  a  short  time  that  he 
would  be  likely  in  a  position  to  enter  one 
of  the  faculties  at  latest  by  October,  1920. 

The  work  done  in  this  preparatory 
course  will  be  of  matriculation  grade  and 
conducted  by  a  special  staff  of  teachers. 
It  will  not  be  required  of  every  student 
that  he  shall  take  complete  matricula- 
tion. His  preparatory  training  will  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  of  the 
faculty  that  he  wishes  to  enter,  and  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  fit  him  to  take  up 
the  regular  work  of  the  first  year.  These 
newr  classes  began  on  the  first  Monday 
of  February,  and  the  enrolment  is  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  forty. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  a 
special  session  began  towards  the  end  of 
January.  This  extra  work  involves  very 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  various  staffs 
which  had  been  greatly /reduced,  but  it 
is  being  willingly  undertaken  and  ad- 
ditions are  being  made  as  far  as  possible 
to  relieve  the  burden. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the 
University  will  result  in  retaining  many 
of  our  returned  men  for  the  life  work 
that  they  had  planned  before  going 
overseas,  will  also  save  many  months  of 
idleness,  and  will  induce  some  to  enter 
upon  a  university  career  who  otherwise 
might  have  taken  up  some  calling  in 
which  they  would  have  found  much 
less  interest  and  success. 


Progress  of  the  Memorial  Committee 


THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  General  Alumni  Memorial  Com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  by  the 
Alumni  has  been  continuously  engaged 
on  the  questions  that  were  referred  to  it. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  Alumni — that  the 
memorial  should  take  two  forms,  (1) 
Physical  Memorial,  and  (2)  Scholar- 
ships— has  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Committee's  organization.  Sub-Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  evolve 
definite  plans  on  these  two  subjects, 
and  a  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  to 
which  is  entrusted  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  campaign  for  funds. 

Progress  has  been  made,  as  more  fully 
appears  in  reports  of  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Sub-Committees.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  its  best  efforts,  the  Com- 
mittee has  so  far  found  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  stage  where  it  can  make 
any  satisfactory  reports  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Alumni.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  a  report  can  be  submitted  during 
the  month  of  February. 

The  Alumni  may  rest  assured  that  it 
will  be  submitted  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  MASTEN, 

Chairman,  General  A  lumni  Memorial  Committee. 
THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  the 
proposals  made  as  to  the  character  of 
the  proposed  memorial  of  the  war  were, 
a  monument  pure  and  simple,  an  arch, 
an  addition  to  the  Library,  an  addition 
to  the  Convocation  Hall,  a  chapel,  a 
gothic  tower  and  a  carillon  of  bells. 
These  proposals  naturally  fall  into  two 


classes — the  one  frankly  utilitarian,  the 
other  appealing  to  the  spiritual  and  to 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Physical  Memorial,  after 
careful  consideration,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wishes  of  the  Alumni 
would  be  most  nearly  met  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  gothic  tower,  in  which  should 
be  placed  brass  tablets  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  fallen,  illuminated  mis- 
sals containing  the  names  of  all  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  great  war,  and  a  carillon  of 
bells,  to  be  for  all  time  an  audible  and 
daily  reminder. 

The  tower  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
the  architecture  of  the  Main  University 
Building  must  be  of  the  gothic  type;  to 
be  monumental  and  to  permit  of  the 
bells  being  heard,  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
height,  at  least  as  high  as  the  main 
tower;  if  possible,  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  any  point  in  the  Campus. 
The  site  which  most  nearly  meets  this 
requirement  is  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  Library.  A  free-standing  gothic 
tower  placed  here  would,  while  visible 
from  all  directions,  interfere  but  little 
with  the  beautiful  vista  of  the  Main 
University  Building.  The  Committee 
congratulated  itself  on  having  arrived 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  in  order  that  each  member  might 
have  a  visual  image  of  what  was  being 
proposed  a  whole  evening  was  spent  in 
seeing  (by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Mathers, 
the  lecturer  on  Architectural  Design,  and 
of  Professor  Anderson)  lantern  slides  of 
the  best  known  and  most  celebrated 
examples  of  Gothic  Towers  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
It  at  once  became  evident  that  a  tower, 
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if  free-standing,  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  must  have  at  its  base  some  structure 
commensurate  in  size  with  that  of  the 
tower  itself,  or  else  in  some  way  be 
linked  with  other  buildings.  To  the 
tower  must  be  then  attached  a  vaulted 
building,  small  yet  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture, lending  itself  to  the  purpose  of 
the  memorial.  Of  such  buildings,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  Gothic  example 
is  the  Samite  Chapelle  in  Paris,  which 
is  but  30  by  100  feet. 


JAMES  M.  MACCALLUM,  B.A.  (U.)  '81,  M.D.  '86, 

Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Physical  Memorial. 
Dr.  MacCallumwas  University  demonstrator  andlecturer 
in  Therapeutics  for  a  number  of  years  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  that  subject  in  1891;  later  he  was  attracted  tc 
the  study  of  the  eye  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Professor  R.  A.  Reeve  became  Ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  and  Protessor  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy in  the  University.  He  has  been  the  University 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  since  1909,  and  also  representa- 
tive on  the  Dominion  Medical  Council  from  its  inception 
until  1917. 

The  Main  Tower  of  the  University  is 
25  feet  square.  A  tower  of  similar  size 
does  not  giv£  enough  space  to  house  the 


tablets  with  the  names  of  the  546  Univer- 
sity men  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. With  some  building  smaller  perhaps 
than  Samite  Chapelle  there  would  be 
ample  room.  Its  interior  might  be  still 
further  beautified  with  mural  decora- 
tions, statuary,  and  stained  glass  win- 
dows. 

A  suggestion  which  gripped  the  'im- 
agination of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  that  a  special  Litany  should 
be  prepared  and  that  every  year  at 
Commencement  a  solemn  Memorial 
Service  should  be  held  in  this  building. 
To  this  service  would  come  the  comrades- 
in-arms  of  the  fallen,  the  University 
authorities  and  the  Alumni,  and  there 
would  inevitably  gather  around  it  a 
significance  which  would  heighten  that 
of  the  building  itself. 

The  Committee  desires  to  state  that 
while  in  the  light  of  its  present  know- 
ledge it  puts  forward  this  proposal  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  yet 
it  maintains,  an  open  mind  and  recog- 
nizes that  further  consideration  of  the 
many  sides  of  the  question  may  lead  it 
to  modify  or  even  to  completely  change 
the  decision  at  which  it  has  arrived. 
JAMES  M.  MACCALLUM, 

Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Physical  Memorial. 
SUB-COMMITTEE    ON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Scholarships 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  detailed 
recommendations  but  progress  has  been 
made  to  the  extent  that  the  members 
of  the  Sub-Committee  are  agreed  on 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
scholarship  funds  should  be  adminis- 
tered. 

It  is  felt  by  all,  that  returned  men  and 
dependents  of  men  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  war  should  have  the  first  demand 
on  the  money  which  may  be  collected  for 
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scholarships.  During  the  next  few  years, 
the  University  will  undoubtedly  draw 
much  of  its  best  class-room  material 
from  among  the  returned  soldiers.  Many 
of  these  men  are  anxious  to  obtain 
higher  education  but  are  without  suffi- 
cient funds  to  support  themselves  while 
at  the  University.  Many  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  who  have  been  killed 
will  be  denied  an  education  (which  they 
would  have  received  but  for  the  tragedy 
of  war)  unless  special  assistance  is 
given  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  scholarships  should  be  open 
first  of  all  to  those  who  have  suffered 
directly  through  the  war. 

In  order  that  the  scholarships  may  be 
well  distributed  and  that  the  appeal  for 
funds  may  be  made  to  others  than  the 
Alumni,  it  is  thought  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money  collected  in  the 
various  districts  should  be  open  only 
to  students  from  that  district,  that  the 
local  Alumni  Associations  should  have 
the  power  to  nominate  the  candidates, 
under  the  condition  of  a  certain  academic 
standard  being  attained. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
50%  or  more  of  the  scholarships  should 
not  be  held  in  perpetuity  but  that  both 
principal  and  interest  be  used  up  in, 
say,  fifteen  years,  so  that  more  money 
may  be  obtainable  during  these  years 
when  the  demand  will  be  so  great.  It 
is  proposed  that  a  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  be  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  funds  under  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  Alumni. 
J.  R.  L.  STARR, 

Chairman,  Sub-Commillee  on  Scholarships. 
THE    SUB-COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  was 
appointed  by  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee at  the  meeting  of  the  General 


Committee  on  January  loth.  The 
organization  meeting  of  this  Sub-Com- 
mittee was  held  on  January  20th. 
Officers  were  elected,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  C.  Lesslie  Wilson,  Chairman, 
H.  D.  Scully,  Vice-Chairman,  J.  J. 
Gibson,  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  H. 
Sifton,  Honorary  Secretary.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  on  February  7th,  at 
which  the  work  of  organization  com- 
pleted previous  to  that  date  was  con- 
firmed, and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  Officers  of  the 
Committee  was  reached.  The  general 
plan  of  campaign  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed. Informal  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Officers  of  this  Committee  have 
been  held  practically  every  day. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  will 
have  the  principal  responsibility  for  the 
campaign  to  raise  the  funds  required  for 
the  Physical  Memorial  and  the  Me- 
morial Scholarships,  these  two  types  of 
Memorial  having  been  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  fitting  to  per- 
petuate in  University  circles  the 
memory  of  those  graduates  and  under- 
graduates who  have  given  their  lives  in 
Military  Service. 

The  decision  as  to  the  details  of  the 
distribution  and  administration  of  the 
scholarships  and  the  location  and  form 
of  the  Physical  Memorial  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  two  other  Sub- 
Committees,  and  when  their  final  re- 
ports have  been  received,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  be 
ready  to  launch  a  vigourous  campaign  to 
canvass  every  graduate  and  ex-student 
of  the  University. 

Much  preliminary  work  must  be  done 
to  ensure  that  the  ground  will  be 
thoroughly  covered,  and  this  Committee 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Mr  A.  F.  Barr,  as  General 
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Organizer.  Suitable  premises  have  been  that  whatever  the  objective,  it  will  In- 
secured  in  Hart  House,  through  the  met,  if  the  willingness  and  enthusiasm 
kindness  of  Mr  Vincent  Massey.  The  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  any  cri- 
necessary  staff  has  already  been  en-  terion.  Some  substantial  subscriptions 
gaged,  and  will  commence  active  opera-  have  already  been  pledged,  and  it  is 
tions  before  the  middle  of  February.  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  desire  to 

The  records  of  the  University 
were  not  maintained  in  early 
days  in  a  condition  to  be  of  ser- 
vice for  a  campaign  of  this 
character.  A  start  has  already 
been  made,  however,  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  in 
bringing  these  old  records  into 
a  modern  card  system,  and  this 
work  will  be  rushed  to  com- 
pletion by  a  largely  augmented 
staff  under  the  direction  of  the 
Campaign  Committee.  Lists 
will  shortly  be  sent  out  to  promi- 
nent graduates  in  every  locality 
for  verification,  correction,  and 
addition,  "and  local  committees 
will  be  organized  in  every  centre. 

Every  ex-student  and  graduate 
of  the  University  is  an  alumnus, 
and  is  thereby  constituted  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  the  campaign  will  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
movement  for  the  development 
of  the  activities  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Every  effort  will  be  put 

forth  to  revive  and  to  establish  J-  J-  GlBSON-  B-A-  'u->  '°°- 

more  permanently  the  spirit  of 
the  Alumni  and  their  interest  in 
the  University,  of  which  this 
Memorial  will  be  tangible  and 
lasting  evidence. 

Until  the  Committees  on  the  Scholar- 
ships and  Physical  Memorial  have  com-      those  who  sacrificed  everything  will  be 
pleted  their  preliminary  work,  it  is  im-      universal  among  all  who  are  interested 
possible    to    state    what    objective,  the*    in  the  University. 
Finance  Committee   must  reach   in   its  C.  LESSLIE  WILSON, 

campaign.     It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 


Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Memorial  Committee.  Mr.  Gibson  is 
Managing  Director  of  the  Chartered  Trust  and  Executor  Company. 
He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  as  such  has 
had  over  $1,750,000  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  University  Senate,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
University  Settlement,  and  the  past  president  of  the  University 
College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 


commemorate    fittingly    the  valour   of 


Chairman,  Sub-Commillee  on  Finance. 


The   Department  of  Social  Service  as  a  Branch  of 

the  University 


R.  M.  MAC!VER 


THE  business  of  the  University  is 
to  inquire  and  to  teach.  In  that 
lies  the  service  which  it  can  and 
should  render  to  society.  What  then 
should  the  special  Department  of  Social 
Service  stand  for  within  the  University? 
Has  it  any  place  at  all?  If  it  is  a  real 
department  of  the  University,  it  too 
must  inquire  and  teach.  What  is  there 
left  for  it  not  included  within  the  other 
departments  of  the  University? 

There  is  a  sphere  of  inquiry  which 
neither  the  special  sciences  nor  the 
liberal  arts  include.  That  is  the  sphere 
of  Applied  Social  Science,  the  study  of 
the  conditions  on  which  social  welfare 
depends.  Any  one  who  inquires  within 
this  subject,  at  whatever  point  his 
inquiry  starts,  is  sure  to  find  it  involves 
a  thousand  inter-related  conditions,  a 
whole  social  order  in  fact.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  student  of  Social  Service 
is  inquiring  into  the  problem  of  poverty. 
Economics  may  tell  him  how  far  it 
depends  on  the  existing  system  by  which 
wealth  is  produced  and  distributed.  The 
student  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Service  ought  to  know  that — and  some- 
thing more.  He  should  know  of  the 
various  practical  experiments  that  have 
been  made  to  diminish  poverty  as  well 
as  to  alleviate  it,  of  their  success  and 
their  failure,  and  of  the  bolder  schemes 
which  have  been  proposed  with  a  view 
to  its  abolition.  He  should  be  able  to 
understand  how  poverty  is  related  to 
employment  and  to  unemployment,  to 
the  wage  system  and  to  the  competitive 

I 


system.  He  should  know  its  relation  to 
housing  conditions  and  to  factory  con- 
ditions. He  should  know  its  relation 
to  the  great  economic  and  social  divi- 
sions, whether  within  or  between  na- 
tions, which  characterize  our  modern 
world.  He  should  examine  and  under- 


R.  M.  MACIVER,  M.A.  (Edin.),  B.A.  (Oxon.),  D.Phil.  (Edin.), 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,    Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Service,  author  of  Community,  etc. 

stand  the  varied  standards  of  living 
within  a  community  and  the  psychology 
which  goes  with  them.  He  should  know 
the  organization  of  the  city  and  of  the 
rural  districts.  He  should  be  taught 
the  principles  of  social  hygiene  and  the 
actual  hygienic  conditions,  mental  and 
100] 
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physical,  of  the  community.  He  should 
know  the  character  and  the  history  of 
the  many  institutions  which  have  sprung 
up  within  society,  from  the  church  to 
the  theatre,  from  the  social  settlement 
to  the  welfare  department  of  the  big 
store,  from  the  hospital  to  the  play- 
ground. He  must  also  learn  of  the 
problem  of  government  and  of  what  it 
does  and  seeks  to  do  in  any  of  these 
directions.  And,  finally,  he  should 
know  how  men  are  all  bound  together 
so  far  as  their  welfare  is  concerned  in 
this  very  complex  and  far  too  little 
understood  society  of  ours. 

So,  from  whatever  point  he  starts, 
whatever  question  he  is  immediately 
interested  in,  the  student  is  led  to  see 
its  relation  to  a  hundred  other  questions. 
To  answer  any  one  question  he  must 
answer  a  hundred  others.  There  is  no 
way  out  except  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  social  order  in  its  multitude  of 
inter-relations.  To  take  any  one  ques- 
tion by  itself  means  patchwork  and 
often  means  failure.  There  is,  in  fact 
there  has  to  be,  a  science  of  society  and 
this  must  be  extended  and  must  be 
applied  before  we  can  hope  to  solve  our 
problems.  To  give  an  insight  into  that 
science,  however  fragmentary  it  still 
may  be,  to  help  in  making  it  more  com- 
plete, to  train  students  in  applying  its 
lessons  in  any  of  the  careers  which  now 
call  for  social  workers;  that  is  the  busi- 


ness of  the  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vice. It  is  a  task  and  an  opportunity  of 
great  magnitude  and  still  very  inade- 
quately fulfilled,  but  its  importance  must 
be  appreciated  first  to  insure  the  pro- 
vision necessary  for  the  carrying  on  and 
the  development  of  this  work. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  the 
experiment  of  a  Department  of  Social 
Service  has  been  tried  for  the  past  five 
years.  That  experiment  has  without 
doubt  shown  a  need  for  it,  both  by  the 
demand  for  those  who  have  received 
its  training  and  by  the  growing  interest 
in  the  work  which  it  seeks  to  do.  Re- 
cently the  Department  has  broadened 
the  scope  of  its  work,  new  subjects  have 
been  introduced,  such  as:  the  Evolution 
of  Modern  Industry;  the  Municipality 
— its  work  and  problems;  Women  in 
Industry  and  other  Labour  Problems; 
Rural  Conditions  and  Institutions;  and 
the  Immigrant  in  the  Community.  It 
is  necessary,  if  it  is  to  work  effectively, 
that  the  Department  should  give  train- 
ing alike  in  the  theory  and  in  practice, 
and,  therefore,  all  regular  students  are 
required  to  spend  at  least  ten  hours  a 
week  in  supervised  field  work.  No  train- 
ing is  ever  completed  within  the  walls  of 
a  university.  There  the  stimulus  may 
be  given  and  the  direction  of  mind  and 
will  be  determined,  which  is  the  first 
requisite  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
ever-extending  field  of  social  work. 


Roll  of  Honour 


WALTER  JAMES  BROOKS,  Lieutenant, 
R.A.F.,  who  was  an  Applied  Science 
student  of  the  class  of  '17,  and  who  has 
been  missing  since  September  28th,  1918, 
is  now  reported  by  a  repatriated  prisoner 
of  war,  to  be  dead.  Lieut.  Brooks' 
machine  fell  in  flames.  He  died  of 
injuries  on  October  8th  and  was  buried 
in  the  Convent  graveyard  at  Letee, 
Belgium. 

HARRY  ROY  SMITH,  Captain,  Medical 
Officer  in  the  Re-educational  Work  at 
Hart  House,  died  in  the  General  Hospital 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  14th,  of 
pneumonia.  Capt.  Smith,  who  joined 
No.  2  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing 
Station,  in  February  1915  transferred  to 
the  R.A.M.C.  on  reaching  England,  and 
had  seen  much  service  in  the  East.  He 
was  a  student  at  Victoria  College,  1910- 
1911,  and  graduated  in  Medicine  in 
1915. 

JOHN  PLAYFORD  HALES,  Captain,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  1915,  who  has  been  missing  since 
August  1918,  is  now  believed  by  his 
family  to  have  been  killed  in  action.  He 


was  serving  with  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
having  gone  overseas  in  1916. 

OGDEN  DUNLAP  COCHRANE,  Lieuten- 
ant, died  at  Ottawa  on  Thursday,  January 
23rd,  as  the  result  of  an  injury  received 
while  training  as  a  cadet  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  in  England,  over  a  year 
ago.  Lieut.  Cochrane,  who  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Frank  Coch- 
rane, was  an  old  St.  Andrew's  College 
boy,  and  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  Univer- 
sity College  1914.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  123rd  Battalion  and  later  was  on 
the  Staff  of  General  Logie  at  Niagara 
and  Toronto  before  crossing  to  England. 

WILSON  PORTER,  Second  Lieutenant, 
R.A.F.,  who  has  been  missing  since 
March  24th  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
killed  in  action.  Lieut.  Porter  served 
with  the  52nd  Brigade  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  before  joining  the  Air 
Force,  and  was  acting  in  command  of  a 
battery,  when  he  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Arras  in  May,  1917.  He  was 
in  hospital  in  England  for  a  time,  but  on 
recovering,  volunteered  for  the  R.A.F. 
and  trained  at  Reading. 
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The  Month's  Events  in  University  Circles 


Graduate  Work  at  the  University 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  November  last,  a 
number  of  graduate  students  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  the  University  Y.M.C.A.  and 
organized  a  Graduate  Students'  Union,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada.  As  a  means  of  bringing 
together  the  increasing  band  of  graduate  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  Canada,  the  formation  of 
such  an  organization  had  been  advocated  for 
more  than  a  year.  From  the  success  of  the  three 
meetings  which  have  been  held,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  the  activities  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  an 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  graduate  studentsi  of 
the  University,  in  stimulating  interest  in  public 
questions,  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
graduate  work. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for 
the  current  year:  Honorary  President,  Professor 
T.  Brailsford  Robertson;  President,  Mr  G.  H. 
Duff;  Vice- President,  Miss  A.  M.  Lobb;  Secre- 
tary, Mr  D.  R.  Cowan;  Treasurer,  Mr  E.  R. 
Pratt;  Committee  (representing  eight  different 
departments)  Miss  E.  C.  Findlay,  Miss  E.  H. 
Smith,  Miss  D.  R.  MacMillan,  Mr  F.  H.  Ander- 
son, Mr  N.  A.  Clark,  Mr  M.  E.  Hurst,  Mr  R.  S. 
Lang,  and  Mr  J.  B.  McGeachy. 

At  the  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  which  was  held  on  January  llth, 
Professor  T.  Brailsford  Robertson  pointed  out 
the  increased  demand  for  advanced  study  and 
research  in  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dustrial, scientific  and  social  readjustments  which 
will  follow  the  war.  He  expressed  the  view  that 
the  war  with  the  German  armies  will  be  followed 
by  an  economic,  war  in  which  the  attention  which 
Germany  pays  to  scientific  research  will  give 
her  the  advantage  unless  British  science  and 
British  industry  co-operate  to  a  greater  extent. 

An  equally  strong  argument  could  have  been 
set  forth  in  favour  of  increased  research  in  the 
sciences  which  are  less  directly  connected  with 
industry.  The  claims  of  medical  science  are  too 
strong  to  need  emphasis  here.  Solutions  must 
be  sought  for  the  many  economic  and  social 
problems  connected  with  the  development  of 
Canada.  The  growing  demand  for  education  is* 
responsible  for  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 


staffs  of  all  our  universities  and  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  advanced  training  neces- 
sary as  a  qualification  for  these  posts  should  be 
made  available  in  Canada.  This  pointJ*?l^ 
strongly  urged  by^^tftttf^HliSKmSffn  an 
article  published  inlTHE  MONTHLY  of  Flbruary 
1916.  After  statinJrflf^^^^^ffncan  IJniver- 
sities,  some  of  thequnaffnlfic^t^^ukJ|ed  and 
equipped,  are  prepared  to  play  the  role  $at  the 
German  universities  are  decreed  by  fate  to 
resign,  and  that  to  the  American  universities, 
young  Canadians  will  turn  for  advanced  work 
unless  we  offer  them  here  the  necessary  facilities, 
he  characterizes  as  very  undesirable  the  attitude 
"which  postulates  that  Canada  shall  in  her 
higher  intellectual  life  look  for  inspiration  and 
training  only  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
States"  and  concludes  that  "It  would  be  dis- 
astrous ultimately  to  Canadian  unity  if  the 
Faculties  of  the  younger  universities  of  this 
Dominion,  and  especially  of  those  of  Western 
Canada,  were,  either  wholly  or  in  greater  part, 
recruited  from  graduates  of  American  univer- 
sities". In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
the  development  of  advanced  work  and  research 
in  Canadian  universities  is  seen  to  be  of  national 
importance,  and  upon  the  Universities  of  Toronto 
which  is  the  largest  in  Canada  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  enjoys  various  geographical  and  other 
advantages,  this  duty  would  seem  to  devolve 
especially. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  not  failed  to 
see  its  opportunity  and  its  responsibility.  The 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies  was  established  in 
1915  to  co-operate  and  supervise  the  graduate 
work  which  had  previously  been  done  in  the 
different  departments  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
undergraduate  work.  Gifts  from  private  and 
public  sources  have  made  it  possible  to  extend 
the  scope  of  advanced  study  and  research. 

Examination  of  the  enrolment  in  graduate 
courses  for  the  current  year  will  disclose  the 
extent  to  which  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
University  are  being  used.  There  are  twenty- 
five  students  enrolled  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  fifty-three  for  Master  of  Arts, 
one  for  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  thirteen  undesig- 
nated;  a  total  in  all  of  ninety-one.  Of  this 
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number  twenty  are  graduates  of  other  universi- 
ties and  have  come  to  Toronto  specially  for 
graduate  work. 

While  the  graduate  work  being  done  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  thus  considerable,  it 
is  nevertheless  limited  by  the  financial  resources 
of  the  University.  If  thorough  going  graduate 
work  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  the  Univer- 
sity's income  must  be  greatly  increased.  The 
advantages  accruing  from  Higher  education 
must  be  brought  home  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
so  that  more  liberal  support  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  Alumni  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring 
this  about  and  in  this  way  improve  our  educa- 
tional system  and  equipment.  They  are,  of  all 
persons  the  most  familiar  with  the  benefits  of 
education,  they  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 
influence,  and  their  opinions  will  have  weight  in 
persuading  doubters  that  a  good  educational 
system  whose  benefits  are  widely  disseminated 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  possible 
for  a  state. 

H.  R.  KEMP. 


Vocational  Conference  for  Women 

The  first  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance 
for  the  women  undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  was  held  in  the  Biological  Building 
on  January  30th,  31st  and  February  1st.  Miss 
Alice  Willson,  President  of  the  United  Alumnae 
Association,  briefly  explained  that  an  informal 
conference  along  similar  lines  had  been  held  the 
previous  year  at  Victoria  College  and  had  aroused 
so  much  interest  among  the  student  body  that 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council,  under  the 
presidency  of  Miss  Helen  Smith,  requested  at 
their  opening  meeting  in  the  fall  that  the  United 
Alumnae  should  arrange  for  an  intercollegiate 
conference.  As  a  result  the  following  representa- 
tive committee,  under  the  convenorship  of  Miss 
M.  H.  Skinner,  was  appointed:  Misses  Alice 
Willson,  Helen  Smith,  Kate  Harte,  Olive 
MacKay  and  Mary  Power.  The  President  of  the 
University  kindly  consented  to  open  the  Con- 
erence  and  to  preside  at  the  opening  meeting. 

The  committee  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
interested  co-operation  of  a  number  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  their  respective  lines  of 
work,  as  well  as  of  members  of  the  Faculty 
whose  departments  include  studies  leading  to 
popular  openings,  and  the  following  programme 
was  arranged: 


Thursday,  January  30th— Chairman,  Sir 
Robert  Falconer. 

Some  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Social  Ser- 
vice— Prof.  R.  M.  Maclver. 

Friday,  January  31st — Chairman,  Miss  Laila 
Scott.  Some  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Pro- 
fessions. 

(1)  Journalism:  Miss  Mona  Cleaver  (of  the 
Toronto  Globe}. 

(2)  Library  Work:  Miss  Winnifred  Barnstead 
(Chief    of    Catalogue    Dept.    Toronto    Public 
Library). 

(3)  Academic  Work:  Prof.  M.  W.  Wallace. 
Saturday,  February  1st — Chairman,  Miss  M. 

H.  Skinner. 

Some  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Business. 

(1)  General  Business  Openings:  Miss  M.  L. 
Bollert  (of  Robert  Simpson  Co.  and  Sherbourne 
Club). 

(2)  Scientific    Openings    in    Business:    Prof. 
Brailsford  Robertson. 

(3)  Employment  Bureaus:  Mr.  H.  C.  Hudson 
(Inspector  of  Employment  Agencies,  Trades  and 
Labour  Branch  of  Ontario  Government). 

(4)  Administrative  Openings  in  Nursing  for 
College  Graduates:  Miss  Mary  Power  (Director 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare). 

A  significant  incident  of  the  conference  was 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Occupations  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  attendance  throughout  the  course  was 
large,  averaging  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
at  each  meeting.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  keen 
interest  shown,  is  proof  of  the  desirability  of  such 
conferences.  The  students  seemed  to  appreciate 
very  specially  the  addresses  of  the  women  who 
spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  of  the  work  in  which 
they  themselves  are  actually  engaged — as  when 
Miss  Cleaver  was  giving  her  entertaining  de- 
scriptions of  newspaperdom  and  the  joy  of  getting 
good  "scoops";  or  Miss  Barnstead  her  revela- 
tions about  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in 
libraries;  or  when  Miss  Bollert  showed  attractive 
glimpses  of  business  life  with  its  varied  oppor- 
tunities along  hitherto  unthought  of  lines. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  the  conference 
ought  to  become  an  annual  event. 

Social  Service  Lecture  on  Community  Service 

Federation  for  community  service  was  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  given  on  January  24th  by 
Rev.  Peter  Bryce,  President  of  the  Neighbour- 
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hood  Workers'  Association,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Service.  He  de- 
scribed the  organized  co-operation  of  the  churches 
of  all  denominations,  child  welfare  organizations, 
public  health  nurses,  veterans'  associations,  and 
ratepayers'  associations  of  Earlscourt  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enrichment  of 
life. 

The  people  themselves  take  a  lively  interest 
in  all  movements  for  betterment,  and  the  feeling 
of  local  pride  which  has  grown  up  in  the  district 
is  reflected  in  the  children's  song,  "Earlscourt, 
Earlscourt,  always  on  the  top  " !  This  local  pride 
unites  the  whole  community  in  the  resolve  not 
to  tolerate  immorality.  Instances  have  been 
known  when  the  citizens  have  taken  vigourous 
action  to  eliminate  undesirables. 

Constructive  as  well  as  destructive  results  are 
obtained.  The  grant  of  a  poolroom  license  was 
recently  cancelled  in  response  to  the  request  of  a 
delegation  from  the  district.  Another  delegation 
has  been  advocating  before  the  Parks  Com- 
mission the  establishment  of  a  larger  playground. 
Another  has  recently  asked  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  add  a  six-room  annex  to  the  school,  for 
manual  training  and  other  purposes. 

A  few  years  ago  the  streets  of  Earlscourt  were 
extremely  muddy.  Mr  Bryce  had  to  wear  high 
knee-boots  when  making  his  pastoral  visits.  It 
took  him  twenty-seven  minutes,  before  the  side- 
walk was  laid,  to  cover  a  distance  which  can  now 
be  walked  in  three  minutes.  Once  he  arrived  on 
the  scene  when  a  teamster  was  endeavouring 
with  lurid  language  to  extricate  his  wagon  from 
the  universal  mud.  On  seeing  the  minister,  the 
man  said,  "You  preach  about  Prohibition:  preach 
about  Mud"!  The  advocacy  of  sidewalks, 
sewers,  and  gas  mains  was  as  truly  part  of  a 
minister's  work  as  preaching. 

Other  services  which  have  been  rendered  to 
the  community  through  organized  effort  are  the 
obtaining  of  a  library,  a  course  of  lectures  by  an 
architect  on  the  building  of  houses,  men's  meet- 
ings addressed  by  some  of  the  best  speakers  in 
Canada  on  Sunday  afternoons,  mothers'  meet- 
ings, clinics,  the  finding  of  employment,  and  aid 
for  soldiers  and  their  families.  The  manager  of 
the  moving  picture  show  has  promised  to  merit 
the  good  opinion  of  the  organization.  It  has 
petitioned  for  a  children's  shelter,  hospital 
accommodation,  and  more  Children's  Aid  officers^ 
In  all  these  ways  it  considers  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  tries  to  meet  them. 


The  lecturer  concluded  by  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  federation.  Much  overlapping  and 
waste  is  thus  avoided.  One  soldier  in  Earlscourt 
was  visited  by  nine  different  officials,  each  of 
whom  asked  him  to  fill  out  a  form  giving  practi- 
cally the  same  information.  He  welcomed  the 
first  two  and  was  patient  with  the  third,  "but 
when  the  seventh  and  eighth  came  along,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  have  stayed  in  France". 
The  names  and  addresses  of  all  families  helped 
by  the  federated  organizations  are  listed  in  a 
confidential  exchange  to  avoid  duplication. 
Besides  avoiding  such  overlapping,  federation 
makes  it  easier  to  collect  funds,  since  only  one 
campaign  is  necessary.  The  Social  Service 
Council  of  Ontario  represents  a  federation  of  the 
welfare  organizations  of  the  Province,  and  the 
Social  Service  Council  of  Canada  unites  the 
organizations  of  the  entire  Dominion. 

"Twentieth  Plane" 

Too  often,  in  intellectual  matters,  Toronto, 
and  indeed  Canada  as  a  whole,  discuss  and  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  sensations  having  their 
origin  outside.  This  time,  Toronto  has  created 
a  genuine,  autochthonous  sensation,  one  which 
has  been  reverberating  throughout  the  province, 
and  is  now  reaching  into  the  outer  confines. 

This  excitement  deals  with  "spiritism" 
'and,  as  prime  figures  in  the  melodrama,  stand  a 
University  of  Toronto  professor,  a  well-known 
Toronto  physician  (a  graduate  of  Victoria),  and 
a  Hebrew  commercial  traveller.  Translated  into 
personal  terms,  these  men  are  Dr  A.  H.  Abbott, 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dr  A.  D. 
Watson  and  Louis  Benjamin. 

Among  other  figures  who,  in  various  roles, 
emerge  as  participants  in  the  startling  incident 
are  Principal  Hutton,  Professor  Mavor  and  Pro- 
fessor Brett. 

So,  you  see,  the  "Twentieth  Plane"  affects 
the  University  of  Toronto  rather  closely. 

For  it  is  the  publication  of  the  book,  The 
Twentieth  Plane  (McClelland  and  Stewart, 
Toronto),  that  led  to  all  the  disturbance. 

It  purports  to  be  the  record  of  communica- 
tions, received  through  the  "instrument",  Louis 
Benjamin,  from  Soppho,  Socrates,  Plato,  Spinoza, 
Victor  Hugo,  Taine,  Voltaire,  Stevenson,  Shake- 
speare, Tintoretto,  Elbert  Hubbard,  Wagner, 
Isaac  Pitman,  Mozart  and  many  other  im- 
mortals. 
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These  "messages"  were  received  through  a 
ouija  board  and  later  through  an  ordinary  piece 
of  plate  glass,  sprinkled  with  boracic  acid  and 
also  through  Benjamin  in  a  "trance".  The 
seances  occurred  at  Dr  Watson's  home  or  at 
Dr  Abbott's. 

Dr  Abbott,  in  an  interview  not  disputed,  said, 
"I  think  the  messages  do  come  from  beyond". 
Dr  Watson  also  said  emphatically  that  he  be- 
lieved the  messages  were  "authentic  communica- 
tions from  some  other  state  of  existence  than 
this  one",  but  admitted  that  he  could  not 
prove  it. 

Louis  Benjamin  was  asked  if  he  thought  the 


REV.  SIDNEY  CHILDS,  B.A. 

Editor,  Varsity  Magazine  Supplement 

communications  came  from  beyond,  and  he  said 
"Yes". 

Both  Dr  Abbott  and  Dr  Watson  lay  stress  on 
the  quality  of  the  messages  delivered.  In  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  "respiration"  theory  for  ex- 
ample advanced  by  the  "spirit"  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Dr  Abbott  thought  it  marked 
an  advance  in  philosophical  thought.  But  G.  S. 
Brett,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University, 
declared  that  the  theory  was  neither  remarkable 
or  original;  that  in  fact,  it  dated  back  to  at  least 
200  B.C. 

Principal  Hutton,  after  reading  the  remarks 
of  "Plato",  said  they  did  not  indicate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  "Republic" 
either  in  Greek  or  English. 

Professor  Mavor  has  publicly  proposed  various 
tests.  Earlier  suggestions  were  not  accepted  but 


a  later  experiment,  involving  the  "spirit"  of  W. 
T.  Stead,  is  now  in  progress. 

It  is  Professor  Brett  who  has  tried  to  "place"  the 
whole  affair  in  its  perspective.  His  judgment  is 
this:  "In  spite  of  the  poor  opinion  I  have  of  the 
book,  there  is  this  much  to  be  said  for  it,  and  for 
the  public  interest  in  the  subject  which  has 
followed  its  publication.  In  Toronto,  or  else- 
where, during  the  last  few  years,  particularly 
during  the  war,  there  has  been  an  abnormal 
increase  in  "spiritualism".  Many  people  were 
becoming  immersed  in  it.  The  publication  of 
this  book  and  the  consequent  publicity  has 
brought  the  whole  subject  from  underground  to 
the  surface,  and  this  mere  process  in  itself  will 
dissipate  much  of  its  force  and  weaken  its  in- 
fluence, thus  restoring  needed  normality". 

Professor  Brett  compared  the  process  with  Aris- 
tbtle's  theory  of  "katharsis"  as  applied  to 
tragedy,  "through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the 
proper  katharsis  or  purgation  of  these  emotions". 
In  other  words,  the  whole  incident  had  cleared 
the  air. 

The  Varsity  Magazine  Supplement, 
Fourth  Edition 

At  the  Khaki  Convocation  in  1915,  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  said  that  the  oncoming  generations  of 
students  would  wonder  what  manner  of  men 
were  those  who  so  gladly  gave  up.  their  academic 
careers  to  lay  down  their  lives — if  need  be — 
that  small  kingdoms  might  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  democracy,  and  that  women  and  little  children 
might  live  free  from  the  cruelty  of  the  German 
horde. 

The  majority  in  the  audience  at  that  time  felt 
that  the  President  had  given  expression  to  their 
inmost  thoughts,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Men's 
Council  to  actually  follow  out  the  suggestion. 
After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  publish 
a  supplement  in  which  would  be  reproduced  the 
photographs  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  that 
the  world  might  be  made  safe  for  Democracy. 

The  first  edition  published  in  July  1915  was 
unpretentious  but  the  Editorial  Board  decided 
to  publish  the  second  which  appeared  in  1916 — 
in  which  all  the  important  features  were  repeated. 
This  was  on  a  larger  plan  and  the  heavy  casual- 
ties had  added  many  to  the  photographic  Honour 
Roll.  The  Active  Service  Photographic  Roll 
containing  the  1900  photographs  briefly  told  how 
the  men  and  women  of  Varsity  were  gladly 
responding  to  the  call  of  King  and  Empire. 

The  third  edition  published  in  1917  was  more 
complete  in  every  way,  repeating  the  entire 
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Honour  Roll,  making  additions  to  the  General 
Roll  and  having  added  features.  The  literary 
articles  which  were  beautifully  illustrated  gave 
in  resume  the  story  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges  and 
the  War  with  articles  by  leading  Canadian, 
British  and  American  writers. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Childs  with  Mr  Collier  C.  Grant  as 
Business  Manager,  is  now  coming  from  the 
Press.  It  surpasses  the  previous  editions  in  being 
more  complete  in  every  way.  It  contains  the 
lengthy  photographic  Honour  Roll  of  the  sons 
of  this  University  who  have  made  the  sacrifice. 
As  .one  looks  into  the  faces  of  those  men  who 
have  gone,  the  realization  of  what  our  country 
has  lost  in  manhood  is  brought  gravely  home. 
The  List  of  Honours,  together  with  the  illustrated 
articles  by  well-known  writers  tells  the  story  of 
Canada's  contribution  in  the  hour  of  the  Em- 
pire's need.  The  magazine  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, the  outer  and  inner  cover  designs  being 
the  work  of  Mr  Beaupre  of  Toronto.  The 
receipts  from  advertising  and  sale  of  the  books 
have  enabled  the  Students  Council  to  make  the 
following  contributions  to  Patriotic  Work: 

Canadian  Red  Cross $6,000.00 

U.  of  T.  Base  Hospital 7,135.96 

Re-education    of    Returned    Sol- 
diers       2,356.77 

67th  Varsity  Battery 1,950.00 

Overseas  Training  Co 1,550.00 

U.  of  T.  Tank  Battalion 200.00 

Patriotic  and  Can.  Red  Cross.  .  .     3,841.85 

British  Red  Cross 7,835.15 

Belgian  and  Serbian  Relief  Fund        474.50 

The  Varsity  Magazine  Supplements  are  well 

worthy  of  a  place  in  any  Alumnus'  library.  They 

constitute  a  memorial  to  the  men  who  have  died. 

Their  record  is  one  of  which  we  are  proud. 

Canada's  Intellectual  Development 

The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  Re-con- 
struction was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  February  5th,  his  subject 
being  "The  Intellectual  Development  of 
Canada". 

Referring  to  the  effects  of  the  War,  the  speaker 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Canada  to-day 
is  regarded  not  as  a  mere  colony  but  as  a  nation. 
The  people  of  Canada  in  their  war  effort  have 
shown  that  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing 
great  things.  Our  scientists  and  leaders  of* 
industry  have  obtained  a  position  equal  to  that 
of  those  of  any  other  nation. 


The  half  million  returning  soldiers  will  largely 
determine  immediate  development  in  Canada. 
These  men  are  coming  back  with  new  ideas,  with 
broadened  outlook  on  life  and  with  disciplined 
characters. 

The  speaker  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Canada  is  greatly  in  need  of  independent 
thinkers.  Very  few  of  our  citizens  to-day  have 
the  courage  to  think  for  themselves.  To  over- 
come this,  we  must  teach  the  children  in  our 
schools  to  be  self-reliant,  letting  them  master 
their  own  problems.  When  high  intellect  is 
found,  it  must  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  so  that  our  country  will  not  have 
to  depend  merely  on  men  of  action  but  on  men 
of  intellect  as  well. 


COLLIER  C.  GRANT,  B.A. 
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Revival  of   the   University   College 
Literary 

The  University  College  Literary  and  Scientific- 
Society  which  has  been  quiescent  since  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  has  been  revived.  Considerable 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion because  very  few  of  the  present  under- 
graduates were  in  attendance  during  the  days  of 
the  old  Society. 

The  old  political  parties  have  not  been  repro- 
duced. Two  provisional  parties  were  formed 
but  the  election  did  not  give  either  party  suffi- 
cient majority  to  proceed  on  a  party  basis  so  a 
union  executive  has  been  formed  which  will 
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carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Society  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  parties  of  some  kind  should  be  organized 
but  the  exact  nature  of  such  a  division  is  in 
dispute.  The  organization  on  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative lines  which  in  1912  succeeded  the  Old 
Lit-Unionist  party  system  was  not  regarded  as 
a  complete  success  and  yet  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  changes  in  1912  still  exist. 
A  division  which  does  not  go  beyond  College 
interest  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary. 

Mr  J.  B.  Wallace  (U)  '12  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, Mr  C.  M.  Luke,  Vice  President  of  the 
Society. 

Reconstruction  Lectures 

A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  Reconstruc- 
tion has  been  announced  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  February  5,  5  p.m. — The  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Canada  by  SIR  ROBERT 
FALCONER,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  February  12,  5  p.m. — The  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  by  G.  C.  SELLERY,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wednesday,  February  19,  5  p.m. — Stabilizing 
Forces  in  Democracy  by  M.  W.  WALLACE,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  English  in  University  College, 
Toronto. 

Friday,  February  28,  5  p.m. — French  Views  of 
a  League  of  Nations  by  CAPTAIN  FERNAN 
BALDENSPERGER,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

Wednesday,  March  5,  5  p.m. — The  Economic 
Foundations  of  Society  by  R.  M.  MAC!VER, 
D.Phil.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Physics 
Building  of  the  University. 

Problems  of  Bio-Chemistry 

Professor  T.  Brailsford  Robertson  addressed 
the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  on  "Biological 
Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to  Life  and  Industry" 
on  January  llth.  He  discussed  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way  the  relation  of  Bio-chemistry  to  war 
problems:  to  manufactures  such  as  adhesives, 
acetone,  waterproofing  materials,  vehicles  for 
paints,  substitutes  for  ivory,  and  for  the  in- 
flammable celluloid;  to  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs by  synthetic  chemistry;  to  the  employ- 
ment as  manufacturing  agents  of  yeasts  and 
bacteria;  to  the  investigation  of  the  conditions 


of  animal  and  vegetable  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

One  may  quote  a  few  examples  by  way  of 
illustration.  Before  the  war  the  "Ubiquitous 
German  Ph.D."  working  at  low  wages  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  habitually  reported  to  the 
Fatherland  any  little  discovery  he  might  happen 
on — instead  of  to  his  employer!  So  Germany 
imported  from  Australia's  grass  tree  a  resin 
which  gave  large  yield  of  picric  acid  and  Aus- 
tralia never  dreamed  that  it  was  supplying  a 
potential  enemy  with  valuable  raw  material  for 
explosives.  Again,  Professor  Robertson  showed 
slides  of  his  famous  white  rats  to  illustrate  the 
effect  on  animal  growth  of  a  single  chemical 
constituent.  He  noted  that  large  cattle-raising 
concerns  are  so  much  interested  in  the  content 
of  animal  foods  that  they  maintain  complete 
bio-chemical  laboratories  to  see  that  the  con- 
stituents necessary  for  rapid  growth  are  supplied 
in  proper  proportions. 

Professor  Angus'  Lecture 

Professor  R.  W.  Angus  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  addressed  the 
Royal  Canadian  Institute  January  8th,  on  the 
subject  of  "Some  Problems  of  Hydro-electric 
Development".  He  outlined  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  production  of  power  from  waterfalls 
during  recent  years.  It  is  within  a  decade  that 
the  application  of  scientific  discovery  to  electrical 
transmission  of  power  has  made  possible  eco- 
nomical long  distance  transmission  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  electrical  power  from 
waterfalls  on  a  large  scale.  The  Chippewa 
power  system,  at  present  under  construction,  is 
an  undertaking  greater  than  anything  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  world.  It  therefore  presents 
many  problems  which  have  never  been  tested 
out  and  involves  researches  on  such  problems 
on  a  large  scale.  Professor  Angus  has  been 
engaged  in  investigating  hydraulic  problems 
connected  with  the  design  of  the  intake  of  the 
power  canal.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  model  of  the  Niagara  river  and 
canal  entrance  and  this  wonderful  model  was 
built  on  a  scale  of  one-twentieth  of  the  actual 
size.  . 

Residences  and  Dining  Hall  open 

Shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  prepara- 
tions were  begun  to  make  available  to  the 
students,  the  University  Residences  and  the 
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Dining  Hall  which  for  almost  two  years  had  been 
used  by  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  Overseas 
Training  Company  and  other  military  units. 
Both  were  re-opened  at  the  Easter  term  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  rates  in  each  had  to  be 
increased,  every  room  in  the  Residences  is  filled 
and  the  Dining  Room  is  at  present  serving  about 
one  thousand  meals  a  day.  Professor  Millar  of 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Mr.  H.  G.  Manning  who 
before  he  went  overseas  was  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  but  who  is  now  teaching  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Course,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Duff  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  are  the  members  of  the 
faculty  in  charge  of  North,  East  and  South 
Residences  respectfully.  Miss  Rylie,  although 
still  organizing  Dietitian  to  the  Invalid  Soldiers 
Commission  is  again  actively  superintending  the 
Dining  Hall. 

Distinguished  Louvain  Professor 
Appointed  to  Staff  in  Philosophy 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  civilization  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  to  be  announced  shortly. 
The  lecturer,  M.  Maurice  de  Wulf,  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  University  in  philosophy, 
having  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Michael's  College.  The 
University  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  M.  de 
Wulf.  As  an  authority  he  takes  rank  with  the 
highest;  his  best-known  works,  The  History  of 
Medieval  Philosophy  and  Scholasticism  Old  and 
New,  originally  written  in  French,  have  been 
many  times  reprinted  and  translated;  in  addition 
to  these  M.  de  Wulf  has  written  many  special 
monographs,  contributed  to  periodicals  many 
studies  based  on  special  researches,  and  may 
even  be  read  in  the  more  accessible  pages  of 
Hastings1  Encyclop&dia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium. Along  with  other  professors  of  Louvain, 
M.  de  Wulf  has  suffered  personal  losses  in 
addition  to  the  share  of  tribulation  which  fell  on 
all  Belgians.  His  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
origins  of  modern  theories  of  art,  religion,  and 
politics  as  we  find  them  in  medieval  times. 

Military  Drill  Suspended 

Military  drill  has  been  suspended  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  academic  year.  In- 
clement weather  and  a  muddy  campus  had  made 
the  military  work  very  unpleasant  and  student' 
opposition  to  the  existing  regulations  was  so 
widespread  that  the  Students  Administrative 


Council  approached  the  Caput  with  a  view  to 
having  these  regulations  suspended. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  January  21st, 
the  following  resolution  from  the  Caput  was 
adopted  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of 
Governors: 

"That  without  accepting  as  valid  all  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Students  Council  or 
departing  from  the  principle  established  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  providing  for  a  course  of 
military  instruction,  in  view  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  premises  now  available  for  military  and 
physical  training,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  uniforms  provided, 
all  existing  regulations  requiring  military  or 
physical  training  be  suspended  for  the  rest  of  the 
current  session." 

Trinity's  Sixty-Seventh  Anniversary 

The  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  University  of  Trinity  College  was 
observed  at  the  College  on  Wednesday,  January 
15th. 

Special  prayers  were  offered  in  the  Chapel  at 
Evensong  and  a  special  dinner,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
was  served  in  the  dining  hall.  The  Rev.  Provost 
Macklem  spoke,  after  dinner,  giving  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  opening  of  the  College 
and  its  subsequent  achievements. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Strachan  who  was  at  that  time 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  led  to  do  this 
as  the  result  of  the  secularization  of  King's 
College.  Eighteen  months  after  the  College's 
foundation  it  became  a  University  with  power 
to  confer  degrees. 


Mr  George  H.  Duff,  B.A.  (U)  '16,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council  on  the  retirement  of  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Childs.  Mr  Duff  is  engaged  in  graduate 
work  in  the  Botany  Department. 


John  F.  Lash,  B.A.  vU)  '06,  Major,  has  been 
gazetted  officer  of  the  Order  of  thf  British 
Empire,  and  has  again  been  mentioned  in 
despatches.  Major  Lash  went  overseas  as 
Junior  Major  with  the  92nd  Battalion.  After 
some  time  in  England  he  was  appointed  Deputy- 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Canadian  Forces 
in  London,  then  in  1917  he  was  made  assistant 
to  Colonel  Sims,  the  Canadian  Representative  at 
Imperial  Headquarters. 


With  the  Alumni 


Buffalo  Alumni  Meet 

On  Friday,  17th  of  January,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Toronto  Alumni  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  held  in  the  Buffalo  Club 
at  which  there  were  present  about  twenty  guests. 
Dr  J.  D.  Bonnar  presided  and  Mr  Felix  Proch- 
now,  who  has  been  an  untiring  secretary  of  the 
Club  since  its  beginning,  made  very  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  meeting.  A  pleasing 
feature  of  the  evening  was  a  presentation  ex- 
pressing goodwill  to  Mr  Prochnow  in  view  of  his 
recent  marriage. 

Dr  Bonnar  outlined  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Association  and  the  opportunity  given  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  unite 
closely  in  sympathy  the  circles  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  among  which  the  Alumni 
move. 

The  President  of  the  University  spoke  on  the 
recent  war  work  of  the  University,  the  proposals 
that  were  afoot  for  constituting  some  memorial 
in  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  our  university 
soldiers,  and  told  something  also  of  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  Army  overseas. 

Addresses  were  also,  made  by  Mr  W.  *A. 
MacKinnon,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and 
by  Mr  Crosby  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Buffalo,  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  education. 

Meds  '15  Reunion 

Meds  '15  are  planning  to  hold  a  reunion  in 
June  1919  in  Toronto.  Members  please  send 
latest  addresses  to  Dr  Robert  Fraser,  Secretary, 
Chatham,  Ontario. 

From  an  Alumnus  in  Germany 
Capt.  V.  E.  Henderson,  C.A.M.C.,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  has  been  transferred  from 
the  13th  C.F.A.  Bde.  to  H.Q.  2nd  Can.  Div. 
and  is  now  acting  as  Divisional  Educational 
Officer.  THE  MONTHLY  has  received  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  personal  letter  written  by 
Capt.  Henderson: 

' '  At  present  we  are  not  on  any  Khaki  Univer- 
sity scheme.  That  awaits  the  demobilization 
period  and  we  are  still  on  active  service  with 
military  duties  to  perform.  The  scheme  is 


roughly  to  give  as  much  education  as  the  lack  of 
books,  of  teachers  in  some  cases,  and  the  free 
time  of  the  men  will  allow.  The  classes  will  as  a 
rule  be  only  elementary,  meant  for  men  who 
want  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  English, 
commercial  arithmetic,  agriculture,  and  in  some 
cases  provide  practical  courses  in  horse-shoeing, 
gas  engines,  etc.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  each  unit 
must  largely  sink  or  swim  by  itself.  We  will 
help  when  and  where  we  can  by  borrowing  in- 
structors but  that,  in  view  of  the  military  re- 
quirements, is  difficult.  We  are  also  endeavour- 
ing to  get  as  many  men  as  possible  interested  in 
the  correspondence  schools  of  the  Khaki  Univer- 
sity, which  seems  a  very  good  thing.  Then  I  am 
going  to  endeavour  to  get  the  units  to  arrange 
discussion  meetings  on  such  subjects  as  immi- 
gration, tariff,  social  legislation,  old  age  pen- 
sions, etc.,  etc.,  subjects  which  will  make  the 
n*en  better  citizens." 

Toronto  Men  at  Iowa 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  now  three  Toronto 
men  on  its  Professorial  Staff:  Geo.  F.  Kay  (U) 
'00,  Marlow  A.  Shaw  (U)  '96,  C.  F.  Ward  (V)  '03. 

Prof.  Kay  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
and  is,  as  well,  State  Geologist  of  Iowa.  He  has 
given  ten  years  of  service  to  Iowa  and  has  been 
very  prominent,  not  only  in  academic  pursuits 
but  in  public  ones  as  well,  having  published 
numerous  articles  in  connection  with  his  Govern- 
ment work  and  the  Geology  of  Iowa. 

Prof.  Shaw  is  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  sketches 
of  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Prof.  Ward  is  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages.  He  joined  the  Iowa  Staff  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  academic  year. 

Miss  Salter's  Death 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Laetitia 
Salter  at  Sandwich  on  January  13th  will  be 
received  by  graduates  of  University  College 
with  genuine  regret. 

In  1884,  Miss  Salter  was  appointed  Lady 
Superintendent.  So  faithfully  did  she  fulfil  her 
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duties  that  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  Institution.  No  hour  in 
the  afternoon  was  too  inconvenient  or  no 
evening  too  stormy  for  her  to  attend  Class 
Executive  Meetings,  Class  Receptions  or  the 
various  "Year"  Dances.  She  was  known  as  the 
"Official  Chaperon". 

Miss  Salter  always  strove  to  have  the  interests 
and  place  of  women  recognized  in  the  Univer- 
sity. As  a  result  of  her  untiring  efforts  and 
agitation,  Queen's  Hall,  a  residence  for  Women 
Students,  was  established  by  the  University 
authorities. 

On  account  of  her  failing  health,  Miss  Salter- 
resigned  and  two  years  ago  went  to  California 
where  she  remained  until  last  fall. 

Notes  by  Classes 

George  A.  H.  Eraser,  B.A.  (U)  '89,  M.A.  '90, 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Special  Assistants  to  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  in  charge  of  reclamation 
and  irrigation  projects  throughout  the  Western 
States  and  of  certain  departments  of  litigation 
involving  the  Indians.  His  headquarters  will  be 
in  Denver  and  his  address,  230  Post  Office  Build- 
ing, Denver. 

Reginald  Vavasour  Bray,  M.D.  (Vic)  '90,  has 
been  appointed  Local  Medical  Representative 
for  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
establishment,  Chatham,  and  is  to  treat  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  any  illness  resulting  from  dis- 
ability or  disease  suffered  during  military  service. 

Lt.-Col.  Donald  Armour,  F.R.C.S.,  B.A.  '91, 
89  Harley  St.,  London,  England,  was  among 
those  receiving  honours  on  the  King's  birthday — 
he  being  made  a  C.M.G. 

Major  W.  H.  K.  Anderson,  B.C.  (U)  '93, 
M.B.  '97,  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order. 

Major  James  P.  Eitzgerald,  B.A.  (U)  '95,  has 
been  awarded  the  Military  Cross.  Major 
Fitzgerald  left  Canada  in  1916  with  the  180th 
Battalion,  received  his  Majority  in  England  and 
reverted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  order  to  get 
to  France.  Latterly  he  was  attached  to  the 
19th  Battalion. 

Sec.-Lieut.  Albert  W.  Winnett,  D.D.S.  '99,  of 
the  Canadian  Army  Dental  Corps  has  been  made 
an  officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  Bar  to  the  D.S.O.  has  been  won  by  Lt.-Col.* 
L.  E.  Jones,  B.A.  (U)  '00,  and  a  diploma  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Science  in  1911. 


Capt.  T.  W.  B.  Marling,  B.A.  (T)  '01,  \V!K»M- 
home  is  in  Lakefield,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Major  Brefney  R.  O'Reilly,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T) 
'03,  a  member  of  the  Staff  in  Medicine,  has  been 
gazetted  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Major  Wm.  G.  Swan,  B.A.Sc.  '06,  has  been 
awarded  the  D.S.O.  Major  Swan  was  mentioned 
in  General  Haig's  Despatches  in  June  1918,  and 
awarded  the  French  Croixde  Guerre  in  November 

Lt.-Col.  Percy  Gordon  Brown,  B.A.  (U)  '08. 
M.B.  '08,  who  joined  the  2nd  Field  Ambulance 
in  August  1914,  as  a  Captain,  and  is  n)w  O.C. 
of  the  2nd  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing  Station, 
has  been  gazetted  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Capt.  W.  C.  Walsh,  13th  F.A.,  C.A.M.C., 
M.B.  '07,  has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Lt.-Col.  James  H.  Wood,  M.B.  '08,  of  the  2nd 
Field  Ambulance,  has  won  the  D.S.O.  Lt-Col. 
Wood  holds  the  Mons  Star  and  the  Belgian 
Croix  d  Guerre. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  Gordon  Weir,  M.C.,  B.A.  (U)  '08, 
M.A.  (Harvard)  '09,  has  been  gazetted  for  the 
D.S.O.  He  is  now  in  command  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  C.M.G.  Corps. 

Major  Robert  P.  Saunders,  M.C.,  B.A.  (U) 
'08,  who  joined  the  35th  Battalion  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  has  been  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

Capt.  C.  F.  Atkinson,  C.A.M.C.,  M.B.  '09, 
has  been  gazetted  for  the  Military  Cross. 

Major  D.  G.  Joy,  Science  1907-1909,  has  been 
gazetted  to  the  Air  Force  Cross. 

Ronald  G.  Starr,  B.A.Sc.  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Engineer  for  the  Orillia  Electrical  and 
Water  Works  Plants. 

Major  Robert  James  McEwen,  M.B.  '09,  has 
been  gazetted  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Rev.  C.  Stuart,  B.A.  (T)  '10,  Chaplain  with 
the  24th  Battalion  has  been  awarded  the  Military 
Cross. 

Lieut.  M.  B.  Hastings,  Science  '11,  while 
serving  with  the  3rd  Div.  T.M.B.,  was  awarded 
the  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  Clarence  R.  Young,  M.B.  '11,  has  been 
awarded  the  third  Bar  to  his  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  J.  K.  Mossman,  M.B.  '11,  of  No.  5  Field 
Ambulance,  C.A.M.C.,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Capt.  George  Wilfred  Little,  U.C.  1908-1912, 
of  the  P.P.C.L.I.,  has  been  made  a  member  ot 
the  Royal  Victoria  Order. 
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Capt.  A.  A.  Smith,  U.C.  '12,  of  the  20th 
Battalion,  1st  C.O.R.,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

Miss  Maud  Isabel  Thomas,  B.A.  (U)  '12,  an 
Official  V.A.D.,  overseas,  has  been  mentioned  in 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Despatches  of  December  31st 
for  "valuable  services  in  the  field". 

Lieut.  H.  N.  Barry,  B.A.  (U)  1913  has  been 
for  two  years  in  the  Motor  Boat  Patrol  of  the 
R.N.V.R.  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
writes  from  Trinidad  that  he  hopes  to  be  released 
shortly  and  to  return  home.  He  encloses  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  College  contemporary, 
M.  J.  Wilson,  B.A.  (U)  1914,  M.B.  1916,  who 
is  now  a  Captain  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  after 
service  in  Mesopotamia  has  recently  been  in 
Persia  occupied  mainly  with  the  care  of  Persians 
and  Armenian  refugees. 

Major  John  Fred  Burgess,  M.B.  '13,  of  Owen 
Sound,  who  has  been  with  the  5th  Canadian 
Field  Ambulance  since  its  formation,  has  been 
gazetted  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Pedley,  B.A.  (U)  '13,  4th  Bat- 
talion, 1st  C.O.R.,  has  been  awarded  the  Military 
Cross. 

Capt.  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  M.B.  '14,  who  joined 
the  C.A.M.C.  in  February  1916,  has  been 
gazetted  for  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  Carleton  G.  Warner,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  an 
original  officer  with  the  86th  Machine-gun  Corps, 
has  won  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  E.  V.  Chambers,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  has 
been  awarded  a  Bar  to  the  Military  Cross.  Mr 
Chambers  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  31st 
Battalion. 

Lieut.  James  A.  Knight,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  has  won 
the  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  E.  C.  R.  Stoneman,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  of  the 
R.A.F.,  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross. 

Lieut.  O.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  who 
has  been  out  in  the  east  since  the  fall  of  1917,  is 
now  serving  in  the  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  G.H.Q.  Staff,  British  Saloniki  Force. 

Lieut.  M.  P.  Verity,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  has  won  the 
Military  Cross. 

Captain  Walter  W.  Cotton,  Victoria  1912- 
1914,  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  has  been  award- 
ed the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

Ernest  Alexander  Campbell  MacMillan,  B.A. 
(U)  '15,  has  returned  to  Canada  from  Ruhleben 
Camp  where  he  had  been  detained  since  early 


in  the  war.  While  in  prison,  he  continued  his 
musical  studies  and  gained  his  Doctor's  Degree 
from  Oxford. 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Laughton  (Mary  Elizabeth  Buck- 
ley, B.A.  (U)  '15),  has  been  appointed  General 
Secretary  of  the  Big  Sister  Association. 

Capt.  A.  A.  Richardson,  Science  '15,  an  officer 
in  the  93rd  Battalion  has  been  gazetted  an  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

Lieut.  William  R.  West,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  Camp- 
bellford,  has  received  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  D.  M.  Waters,  4th  Div.  Trench  Mortar 
Batteries,  C.F.A.,  Science  '15,  has  been  gazetted 
for  the  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  Hugh  R.  Aird,  Forestry  '15,  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
since  September  1917,  has  just  returned  to 
Canada. 

Major  Thain  W.  MacDowell,  V.C.,  D.SO., 
B.A.  (V)  '15,  has  been  officer  commanding  Sub- 
Depot  M.D.  No.  3  at  Ottawa,  in  connection  with 
the  demobilization  scheme  of  Dispersal  Areas. 

Sec.-Lieut.  Roy  H.  Rickard,  B.A.  (V)  '15, 
attached  to  the  120th  Siege  Battery,  R.F.A.,  has 
been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  Gordon  Mitchell,  B.A.Sc.  '15,  of  the 
154th  Field  Company,  Royal  Engineers,  has 
been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  H.  K.  Wyman,  Science  '15,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  Albert  R.  Hagerman,  M.B.  '16,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  Allen  L.  Lewis,  B.A.  (U)  '16,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross.  Lieut.  Lewis  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  116th  Battalion. 

Lieut.  F.  T.  McPherson  of  Saskatoon,  Science 
'16,  serving  with  the  Canadian  Engineers,  has 
been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  J.  H.  Eastwood,  B.A.Sc.  '16,  who  was 
attached  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  has  been  gazetted 
for  the  Military  Cross. 

Capt.  Edward  B.  Allan,  B.A.Sc.  '16,  of  the 
Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  has  won  the  Military 
Cross. 

Capt.  Albert  W.  Bentley,  Forestry  '16,  of  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  who  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  in  December  1917,  has  been  awarded 
the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  Lionel  W.  Harron,  B.A.Sc.  '16,  has  won 
the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  A.  P.  Johnston,  Vic.  '17,  has  won  the 
Military  Cross. 
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Lieut.  W.  F.  Smith,  U.C.  '17,  has  been  gazetted 
for  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  R.  M.  Barbour,  Dent.  '17,  of  Frederic- 
ton,  N.B.,  has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Lillian  Valentine  Baker,  B.A.  (U)  '17,  M.A. 
'18,  has  been  appointed  Mecroscopist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Lieut.  E.  Philpott,  U.C.  '17,  has  been  awarded 
the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  Stewart  H.  Pepler,  Science  '18,  who  went 
over  with  the  124th  (Pals)  and  was  wounded  at 
Vimy  Ridge,  returned  on  Friday,  January  31st, 
last.  He  intends  resuming  his  course. 

Lieut.  Leonard  V.  Sutton,  U.C.  '18,  of  Brad- 
ford, who  joined  the  216th  Battalion  in  March 
1916  has  been  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Pte.  Robert  B.  Hare,  Med.  '18,  is  reported  to 
have  been  repatriated.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  in  June  1916,  while  acting  as 
stretcher-bearer  with  the  28th  Battalion. 

Lieut.  A.  T.  Whealey,  Med.  '18,  has  been 
gazetted  for  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

Lieut.  A.  MacM.  Phillips,  Science  1919,  Sea 
Patrol,  D.F.C.,  has  been  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Dignam,  Science  '19,  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Lieut.  W.  Arthur  Pepler,  R.A.F.,  Forestry  '20, 
202nd  Squadron  is  stationed  in  Belgium. 


Marriages 


COTTON— LONG— In  Toronto,  on  January 
25th,  James  Henry  Cotton,  B.A.  (U)  '12,  M.A. 
'14,  M.B.  '15,  M.D.  '16,  of  703  Spadina  Avenue, 
Toronto,  to  Ruby  Long. 

COUTTS— BARRY— At  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Toronto,  on  January  15th,  Captain 
Roy  Coutts,  M.B.  '14,  of  65  Gothic  Ave., 
Toronto,  to  Minnie  Louise  Barry,  B.A.  (U)  '11, 
of  Toronto. 

KERNAHAN— McGARRY— In  New  York, 
on  November  6th,  James  Kenneth  Kernahan,  of 
St.  Catharines,  to  Mary  Lydia  McGarry,  B.A. 
(U)  '04. 


McKELVEY  — KENT  — At  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Toronto,  on  February  4th,  Alexander 
Dunbar  McKelvey,  M.D.  '08,  of  193  Bloor  St. 
East,  Toronto,  to  Margaret  Oliver  Kent  of 
Toronto. 


Deaths 

COCHRANE— On  January  23rd,  at  Ottawa, 
Lieut.  Ogden  Dunlop  Cochrane,  B.A.  (U)  '14. 

COCKBURN— On  January  8th,  in  Toronto, 
Edward  Cockburn,  B.A.  (U)  70,  M.A.  '72, 
Librarian  of  Knox  College. 

GRANT— On  January  6th,  at  his  home  129 
Havelock  St.,  Toronto,  William  Frederick 
Grant,  B.A.Sc.  '99,  formerly  City  Engineer  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie. 

HUGHES— On  February  4th,  at  Mimico 
Beach,  Kathleen  Edith  Margorie  Hughes,  B.A. 
(U)  '14. 

JONES — On  January  18th,  at  Mount  Forest, 
Charles  Anthony  Jones,  M.D.  (Vic)  '66. 

PANTO N— On  January  18th,  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  Andrew  Culloden  Panton,  M.B.  82, 
formerly  of  Milton. 

READE— On  January  26th,  at  Waterloo, 
William  McKay  Reade,  B.A.  (T)  75. 

SCOTT— On  January  8th,  at  Guelph,  Walter 
Herbert  Scott,  B.S.A.  '16. 

SINCLAIR — On  December  29th,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Angus  Sinclair,  B.A.  (U)  70,  M.A.  71, 
formerly  of  Toronto. 

SMALL— On  January  30th,  at  Pinehurst, 
N.C.,  John  Turnbull  Small,  B.A.  (U)  73,  M.A. 
75,  of  32  Huntley  St.,  Toronto. 

SMITH— On  January  18th,  in  Toronto, 
Morley  Leopold  Smith,  B.A.  Sc.  '12,  Director  of 
Engineering,  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

TREMAYNE — On  January  24th,  at  Mimico, 
Canon  Francis, Tremayne,  B.A.  (T)  '60,  M.A. 
77. 
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LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  APPOINTMENTS  ON  STAFF. 
1918-19. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

PHYSICS: — 

Class  Assistants Miss  I.  B.  Giles. 

Miss  N.  I.  Mackey. 
Miss  H,  I.  Eadie. 
ASTRO-PHYSICS  : — 

Assistant J .  P.  Henderson. 

Class  Assistants F.  L.  Blake. 

F.  B.  Keachie. 
W.  W.  Shaver. 
BIOLOGY: — 

Special  Assistant  for  Household  Science. Miss  N.  Ford. 

BOTANY: — 

Assistant G.  H.  Duff. 

BIO-CHEMISTRY: — 

Technical  Assistant Miss  Margaret  Gould . 

Secretarial  Assistant Miss  M.  E.  Armour. 

PHYSIOLOGY: — 

Assistant R.  S.  Lang. 

(Superseding  previous  appointment  as  Fellow). 

Fellow  (half  time) . .  L.  G.  Kilborn. 

ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH: — 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Spanish Joseph  Pijoan. 

FACULTY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Instructor  in  Household  Science Miss  Edna  V.  Miller. 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Temporary  Lecturer Mrs  W.  T.  Sinclair. 

Instructor  in  Reading  and  Voice  culture Mrs  Frank  Halbus. 

Temporary  Instructor,  University  School D.  H.  Axon. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

ANATOMY: — 

To  Give  Lectures  on  Topographical  Anatomy Dr  J.  C.  Watt. 

Demonstrator  in  charge  of  Dental  Students Dr  T.  A.  Robinson. 

Assistants: — 

Drs  C.  J.  Copp.  Drs  R.  I.  Harris. 

N.  D.  Frawley.  W.  F.  Plewes. 

E.  R.  Hooper.  Harold  L.  Rowntree. 

W.  E.  Brown.  Jas.  S.  Simpson. 

Jas.  H.  Cotton.  F,  W.  Weston. 

G.  M.  Dale.  R.  J.  P.  McCulloch. 

R.  O.  Fisher. 

SURGERY  AND  CLINICAL  SURGERY: — 
Demonstrators : — 

Drs  M.  H.  V.  Cameron.  Drs  A.  B.  Wright. 

R.  E.  Gaby.  G.  E.  Wilson. 

N.  S.  Shenstone. 
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Assistants: — 

Drs  D.  E.  Robertson. 

J.  H.  Cotton. 

G.  M.  Dale. 

Ivan  W.  Dickson. 

C.  H.  Hair. 

H.  D.  Harrison. 

G.  C.  Mclntyre. 

O.  A.  McNichol. 

The  following  on  Overseas  Service. 
Demonstrators 


Drs  B.  Z.  Milner. 
R.  W.  Naylor. 
A.  H.  Perfect. 
W.  F.  Plewes. 
L.  B.  Robertson. 
Jas.  S.  Simpson. 
T.  J.  Simpson. 
J.  H.  Cascaden. 


Assistants: — 

Drs  A.  S.  Moorhead. 
H.  W.  Baker. 
F.  A.  Cleland. 
R.  R.  Graham. 
Oliver  Mabee. 

OlO-L  AR  YNGOLOGY : — 

Assistant . . 


Drs  W.  E.  Gallic. 
J.  A.  Roberts. 


Dr.  J.  A.  McCollum. 
P.  K.  Menzies. 
C.  B.  Parker. 
Robin  Pearse. 


Dr.  W.  G.  MacKechnie. 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

ARCHITECTURE  : — 

Instructors John  M.  Lyle. 

(substitute    for    Professor 

McConnell). 
A.  S.  Mathers 

(substitute  for  H.  H.  Madill). 
SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH: — 

Research  Assistant. .  .  .C.  K.  Duff. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 


BIOLOGY: — 

Dr  Beaumont  S.  Cornell 


Class  Assistants. 


Miss  Edna  Park, 


.Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  for  balance  of 

•    Session. 
J.  H.  Cotton. 

A.  G.  McPhedran. 

H.  G.  Willson. 

G.  S.  Eadie. 

A.  Isaacson. 

J.  M.  Macdonald. 

R.  J.  P.  McCulloch. 

C.  W.  Harris. 

A.  H.  Leim. 

R.  S.  Stone. 

A.  W.  Switzer. 

Miss  E.  D.  Bawden. 

Preparator    (vice   Miss   D. 

Fraser,     deceased),     for 
balance  of  Session. 


PSYCHOLOGY: — 
W.  A.  Cook. 


.Assistant  in  Laboratory. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  COURSE. 

Lecturers Miss  Margaret  K.  Strong. 

Mr  F.   N.  Stapleford. 

Dr  Riddell. 

Miss  Lucy  Brooking. 

Dr  Brittain. 

Miss  Yates. 

Dr  Harry  Smith. 

Miss  Parsons. 
Organizing  Secretary  for  Alumni  Association W.  N.  MacQueen. 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY: — 

J.  H.  Forman Instructor. 

ARCHITECTURE  : — 

J.  L.  Banks Instructor  in  Modelling  (part  time). 

C.  W.  Jefferys Instructor  in  Freehand  and  Water  Colour  (part  time). 

DRAWING: — 

R.  W.   Harris Demonstrator,   4    months    November   to   February 

inclusive. 


Alumni : 


YOU  enjoy  reading  about  others 
OTHERS  enjoy  reading  about  you. 


MORAL:  Let  the  Editor  know  what  you  and  your 
Alumni  friends  are  doing. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

N.  K.  Bigelow Assistant  in  Systematic    Biology    (half-time)    from    1st 

December,  1918,  to  30th  June,  1919. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Dr  E.  Stanley  Ryerson Secretary  to  Faculty,  vice  Dr  A.  Primrose,  resigned. 

Miss  Wilma  Jones .Assistant  in  Secretary's  Office,  vice  Miss  E.  A.  Jamieson, 

resigned. 
F.  W.  Ward Temporary  Assistant   in   Chemical    Pathology  for  the 

Easter  Term,  1919. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY: 

A.  R.  Duff Demonstrator  for  the  Session  1918-1919. 

James  E.  Clark Fellow 'for  the  Session  1918-1919. 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

A.  T.  Cringan Instructor  in  Music  for  the  Session  1918-1919. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Scott I  Instructors  in  Household  Science  (including  Sewing) 

Miss  A.  E.  Robertson j      for  the  Session  1918-1919. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Miss  E.  Keys Register  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

CORRECTION. — On  pp.  24-28  of  last  month's  issue  the  following  should  be  marked  as  on  Active 
Service:  Prof.  W.  R.  Lang,  Prof.  A.  Primrose,  Dr  Brefney  O'Reilly,  Dr  J.  W.  Barton. 


We  Buy  and  Sell 

Dominion   and  Provincial  Government  Bonds 

Municipal  Bonds 
Railroad,  Public  Utility 

and 

Industrial  Bonds 

Correspondence  Invited. 


SECURITIES 

CORPORATION 


HEAD  OFFICE:    TORONTO    26  KING  ST.  E. 

MONTREAL  ESTABLISHED  19O1  LONDON,  ENG. 
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ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  provides  a  convenient  guide  to  Toronto  Alumni,  particularly 
those  who  may  wish  to  transact  business  at  a  distance.  Information  regarding 
rates  of  insertion  will  gladly  be  given  by  the  Business  Manager. 


ARMOUR  &  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 
I-'.  DOUGLAS  ARMOUR,  K.C. 
HENRY  W.  MICKLE 

A.  D.  ARMOUR 

CONFEDERATION   LIFE   BUILDING 

Richmond  A  Yonge  Streets,  TORONTO 

STARR,  SPENCE, 
COOPER  and  FRASER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c. 

J.  R.  L.  STARR,  K.C.  J.  H.  SPENCE 

GRANT  COOPER        W.  KASPAR  FRASER 

Trust  and  Guarantee  Building 
120  BAY  ST.     -     TORONTO 

COOK   &   GILCHRIST 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

33  RICHMOND  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO 

Telephone :  Main  3808    Cable  Addren :  "Maco" 

WILLIAM  COOK  JAMBS  GILCHEIST 


KERR,  DAVIDSON,  PATERSON 
and  McFARLAND 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  Etc. 
EXCELSIOR  LIFE  BUILDING 

Cable  Address  "  Kerdason"  Toronit 

W.  Davidson,  K.C.  John  A.  Paterson,  K.C. 

G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B.  A.  T.  Davidson,  LL.B. 

Solicitors  for  the  University. 

OSLER,  HOSKIN  and  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
THE  DOMINION  BANK  BUILDING 

John  Hoskin.  K.C.        F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 
H.  S.  Osier.  K.C.  Britton  Osier 

W.  A.'  Cameron  A.  W.  Langmuir. 

Counsel—  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 

N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.         Thos.  Reid 

S.  Casey  Wood  E.  W.  Wright 

C.  W.  Thompson  J.  M.  Langstaff 

ROWELL,  REID,  WOOD&WRICHT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Eto. 

Offices :  Canada  Life  Building,  44  King  St.  West 
TORONTO    -    -    CANADA 


R.  Laidlaw 
Lumber  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  % 

65  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Alias  Assurance  Co.,  Limited 

Of  England 

Established  1808 

Place     Your    Fire    Insurance 
with  this  Leading  Company 

Smith,  MacKenzie, 
Hall  &  Hunter 

Toronto  Agents  54  Adelaide  St.  East 

Telephone  Main  2020 


MONARCH 

(COFFEE  is  a  surprise  and 
a  delight.  Any  who  try 
it  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  high  quality  of  this 
thoroughly  appreciated  Coffee. 

H.  P.  ECKARDT  &  CO. 

Roasters  and  Blenders 

Cor.  Church  St.  &  Esplanade 
TORONTO 
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MINISTER     WANTED— for  Vildng    Interdenomin- 
ational   Community    Church.     Salary  offered  at    rale    o! 
$l,800.00per  year  and  free  residence.     Duties  to  commence 
about  June  15th,  1919.     Enquiries  invited. 
C.  G.  PURVIS,  Secretary, 
VIKING  -  ALBERTA 


The  best  flour  and  highest  quality  of  ingredients 

make   CANADA 

BREAD 


The  choice  of 
discriminating 
housewives  -:- 


JOHN  MAUGHAN 

24  Wellington  Street  East 
TORONTO 

RESIDENT  AGENT 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


Assets  $27,000,000 

Deposit   Dominion  Government 
Over  $1,000,000 


Fire,  Marine,  Plate  Glass, 

Guarantee,  Accident, 

Automobile,  and 

Tourist  Policies 


Losses  Adjusted  and  Paid  at  this  Office 


TYRRELL,  J.  R. 

fllMning  Engineer 
534  CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


HARCOURT  &  SON 

/Ifcercbant  bailors 
ant)  TRobe  flftafters 

College  Gowns  and  Hoods 

103  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 
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UNIVERSITY  of  TORONTO 

AND 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

WITH   WHICH   ARE   FEDERATED 

St.  Michael's,  Trinity,  and  Victoria  Colleges 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  is 
given  in  the  University,  University  College,  St.  Michael's  College,  Victoria 
College,  and  Trinity  College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical,  Modern,  and  Semitic  Languages, 
and  Literature,  Ancient  History,  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives  training  in 
the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineering; 
Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Complete  courses  of  instruction,  with  ample  opportunities  for  clinical  training  at 
the  General  Hospital,  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Professional  training  for  Public  School,  High  School,  and  Inspectors'  certificates. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Courses  for  normal  and  occasional  students. 

FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY. 

Courses  leading  to  the  diploma  and  the  degree. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 
FACULTY  OF  MUSIC. 

AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  affiliated  Colleges  and  Schools  train  candidates  for  University  standing  in 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  respective  Faculties. 
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CASAVANT    FRERES 

ST.   HYACINTHE     ......     QUEBEC 

puilbers: 


Over  800  Organs  constructed  by  this  Firm 


Electric 

and  Tubular  Pneumatic 
Action. 


Electric 

and  Hydraulic 

Motors. 


QUALITY    FIRST. 


USE 

CONNELL 

COAL 

THE    KIND    THAT 

MAKES    THE 

UNIVERSITY 

COMFORTABLE 


STUDENTS 


Your  correspondence  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
the  University,  therefore,  have 
your  stationer  supply  you  with 

Crown  Vellum 

note  paper  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Good  note  paper  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of 
writing  and  reading  a  letter. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Factories  at   Brant  ford   &   Winnipeg 
Warehouses  at  Calgary  &  Vancouver 
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Kicked  oft  the  Blankets 
Kant  Katch  Kold 

^THEN  mother  leaves    her    infant   asleep  in  the  crib  she  feels  easy  in 
her  mind  if  the  house  is  heated  by  the  Safford  hot  water  system. 
She    knows    if  baby    should    happen    to    kick    off   the    blankets  that  the 
exposure  to  the  warm  Safford-air  will  do  him  no  harm. 


Boilers  Radiators 


are  the  right  kind  of  protection  for  the 
children.  By  means  of  the  special  choke 
damper  (an  exclusive  Safford  feature)  and 
the  thermometer  on  top  of  the  boiler  the 
Safford  heating'  system  can  be  regulated  to 
produce  an  even  temperature  of  seventy  de- 
grees (or  whatever  temperature  required), 
no  matter  how  zero  the  weather  or  how 
strong  the  wind. 

The  Safford  system  is  economical  on  fuel, 
too — 70  per  cent,  of  the  Safford  boiler's 
heating  surface  is  direct;  that  is,  immedi- 
ately around  the  fire.  Ordinary  boilers 
have  but  51  per  cent.  The  more  direct  the 
heating,  the  less  the  fuel  required. 


If  all  the  hot  air  furnaces  and  ordinary 
boilers  in  use  in  this  locality  were  replaced 
by  Safford  heating  systems  the  coal  dealers 
would  indeed  feel  blue.  There  would  be 
such  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 
As  soon  as  a  man  puts  a  Safford  system  in 
his  home  the  coal  dealer  notices  it,  for 
his  customer  buys  at  least  one-third  less 
coal. 

Show  that  you,  too,  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  coal  economy  and  adequate  pro- 
tection for  your  children  by  writing  for  our 
"Home  Heating"  booklet.  Others  have 
found  this  book  intensely  interesting  So 
will  you. 


Branches  : 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 


I  ru- 

DOMINION  RADIATORCOMPANY 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Branches : 
Vancouver 
St.  John 
Hamilton 
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Simcoe 

Photo 

Albums 


INTERCHANGEABLE    LEAVES 

Bound  in  Walrus,  Seal  and  Morocco  Leathers; 

Flexible  Covers.     Every  collector  of 

snapshots  requires  one. 

GET      MADE      IN      CANADA      GOODS 

BROWN  BROS.  SSTSS^S  TORONTO 


FRANK  DARLING,    L.L.D..  F.R.I.B.A.  JOHN   A.   PEARSON 

DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Hrcbttects 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE   OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS    ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    QUEBEC    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    MANITOBA    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK    CHAMBERS 

2   LEADER   LANE  TORONTO 


IQM1N10N  EXPRESS 


There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
by  mail.  If  lost  or  stolen,  your 
money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


Minister's  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  1.    "The  Montessori  Method". 

Bulletin  No.  2.    Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Education,  1912. 

Educational  Pamphlet  No.  8.  Medical  School  Inspection,  by  Mrs. Wilson 
and  Miss  Hotson. 

Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 

Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings. 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  in  High,  Continuation,  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  High  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  1911,  John  Seath,  LL.D. 

Report  on  English-French  Schools,  1912,  F.  W.  Merchant,  D.Paed. 

Volume  of  Schools  Acts  1914  with  Amendments — cloth  bound  75  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

Manual  on  Teaching  English  to  French  Pupils,  15  cents. 

Manual  on  Sewing,  20  cents. 

Manual  Training  Manual,  25  cents. 

University  of  Toronto  Commission  Report. 

Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  for  Libraries  of  Collegiate  Institutes, 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  1918. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  recommended  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Lib- 
raries, 1915. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Commerce,  etc., 
for  Public  and  High  Schools,  1912. 

Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of  Ontario  1842-1861, 
6  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  three  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


Note. — Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained,  if  available,  by 
applying  direct  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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CANADA  PIPE  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

(CLUFF  BROTHERS) 

79-87  CHURCH  STREET  TORONTO 


Fine  Plumbing  Appliances 


Engineers',  Plumbers'  and  Steamfitters' 

Supplies 


That  THE  MONTHLY  May  Be  Worthy 

of  the  University  and  competent  to  play  its  part  in  the  important 

of  the  Alumni  Association. 


Date 

Treasurer, 

University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association, 
University  of  Toronto. 

r  $5.00  in  payment  of  three  years'  subscription 
I  enclose  the  sum  of  $2  ^  Jn  payment  of  one  year-s  subscription 

to  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY. 

Name 

Address  

Faculty  or  College  and  Year 
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Safety  Deposit 

Boxes  and 
Your   Vacation 

The  perfect  assurance  of  safety  for  your  securities 
and  other  valuables  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment, 
even  in  prospect,  of  your  coming  vacation.  Our 
Safety  Deposit  Vaults  represent  the  most  up-to- 
date  construction,  and  the  rental  charge  for  a 
Private  Box  is  only  $3.00  and  upwards,  according 
to  size.  There  is  every  facility  to  enable  patrons 
to  transact  their  business  privately  and  convenient- 
ly. You  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  through 
our  vaults. 

VISITORS    WELCOME 

THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


Hon.   Featherston  Osier,   K.C.,   D.C.L.,  President. 

A.    D.    Langrnuir,   General  Manager. 

W.    G.    Watson,   Assistant  General  Manager. 

Capital  and  Reserve  -  -      $3,500,000.00 

Assets  under  Administration     -    $90,832,624.80 

BAY  &  MELINDA  STS.,        -         -        TORONTO 
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FOR  BOYS  Canada 

A  Residential  and  Day  School 
Temporarily  situated  in  the  New  Knox  College  Buildings 

on  the  University  Lawn  and  St.  George  St. 
Upper  School  and  Lower  School  with  Separate  Residences. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  the  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 
CALENDAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION.  Re-opens  after  Easter  Vacation  April  22nd,  1919 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


PAGE    AND    COMPANY 

CUT  STONE  AND 
MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  works  executed  by  us  in  Toronto: 


Hart  House 

Burwash  Hall 

Victoria  College  Library 

Annesley  Hall 

The  New  Bishop  Strachan  School 


St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 
Avenue  Road  Methodist  Church 
Bloor  Street  Methodist  Church 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
The  Toronto  Western  Hospital 


SPROATT    &:    ROLPH 

ARCHITECTS 


36  NORTH  STREET 


TORONTO 


When  Travelling  by  Steamer  or  Motor  Car 

a  supply  of  warm  Knappy  Wool  Rugs  or  Wrap-shawls,  for  Knee  or  Shoulder  use,  adds 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  We  have  at  all  times  an  immense  range  of 
WEIGHTS  and  QUALITIES,  including  the  largest  showing  in  Canada  of  the 
handsome  and  appropriate  Reversible  Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartan  Patterns, 
in  a  range  of  prices  starting  as  low  as  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $8.00,  $10.00  to 

$15.00  each. 

Mall  Orders  promptly  filled 

JOHN  CATTO  &  SON,  55-61  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 


A  Friend  of  the  Family? 


HE-  OLD  -  FASHIONED 

Executor  was  often  a  family 
friend  with  the  family's  in- 
terests at  heart.  But  fre- 
quently his  position  as  executor  did 
much  to  cool  the  friendship. 

Few  wills  distributed  estates  so  as  to 
satisfy  everyone.  So  the  Executor 
used  to  suffer  both  from  the  worries 
of  administration  and  from  harrassing 
pressure  of  conflicting  interests.  He 
was  lucky  if  he  escaped  lasting 
antagonism. 

A  trust  company  is  close  enough  to 
its  client  to  understand  fully  his 
motives  and  intentions;  yet  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  family  and  friends.  It  can  there- 
fore act  on  the  broadest  grounds  for 
the  good  of  the  estate  without  giving 
undue  weight  to  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting opinions  of  others. 

Write  for  our  booklets. 

NATIONAL  TRUST 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 


KING  ST.  EAST 


TORONTO 
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Editorial 


A  Case 
for  the 

Alumni 


It  has  been  said  that 
the  reason  why  the 
Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  do  not 
constitute  a  unified,  organized  body  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  worth-while 
work  for  them  to  undertake;  busy  men 
and  women  will  not  give  time  and 
energy  to  an  organization  which  does 
not  meet  a  need  nor  accomplish  a  useful 
purpose.  The  principle  involved  is 
sound  but  the  conditions,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  in  the  past,  do  not  war- 
rant its  application  to  the  Alumni 
situation  to-day. 

During  the  present  academic  year, 
some  300  returned  soldier-undergraduates 
— or  considerably  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  who  have 
returned — have  resumed  their  course  afc* 
the  University.  Considering  the  marked 


depletion  of  the  graduating  classes 
during  the  past  four  years,  the  outlook 
for  the  professions  is  serious,  as  the  num- 
ber of  men  graduating  during  the  next 
few  years  will  be  correspondingly  small. 
Canada  to-day,  if  ever,  is  [in  need  of 
trained  leaders  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
at  this  very  moment  of  need,  the  supply 
is  to  be  greatly  decreased. 

Detailed  information  on  the  .reasons 
why  the  majority  of  the  returning  under- 
graduates are  not  completing  their 
course  has  not  been  gathered  but  from 
conversation  and  general  report,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  financial  consideration 
enters  into  a  great  many  cases.  Few 
men  have  found  it  possible  to  save 
money  while  in  the  army  and  the 
majority  are  loth  to  spend  precious  time 
in  other  work  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds. 

No  financial  assistance  beyond  the 
ordinary  gratuity  allowance  has  been 
given  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
those  who  are  not  incapacitated.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  very  gener- 
ous help  which  the  British  Government 
is  giving  to  those  of  her  ex-soldiers  who 
wish  to  take  up  University  work.  In  the 
British  universities,  men  are  being  paid 
maintenance  allowances  and  tuition, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  £225  per 
annum.  The  fact  is  that  the  British 
Government  has  recognized  the  place  of 
education  in  the  formative  period  upon 
which  the  world  is  entering;  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  not. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Universities  of  Canada  held  last,  January 
in  Ottawa,  resolutions  were  passed  ask- 
ing the  Canadian  Government  to  pro- 
vide free  tuition  for  the  returned  soldiers 
who  wished  to  take  a  university  course. 
To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
matter  and  the  universities  are  now  pre- 
paring to  make  further  representation 
to  the  Government. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  where  the  Alumni 
can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  univer- 
sity. A  responsible  government  moves 
on  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  when 
the  Canadian  Government  realizes  that 
the  people  of  Canada  wrish  free  univer- 
sity tuition  to  be  granted  to  returned 
soldiers,  then  the  necessary  action  will  be 
taken. 

That  the  cause  of  Higher  Education 
may  not  suffer  and  that  the  military 
service  of  our  youth  may  not  debar  them 
from  professional  careers,  let  the  Alumni 
support  the  university  and  make  known 
their  opinions  to  the  Government! 


The  Alumni 
Bureau  of 
Appoint- 
ments. 


The  Alumni  Bureau 
of  Appointments  which 
has  been  established  to 
assist  returned  Univer- 


sity men  in  re-establishing  themselves  in 
civil  life  and  to  assist  the  graduating 
students  and  others  of  the  Alumni  in 
finding  suitable  positions  is  very  much 


in  need  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Alumni  body.  Only  with  such  co-opera- 
tion will  the  Bureau  be  successful  and 
adequately  fill  the  need  which  now  exists 
for  an  employment  office  of  this  kind  in 
the  University. 

The  Bureau  is  now  doing  good  work 
in  a  small  way.  A  considerable  number 
of  returned  men  have  registered  with  the 
Secretary,  Alumni  and  others  have  given 
information  of  openings  with  the  result 
that  a  number  of  men  have  been  placed. 
A  great  deal  of  difficulty  has  been  exper- 
ienced, however,  in  fitting  men  to  the 
positions.  The  great  majority  of  the 
men  who  have  applied  for  assistance 
are  ones  who  enlisted  as  undergraduates 
or  immediately  upon  graduation  and  are 
without  business  or  professional  exper- 
ience; while  the  applications  for  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  almost  entirely  for 
ones  who  have  had  experience. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Alumni  will  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments and  make  it  their  concern  to 
enquire  after  business  and  professional 
openings  which  are  worthy  of  our  men 
who  are  returning  from  overseas.  After 
the  years  they  have  spent  in  military 
service,  these  men  are  anxious  to  get 
settled  in  life  without  further  delay  and 
it  is  surely  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  assist  them. 


The  Memorial  Committee's  Report 


AFTER  three  months  of  strenuous 
work,    the    Alumni    Memorial 
Committee  is  now  in  a  position 
to  report  to  the  Alumni  and  a  meeting 
for   this    purpose    has    been    called    for 
Friday,  March  21st  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Hart 
House  Dining  Hall. 

The  Committee  will  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Physical  Memorial  to  the 
soldiers   who   have   fallen   consist   of   a 
tower  with  archway  and  hall,  connecting 

•architecturally  Hart  House  with  the 
East  Wing  of  the  Main  Building,  to- 
gether with  a  chime  of  bells,  if  practica- 
ble. The  cost  of  this  Physical  Memorial 
shall  be  a  first  charge  on  the  Memorial 
Fund. 

2.  That  an  Annual  Memorial  Day  be 
established,  when,  at  a  religious  service 
the  University  should  commemorate. the 


war  service  of  its  son*  and  daughter-  ,md 
the  ideal  for  which  they  fought  and  diVd, 
to  the  end  that  their  courage,  faith,  and 
constancy  be  an  abiding  inspiration. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  Physical 
Memorial  a  fund  be  raised  for  Scholar- 
ships which  shall  be  either  general  or 
local,  and  all  such  Scholarships  shall  be 
available  for  those  who  were  on  active 
service  and  their  dependants  and  also  for 
the  dependants  of  those  who  have  been 
killed  or  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  for  such  other  similar 
cases  as  a  committee  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  may  decide. 

(a)  General   Scholarships   shall    In- 
provided  out  of  the  general  Memorial 
Fund. 

(b)  Local  and  Special  Scholarships 
provided  by  any  particular  community 


Architect's  preliminary^sketch^of  the  proposed  Memorial  Tower  and  Hall. 
The  whole,  with  screens,  will  form  an  architectural  connection  between  Hart 
House  (on  the  right  side  of  sketch),  and  the  East  Wing  of  the  Main  Building. 
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or  individual  shall  be  devoted  to  such 
specific  purposes  as  shall  be  set  out  by 
the  donors  but  one-third  of  the  amount 
shall  be  available  for  the  General  Fund. 
(c)  Such  Scholarship  funds  shall  be 
administered,  expended,  loaned,  allo- 
cated, or  otherwise  dispensed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  the  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  one  other 
member,  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Alumni  Association. 

4.  That    an    annual    War    Memorial 
Lectureship  be  established. 

5.  That  the  sum  of  $225,000  be  raise'd 
for  the  Physical  Memorial  and  the  sum 
of  $275,000  be   raised  for  Scholarships 
and  Lectureship,  making  in  all   an  ob- 
jective of  half  a  million  dollars. 

6.  The  Committee  consider  it  essen- 
tial that  the  campaign  for  the  raising  of 
the  Memorial  Fund  be  launched  forth- 
with. 

In  support  of  the  recommendation 
regarding  the  Physical  Memorial  and  in 
explanation  of  it,  Dr  James  M.  Mac- 
Callum,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Physical  Memorial  states  that: 

"The  Sub-Committee  having  decided 
on  a  tower  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Library,  got  into  touch  with  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  University,  only  to  find  that 
the  site  chosen  was  not  available,  as  the 
Governors  have  plans  for  additional 
reading  rooms  to  occupy  that  site.  It 
thereupon  became  necessary  to  seek 
some  other  location.  A  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Mr  Justice  Masten,  the 
President  of  the  University,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  was 
appointed  and  directed  to  confer  with 
Mr  Frank  Darling,  architect  for  the 
Governors,  Mr  Wickson,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  Mr  Sproatt,  the  archi- 
tect of  Hart  House,  as  to  possible  forms 


and  locations  of  the  visible  memorial. 
The  Sub-Committee  met  Mr  Darling 
and  Mr  Wickson  on  the  University 
grounds.  The  proposed  Library  site 
was  again  considered,  but  being  im- 
possible, attention  was  then  drawn  to  a 
site  to  the  north-west  of  the  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  between  it  and  Knox  College. 
It  was  thought  possible  that  a  Campanile 
might  be  erected  there,  towering  above 
the  roof  of  Convocation  Hall.  Again 
it  turned  out  that  because  of  plans  of  the 
Governors  for  the  future  there  was  not 
enough  room  for  the  building.  This 
together  with  the  incongruity  of  archi- 
tectural styles  which  would  result  led  to 
this  site  being  excluded.  Another  site 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Convocation 
Hall  is  not  available  as  Mr  Darling 
assured  the  Committee  that  it  is  needed 
in  view  of  the  buildings  shortly  to  be 
erected  for  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture and  the  School  of  Science.  This 
site  is  open  to  many  architectural  ob- 
jections also.  The  only  available  site 
left  seemed  to  be  close  to  Hart  House. 
There  runs  to  the  west  of  Hart  House, 
between  it  and  the  East  Wing  of  the 
Main  Building,  a  road  leading  past 
Wycliffe  College  to  Hoskin  Avenue. 
Here  might  be  erected  a  tower  with 
archway  over  the  road,  having  a  screen 
connecting  it  architecturally  with  Hart 
House,  and  to  the  east  of  it  a  small  hall. 
In  this  way  the  Main  Building  would  be 
tied  architecturally  but  not  actually  to 
Hart  House — the  two  buildings  of  the 
University  Group  which  are  most  akin 
architecturally.  The  archway  would 
present  a  beautiful  vista — from  the 
north,  Wycliffe,  Hart  House,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Library,  and  other  adjacent 
buildings;  from  the  south,  the  Univer- 
sity, Hart  House,  Wycliffe,  the  Univer- 
sity Residences  and  the  new  Trinity 
College  shortly  to  be  erected." 


The  Place  of  Scientific  Research  in  the  Life  that 

Lies  Before  Us 

By  T.  BRAILSFORD  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Biochemistry  in  the  University  of  Toronto 

FROM  the  earliest  historic  times  there  have  existed,  in  every  period  and 
in  every  community,  sundry  individuals  who  have  devoted  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  patient  examination  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  of  things  in  the  world  around  them  which  were  utterly  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  In  these  strange  and,  to  the 
"  practical  "mind,  frequently  trivial  things,  the  few  who  regarded  them  found  an 
absorbing  interest  transcending  the  interest  of  the  daily  affairs  of  mankind  and 
totally  inverting  in  their  minds  the  customary  scale  of  intellectual  values.  Those 
things  which  their  friends  and  acquaintances  regarded  as  supremely  important 
appeared  trivial  in  their  other-worldly  eyes,  and  those  laws  of  nature  which  they 
came  to  regard  with  reverent  understanding  simply  did  not  exist  for  the  people 
around  them.  Living  as  a  rule  in  the  midst  of  busy  throngs  in  the  great  emporia 
of  the  world,  surrounded  by  chattering,  chaffering,  frivolous,  superstitious,  and 
quarrelsome  humanity  they  stood  alone,  moved  by  alien  impulses  and  inspired  by 
esoteric  interests. 

And  now  a  strange  thing  has  happened,  for  out  of  the  curiously  perverted 
idealism  of  this  handful  of  men  there  has  sprung  a  new  world  and  the  dawning 
conception  of  a  resplendent  civilization  that  may  come  to  be,  but  is  not  yet. 

After  all,  then,  Idealism  is  sometimes  a  very  practical  thing,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  be  tolerant  of  it  and  not  to  banish  it  utterly  from  our  world,  so  much 
busier  now  than  ever. 

Under  the  harsh  tutelage  of  war  we  have  learnt  many  things,  and  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  oft  repeated  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  science  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
progress,  of  power,  of  prosperity  and  the  conservation  of  life.  We  were  suddenly 
galvanised  into  unprecedented  activity,  and  we  looked  around  for  tools  and  found 
to  our  astonishment  that  there  were  silent  men  scattered  amongst  us,  men  we  never 
knew  or  heard  of,  who  held  in  their  hands,  ready  for  our  use,  the  very  tools  we 
needed  most.  How  did  they  find  them?  Why  did  we  not  know  of  these  tools 
before?  Why  did  we  ever  regard  aviation  as  the  obsession  of  a  lunatic,  the  sub- 
marine as  the  substance  of  an  idle  tale,  and  wireless  telegraphy  as  "such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of"?  It  has  become  a  question  of  vital  moment  to  us  all  to  know 
how  these  things  came  to  be,  and  how  more  of  them  and  yet  more  are  to  be  found. 

We  all  feel,  I  think,  that  the  discovery  and  development  of  these  things  in  the 
past  has  been  altogether  too  haphazard.  The  germ  of  all  of  these  discoveries  lay 
in  individual  inspiration  no  doubt,  aching  that  we  can  do  little  to  encourage  or 
direct,  but  between  the  germination  of  an  idea  and  its  fruition  in  achievement 
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there  lies  a  very  wide  territory  beset  with  dangers  and  pitfalls.  The  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  fortunately  for  the  world,  started  with  a  private  fortune,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  had  expended  before  a  single  practical  result  had  been 
achieved.  By  a  marvellous  stroke  of  luck  or  diplomacy,  Langley  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  build  the  first 
aeroplane.  He  was  hunted  to  his  grave  by  allegations  of  dishonesty  and  insanity, 
but  the  world  is  the  richer  by  mastery  of  the  air. 

The  struggles  of  the  inventor  have  become  proverbial,  and  we  were  wont  to 
regard  them  rather  complacently  as  inevitable  consequences  of  their  folly  in  not 
being  content  with  plain  straightforward  "business".  But  we  have  suddenly  found 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  the  inventor,  that  it  is  he  who  enables  us  to  prevail 
in  the  struggle  of  the  nations,  and  that  he  is  not  the  erratic  individual  we  had 
supposed  him  to  be,  but  a  patient  laborious  worker,  with  a  clear  conception  of  what 
he  wants  and  of  how  he  ought  to  proceed  in  order  to  get  it,  only  the  stern  necessity 
of  financial  restraint  often  prevents  him  from  proceeding  in  the  way  which  he  knows 
will  yield  results.  It  will  be  our  business  in  the  future,  wherever  it  may  be  practica- 
ble, to  remove  this  artificial  barrier  from  his  path  and  enable  the  tried  and  proved 
investigator  to  achieve  his  destiny  and  ours. 

The  fathers  and  founders  of  science  were  forced  to  confine  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  most  obvious  and  evident  phenomena  of  nature ;  the  things 
that  assailed  their  unaided  senses.  This  was  a  necessity  because  the  very  essence 
of  the  scientific  method  is  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  to  mount 
upon  successive  stages  of  the  known  to  the  unknown.  After  the  preliminary  con- 
quest of  those  things  which  made  life  in  communities  possible,  of  fire,  elementary 
agriculture  and  the  rudimentary  arts  and  manufactures,  the  next  objects  to  claim 
earnest  attention  and  research  were  the  stars,  floating  above  us  in  the  unfathomed 
mysterious  void  and  challenging  our  interpretation.  Astronomy  is  thus  the  oldest 
of  the  exact  sciences. 

For  a  while,  indeed  for  many  centuries,  or  possibly  thousands  of  years,  obser- 
vation of  the  stars  was  confined  to  simple  scrutiny  of  the  sky,  aided  by  records 
patiently  compiled  for  many  generations.  In  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  prelim- 
inary work  was  done  and  knowledge  gained  which  was  essential  to  further  progress. 
These  star-gazers  furnished  us  with  the  scientific  basis  of  the  highly  practical  art  of 
navigation,  but  they  also,  which  was  far  more  important,  enlarged  our  conceptions 
of  the  Universe  to  a  grandeur  and  dignity  inconceivable  to  our  forebears. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  unaided  by 
machinery,  could  do  but  little  more  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  space.  The  need 
arose  for  special  apparatus  to  accomplish  specified  ends,  to  find  out  definite  things 
which,  fitted  into  their  proper  place,  would  furnish  the  clue  to  countless  observations 
which  then  appeared  contradictory  and  chaotic.  This  need  was  slow  to  meet  with 
satisfaction,  not  because  investigators  were  lacking  or  inventors  or  mechanics  to 
produce  the  machinery  needed,  but  because  the  financial  resources  required  were 
large  and  the  investigator,  by  very  reason  of  being  an  investigator,  could  not  com- 
mand them.  The  investigator  must  seek  his  patron,  and  the  world  waited  long, 
and  the  wheels  of  progress  in  this  and  many  dependent  sciences  were  stayed  for 
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many  centuries,  till  the  chance  meeting  of  the  investigator  and  the  willing 
patron  occurred. 

Beginnings  were  made  in  the  great  University  of  Alexandria,  prototype  of  all 
the  modern  universities,  under  the  patronage  of  those  extraordinarily  enlightened 
despots,  the  Ptolomys.  But  after  the  submergence  of  ancient  culture  under  a  wave 
of  Barbarism,  the  world  had  to  wait  for  many  centuries  before  the  first  astronomical 
observatory  was  founded  in  1590  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  II  of  Denmark 
and  the  directorship  of  Tycho  Brahe.  The  oldest  science  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
institutional  stage  of  development,  to  experience  the  necessity  of  relatively  elaborate 
equipment  and  of  the  whole-souled  devotion  of  men  removed  from  other  cares  and 
conflicting  interests. 

I  think  that  the  next  science  to  reach  the  research-institution  stage  of  develop- 
ment was  that  of  Physics.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  in 
1799,  was  due  to  the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Count  Rumford,  but  its  immediate 
success  was  due  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  to  his  assistant  and  successor,  Michael 
Faraday,  whose  extraordinary  genius  for  investigation  made  the  Royal  Institution 
one  of  the  greatest  research  centres  in  the  world. 

But  now  we  have  reached  the  stage  of  development  in  almost  all  the  sciences 
at  which  the  research-institution  has  become  an  imperative  necessity.  Nobody 
would  now  seriously  suggest  that  the  science  of  astronomy  should  be  restricted  to 
University  Chairs  and  teaching-laboratories  with  their  comparatively  meagre  and 
necessarily  unspecialized  equipment,  or  that  the  elaborate  and  minute  observations 
now  exacted  by  the  development  of  astronomical  thought  and  knowledge  should 
be  carried  out  by  men  whose  interests  are  divided  by  onerous  teaching  duties',  or  the 
countless  small  or  large  administrative  cares  of  the  head  of  a  modern  University 
department.  So,  and  in  the  near  future,  we  will  come  to  recognize  that  the  full 
fruition  of  any  science  cannot  be  attained  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
resources  of  a  tuitional  department. 

Not  that  the  University  teaching  department  will  cease  to  take  a  part  and  a 
vital  part  in  research  and  in  the  forward  march  of  knowledge.  We  would  soon 
stultify  our  own  ends  if  the  teachers  of  our  youth  were  not  also  productive  investi- 
gators and  if  the  investigator  were  altogether  debarred  from  imparting  inspiration 
to  those  who  may  ultimately  follow  in  his  footsteps  or  carry  his  instruction  into 
practice  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  I  have  said,  and  it  is  a  very  patent  truth,  that 
the  germs  of  great  practical  achievements  reside  in  individual  inspiration  and  their 
development  to  a  certain  stage  is  usually  possible  with  the  most  limited  resources  of 
equipment.  It  is  still  possible  to  carry  out  research  and  fundamentally  important 
research  with  no  more  equipment  than  the  household  jars  and  paper  bags  which 
Dalton  employed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  atomic  theory.  But  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  carry  out  the  particular  research  which  the  investigator  considers 
most  immediately  desirable  and  important  with  such  limited  facilities,  and  directly 
you  come  to  approach  the  practical  development  of  an  idea  or  a  discovery  and  to 
plan  and  contemplate  its  application  tO  commerce,  manufacture  or  medicine,  the 
investigation  becomes  expensive,  very  expensive  indeed,  because  co-operation  of 
many  activities  is  necessary  to  achieve  any  large  practical  result.  Not  merely  the 
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investigator  must  devote  his  time  to  the  problem,  but  the  services  of  skilful  mechan- 
ics, glass  blowers,  manufacturers  of  specialties  and  so  forth  must  be  pressed  into  the 
service  directly  or  indirectly,  so  that  every  great  invention  such  as  the  aeroplane 
or  wireless  telegraphy,  and  every  great  industry  such  as  the  dye  industry  or  the 
textile  industry  are  in  the  long  run  syntheses,  compounded  out  of  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  very  many  individuals,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  part  they  played  in  contributing  to  the  whole. 

When  a  laboratory  purchases  an  expensive  piece  of  apparatus  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  a  particular  problem,  it  is  really  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  problem  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  all  the  preceding  investigators  who  made  that  instrument 
possible,  and  of  the  mechanics  who  brought  it  into  being.  To  purchase  this 
co-operation,  to  provide  the  maintenance  of  those  who  furnish  it,  is  an  expensive 
affair,  but  it  is  an  absolutely  essential  expenditure.  We  cannot  cut  diamonds  with 
the  tools  of  the  neolithic  savage.  The  growing  expensiveness  of  investigation  really 
means  that  with  the  developing  variety  and  perfection  and  complexity  of  the 
mechanical  means  of  civilization,  we  are  able  to  utilize  more  and  a  greater  variety 
of  efforts  to  secure  a  given  end  or  the  answer  to  a  perplexing  question.  The  very 
fact  that  a  variety  of  the  activities  of  man  are  thus  indirectly  pressed  into  the 
service  of  investigation  means  that  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  skilful  labour 
must  be  maintained,  supported  and  rewarded  in  order  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  at  which  we  aim. 

But  the  research  institution,  although  relatively  expensive  is  nevertheless  a 
paying  investment.  We  have  been  slow  to  recognize  this,  and  our  enemy  has  had 
the  foresight  to  anticipate  us.  A  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  had 
the  fortunate  privilege  of  inspecting  a  number  of  the  important  laboratories  of 
Europe  and  particularly  those  in  which  investigation  akin  to  my  own  field  of 
Biochemistry  was  being  conducted.  Amongst  others  I  saw  two  out  of  the  several 
"Kaiser  Wilhelm"  research  laboratories  recently  established  at  Dahlem,  near 
Berlin.  These  laboratories  were  erected  primarily  to  enable  particular  individuals 
to  advance  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  aided  by  every  necessary 
equipment,  along  a  chosen  path  which  appeared  to  promise  results  of  great  im- 
portance, -although  not  necessarily  of  immediate  profit.  The  equipment. of  these 
laboratories  surpassed  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  and  researches  were  possible  in 
them  that  would  have  been  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  a  professor  in  any  univer- 
sity in  the  British  Empire. 

These  laboratories,  we  may  safely  infer,  were  not  founded  to  be  mere  monu- 
ments to  learning  or  for  the  pure  glorification  of  abstract  knowledge.  They  were 
founded  for  severely  practical  purposes,  and  represented  the  conviction,  shared  by 
almost  every  educated  German,  and  based  securely  upon  a  generation  of  experience, 
that  the  investigation  of  nature  pays, — pays  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  had  an 
opportunity  long  before  Germany  of  reading  the  same  lesson,  when  the  investi- 
gations of  our  great  discoverers,  Newton,  Newcomen,  Watt,  Black,  Cavendish  and 
Stephenson  gave  birth  to  the  industrial  fabric  of  the  British  Empire.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  the  contemporaries  of  these  men  and  those  who  witnessed  the  rise  of 
our  steam-born  industries  realised  the  situation  far  better  than  we  of  our  generation 
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have  done.  I  think  that  the  foundations  for  research  and  facilities  furnished  and 
established  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  when  considered  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  which  we  possessed,  far  exceeded  anything  which  we  have  done  or 
attempted  since.  We  sank  into  a  lethargy  born  of  too  much  and  too  easily  ob- 
tained success.  But  that  lethargy  has  gone  and  a  new  life  has  come  into  being,  and 
that  life  must  find  expression  in  new  and  untried  fields,  and  must  nourish  itself  upon 
harvests  hitherto  ungathered. 

There  are  "as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it",  and  all  that  has  gone 
before  is  but  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  We  have  conquered  the  earth,  the 
water  and  the  air.  Now  the  hitherto  hidden  secrets  of  organic  chemistry  and  of 
life  itself  begin  to  peep  forth  and  lure  us  on  to  fresh  and  more  intangible,  but  vastly 
more  significant  discoveries,  of  deeper  import  than  any  we  have  made  in  the  past. 

But  there  is  one  emphatic  warning  with  which  I  feel  impelled  to  conclude,  and 
that  is  this — that  there  exists  a  very  serious  danger  in  the  present  enthusiasm  for 
industrial  research;  the  danger,  namely,  that  all  expenditure  and  effort  will  be 
diverted  from  the  conquest  of  nature  as  an  organic  whole,  to  the  attainment  of 
fragments  of  information  lying  near  at  hand  which  we  imagine  may  be  of  imme- 
diate and  obvious  profit.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  scraps  of 
information  and  loose  ends  of  fact  lying  about  in  the  fields  of  science  which  may  very 
properly  and  profitably  be  gathered  up  and  put  to  immediate  use — but  we  would  do 
well  not  to  cease  cultivation  of  the  fields,  not  to  simply  "take  the  cash  and  let  the 
credit  go",  because  we  know  very  well  that  this  procedure  can  only  end  in  intellectual 
bankruptcy.  The  fountain-head  of  all  exact  knowledge,  whether  useful  to-day  or 
perchance  to-morrow,  is  pure  science,  conducted  without  thought  of  immediate 
gain  or  profit,  and  with  regard  only  to  the  rules  of  strategy  which  are  essential  to  the 
conquest  of  nature.  One-sided  or  uneven  development  of  the  sciences,  or  even 
of  any  one  field  of  science,  will  inevitably  lead  to  impairment  of  the  whole  advance. 
To  use  a  military  analogy  (and,  indeed  the  conquest  of  nature  is  an  ever-present 
warfare)  we  would  find  ourselves  masters  of  a  series  of  lonely  isolated  outposts, 
without  supports  or  reserves  or  any  means  of  joining  hands,  and  further  advances 
would  become  impossible  until  the  isolated  parts  of  the  line  of  advance  had  been 
joined  up  by  researches  not  immediately  or  manifestly  directed  towards  profitable 
knowledge. 

And  above  all  we  must  remember  that  after  all  the  most  important  part  of  the 
product  of  investigation  is  not  that  part  which  is  financially  profitable  or  which 
enhances  our  bodily  well-being  or  comfort.  That  part  merely  provides  the  sub- 
stratum of  security  and  leisure  upon  which  to  build  the  much  more  important  struc- 
ture of  ethical  and  spiritual  development.  The  sciences  have  contributed,  and 
will  in  ever-increasing  measure  contribute  to  the  breadth  and  grandeur  and  pro- 
fundity of  our  conceptions  of  the  universe.  In  the  busy  life  of  keen  competition  for 
existence  which  lies  before  us  we  must  take  care  never  to  lose  sight  of  these  more 
important  ultimate  aims,  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  % 
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Administrative  Chairman  of  the  Research  Council  of  Canada. 

THE  cardinal  aim  of  the  Council  is  to  aid  the  industries  of  the  Dominion  to 
develop  and  make  headway  in  the  keen  competition  which  is  now  facing 
them.  The  most  effective  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  them  to  apply  the  most 
advanced  scientific  methods  to  their  production  and  scientific  research  to  the  prob- 
lems which  they  encounter  in  their  efforts  to  increase  their  output,  to  improve  its 
character  or  to  cheapen  manufacture.  ,This  entails  considerable  expense  which 
few  of  the  firms  individually  can  meet.  It  may  be  easy  for  a  firm  with  a  turn-over 
of  several  millions  to  provide  annually  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  for 
research,  but  when  the  value  of  the  output  is  much  less,  for  example — a  few  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars,  to  set  aside  annually  a  sum  for  research  that  would  give  results 
of  value  would  be  beyond  its  power.  It  would  require  an  adequately  equipped 
laboratory  involving  a  considerable  initial  outlay,  and  the  expenditure  for  salaries 
would  be  large.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Canadian  industrial  firms  are  in  this 
class,  and  it  would,  consequently,  be  futile  to  expect  each  of  them  to  institute 
research  laboratories  with  a  staff  adequately  trained  to  deal  with  their  problems. 
How  their  needs  in  this  line  should  be  met  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Council, 
and  a  solution  proposed  which  was  first  advanced  by  the  British  Research  Council. 
In  Great  Britain  the  same  problem  presented  itself  and  with  greater  urgency, 
for  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  carry  its  present  gigantic  burden  of  debt  depends  on 
its  industries  successfully  meeting  a  world-wide  competition.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  Trade  Associations  for  Research  in  the  firms  in  each 
line  of  industry,  each  of  which  would  annually  contribute,  on  an  agreed  basis,  to  a 
common  fund  to  be  expended  for  research  on  the  problems  in  that  industry.  In 
cases  where  the  total  amounts  thus  available  were  insufficient,  it  was  supplemented 
by  grants  from  a  fund  of  £1,000,000  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Research.  Already  about  thirty-four  lines  of  industry  have 
formed  Trade  Associations  for  Research,  and  a  majority  of  these  are  already  func- 
tioning. It  is  believed  these  Trade  Associations  will  result  in  revolutionizing 
methods  in  the  various  lines  in  which  they  have  been  formed  and  will  enable  British 
industry  eventually  to  maintain  a  foremost  place  for  its  products  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

This  system  of  Trade  Associations,  with  modifications  arrived  at  after  careful 
consideration  of  Canadian  industrial  needs  and  conditions,  has  been  adopted  by  the 

*  Extract  from  address  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  to  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry. — January  2jrd,  1919. 
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Research  Council  of  Canada.  There  are  about  a  dozen  lines  of  industry  in  which 
what  are  to  be  called  Trade  Guilds  for  Research  may  be  formed,  and  amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Tanning,  the  Textile,  the  Pulp  and  Paper,  the  Fisheries, 
the  Furniture,  the  Rubber,  the  Iron  and  Steel,  and  the  Clay  Products  Industries. 
These  all  are  important  to  the  industrial  development  of  Canada,  and  if  the  firms 
in  each  of  these  could  be  brought  to  co-operate  for  research  on  their  special  problems, 
the  result  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  in  their  struggle  to  win  against 
outside  competition.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  firms  in  any  particular  in- 
dustry are  fewer  and,  with  some  exceptions,  of  smaller  capital  and  output  than  those 
in  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  the  funds  which  they  may  pool  for  research 
cannot  be  of  a  magnitude  to  compare  with  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Trade  Associations.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  such 
as  to  sanction  direct  public  aid  to  supplement  the  funds  of  a  Guild  as  is  the  case 
in  some  of  the  British  Trade  Associations.  The  latter  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
at  least,  to  provide  and  maintain  their  own  laboratories.  If  the  Guilds  for  Research 
could  be  given  free  accommodation,  light  and  heat  and,  where  necessary,  motive 
power,  in  some  Central  Research  Institute,  their  funds  could  therefore  be  expended 
for  their  research  problems  alone,  not  by  any  means  a  small  advantage.  If,  further, 
all  the  Guilds  having  problems  more  or  less  related  were  similarly  aided,  their 
association  in  a  Central  Research  Institute  would  promote  the  success  of  such 
Guilds  and  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  composed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  a  number  of  very  highly  expert  specialists 
in  research  in  the  various  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science. 

The  formation  and  the  successful  working  of  such  Guilds  in  Canadian  indus- 
tries, therefore,  depends  on  the  establishment  of  a  National  Research  Institute. 
Through  such  Guilds  only  can  the  Canadian  industries  as  a  whole  be  assisted  to 
meet  the  needs  in  scientific  research  which  the  conditions  of  to-day  impose  on  them. 
The  question  therefore  of  founding  a  National  Research  Institute  is  from  this  point 
of  view  an  urgent  one,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  Research  Council  which  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  such  an  Institute. 

There  are  other  reasons  also  which  have  contributed  to  this  action  by  the 
Council.  There  ought  to  be  a  central  organization  amply  equipped  to  undertake 
research  on  general  problems  affecting  the  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  and  on 
general  problems  affecting  the  industries  generally.  The  need  for  such  is  recog- 
nized elsewhere  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  met  by  the  foundation  of  Institutes 
whose  work  has  been  of  immense  service  to  industry.  Germany  has  two  of  such, 
one  for  physical  standards  and  research  at  Charlottenburg,  the  other  for  chemical 
research  at  Dahlem.  For  Great  Britain  there  is  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
at  Teddington  which  concerns  itself  with  researches  along  all  technical  lines,  except 
the  chemical.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  as  its  name  implies,  deals 
with  standards  of  all  sorts:  physical,  chemical,  electrical,  metallurgical  and  even 
industrial,  but  it  also  undertakes  research  problems  for  the  industries.  It  has  in 
the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  given^plendid  service  in  these  lines  to  the  nation. 

A  National  Research  Institute  is  now  being  established  in  Japan,  and  already 
a  fund  of  $2,600,000  has  been  collected  for  it,  more  than  half  of  which  has  been 
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contributed  by  the  Diet,  and  the  Emperor  personally.  It  is  expected  that  the 
fund  will  eventually  amount  to  $4,000,000.  The  functions  of  this  Institute  will  be 
those  of  a  Bureau  of  Standards  and  a  Mellon  Institute,  but  research  on  the  in- 
dustrial side  will  be  specially  provided  for.  A  proposal  made  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Research  Institute  for  France 
is  now  under  consideration,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  as  soon  as  Peace 
is  established  such  an  Institute  will  be  brought  into  existence.  The  Australian 
Advisory  Council  of  Science  and  Industry  has  recommended  to  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  foundation  of  an  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  which 
will  carry  on  work  and  researches  in  standardization  of  scientific  apparatus,  of 
electric  lamps,  apparatus  and  machinery,  of  instruments  of  precision  used  in 
industry  and  of  materials  used  in  industry  and  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments  of  Australia.  It  will,  as  recommended,  also  undertake  research 
work  in  forestry,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  on  the  processes  and  methods  concerned 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  development  of 
the  latter. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  such  Institutes  are  in  being  and  operation  elsewhere 
and  that  the  establishment  of  others  are  under  contemplation  brings  strong  support 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Research  Council  that  a  National  Research  Institute 
for  Canada  should  be  established.  There  is  no  such  organization  as  yet  in  Canada 
which  fulfils  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  functions  of  such  an  Institute.  The 
needs  of  the  Dominion  in  this  respect  are  urgent.  The  position  of  our  indus- 
tries in  the  face  of  keen,  incessant  competition  from  abroad  cannot  be  ignored  and 
the  utmost  resources  of  science  must  be  brought  to  their  assistance.  To  do  all  this 
a  great  organization  must  be  brought  into  existence,  one  of  whose  functions  will  be 
the  initiation  and  conduct  of  researches  on  basic  problems  affecting  the  industries. 
That  organization  would  centre  in  the  management  and  staff  of  the  proposed 
Institute  which  would  be  centrally  situated,  at  Ottawa  for  example,  possibly 
eventually  with  branches  at  points  in  the  Dominion  where  special  local  needs 
require  the  establishment  of  such. 

Associated  with  this  function  of  investigating  the  basic  problems  of  the  indus- 
tries must  be  that  of  superintending  and  guiding  the  researches  on  the  various 
problems  in  which  the  Guilds  for  Research  formed  in  the  various  lines  of  industry 
are  concerned.  This  would  necessitate,  except  in  very  special  cases,  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  research  staffs  of  such  Guilds  in  the  buildings  of  the  Institute.  Such 
a  close  association  for  research  of  the  various  industries,  some  of  whose  individual 
problems  would  be  allied  or  closely  related,  would  enhance  the  chances  of  success 
in  attaining  the  object  of  all  the  Guilds.  The  very  fact  that  the  research  staffs  of 
these  would  be  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute,  com- 
posed as  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most  highly  qualified  experts  that  can  be  found, 
would  promote  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  Guilds  in  all  the  lines  of 
industry  which  would  profit  by  the  application  of  research  to  their  problems.  The 
industries  of  Panada  would  thus,  it  is  safe  to  say,  be  assisted  to  a  degree  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  they  would  expend  or  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
Institute. 
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There  are  firms  in  the  industries  which  because  of  the  large  capital  they  possess 
and  their  receipts  are  able  to  undertake  their  own  research  work  and,  therefore,  do 
not  require  any  assistance  such  as  is  proposed.  The  number  of  such  may  increase 
as  the  years  pass,  and  therefore  private  initiation  and  enterprise  in  research  will 
always  be  cultivated,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  with  excellent  results.  If,  however, 
only  such  firms  were  in  a  position  to  apply  research  to  further  their  development,  the 
result  would  be  the  disappearance  of  the  smaller  firms  either  by  absorption  into  the 
larger  or  by  extinction,  for  the  larger  firms  would,  through  the  results  of  research, 
be  put  in  a  position  to  control,  and  would  control,  all  the  valuable  processes  of 
manufacture  through  patenting  their  discoveries.  This  undesirable  result  is 
beginning  to  be  exemplified  today  in  the  United  States.  One  firm,  by  way  of 
illustration,  which  spends  half  a  million  dollars  annually  for  research,  controls 
consequently  a  very  large  number  of  patents,  the  exclusive  use  of  which  by  it 
prevents  competition  and  tends  to  give  it  a  monopoly  of  the  market  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  world.  To  enable  the  smaller  firms  in  an  industry  to  live, 
and,  better,  to  succeed  in  efforts  to  do  more  than  hold  their  own  in  keen  competition, 
Guilds  for  Research  must  be  established  for  them,  fostered  and  guided  as  they  would 
be  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  proposed  National  Research  Institute. 

The  Research  Institute  should  have  also  other  functions  than  those  already 
described.  It  should  concern  itself  with  standards  of  all  sorts,  but  more  particularly 
those  which  are  immediately  related  to  our  technical  and  industrial  needs.  They 
should  embrace  those  of  heat  measurements  of  all  kinds,  electricity,  magnetism, 
optics,  chemistry,  and  the  materials  used  in  engineering  construction.  It  should 
conduct  investigation  on  metals,  alloys,  foods,  paper,  oils,  rubber,  bituminous 
materials,  lubricants,  textiles,  leather,  paints,  etc.  It  should  also  be  a  testing 
house  for  all  instruments  of  precision  used  either  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
or  of  the  industries.  These  functions  should  be  provided  for  in  the  equipment  of 
the  Institute  at  the  outset,  although  not  on  a  scale  tha,t  would  be  required  a  few 
years  later.  The  beginnings  along  this  line  must  not  be  too  ambitious  but  yet 
should  be  sufficient  for  our  present  needs. 

What  the  ultimate  development  of  the  proposed  Institute's  activities  along 
this  line  may  be,  may  be  gathered  from  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington. 

The  proposed  Institute  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  Director  whose  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  must  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  this  very  responsible  position. 
The  staff  should  include  a  number  of  highly  qualified  research  men  of  special 
initiative  and  originality,  to  direct  the  work  of  their  special  departments  and 
associated  with  them  should  be  a  number  of  investigators  specially  selected  because 
of  their  training  and  ability  to  conduct  productive  research  along  special  lines. 
The  salaries  for  the  members  of  the  staff  in  their  various  grades  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  the  very  best  appointments. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  Research  Institute  be  established  at  or 
near  Ottawa,  on  a  site  of  at  least  fifty  acres  in  area  and  within  reach  of  the  city  water, 
gas  and  electric  power  supply.  The  buifiing  should  be  of  the  laboratory  type,  of 
solid  construction  with  cement  floors,  four  stories  in  height  in  addition  to  a  basement, 
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and  of  dimensions  200  x  60  x  70  feet,  in  which  besides  corridors  and  office  admin- 
istration quarters  there  would  be  at  least  fifty  laboratory  rooms.  The  Council  has 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  be  made  for  the  building,  one  of 
$100,000  for  its  scientific  equipment,  and  one  of  $100,000  for  salaries  for  the  staff 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  building  during  the  first  year. 

These  recommendations  have  been  accepted  by  the  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  and  it  is  hoped  that  final  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  recommendations  within  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  also  proposed,  should  the  recommendations  regarding  the  National 
Research  Institute  be  accepted,  that  an  Associate  Advisory  Committee  be  con- 
stituted of  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Technical  Societies,  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  Scientific  Staffs  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Labour  interests,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  review  the  work  of  the  Institute  and 
report  annually  to  the  governing  body  such  recommendations  the  adoption  of  which, 
in  its  opinion,  will  enhance  the  usefulness  and  service  of  the  Institute  to  the  Dom- 
inion. This  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  forces  which  will  prevent 
waste  of  efforts,  slackness  and  other  defects  which  might  develop  in  its  work  or 
organization.  It  will  also  keep  the  governing  body  and  the  staff  in  direct  touch 
with  the  opinion  of  the  sections  of  the  public  most  vitally  interested  in  its  success. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Research  Council  are  accepted  at  once,  not  only 
an  organization  but  a  policy  will  be  inaugurated  which  will  place  Canada  in  the 
front  rank  of  those  States  which  are  trying  to  prepare  for  the  strenuous  international 
industrial  struggle  that  is  soon  to  begin.  The  results  of  this  policy  will  be  far 
reaching,  not  only  on  the  industries  but  also  in  stimulating  scientific  research  in  our 
universities  and  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  technical  professions  of 
Canada. 


Industrial  Research  in  the  United  States 

By  J.  C.  FIELDS,  PH.D.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Toronto 

IN  June  1917  and  in  August  and  September  1918,  the  writer  visited  centres  in  the 
United  States  where  there  were  organizations  for  industrial  research.  The 
effects  of  the  war  in  stimulating  research  were  in  evidence  on  both  occasions. 
On  the  former  visit  these  effects  were  manifested  largely  in  attempts  to  supply 
pressing  economic  needs.  When  war  first  broke  out  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  deprived  of  important  articles  which  they  had  formerly  imported  from  Europe. 
The  research  workers  of  the  country  were  called  on  to  devise  means  of  producing 
either  the  articles  themselves  or  effective  substitutes.  The  results  surpassed  all 
expectations. 

Synthetic  drugs  and  chemicals,  which  were  formerly  derived  from  Germany,  are 
now  prepared  in  the  United  States.  Certain  High  grade  steel  alloys  for  which 
America  looked  to  Austria,  are  now  manufactured  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
American  dyestuffs  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  position  where  it  can  cheerfully 
meet  all  competition.  In  1914  the  United  States  produced  less  than  $2,500,000 
worth  of  artificial  dyes.  In  1917  the  output  was  more  than  $57,000,000.  The 
total  annual  production  of  the  world  before  the  war  was  $92,150,000  of  which 
Germany's  proportion  was  $68,300,000. 

The  potash  needs  of  the  country  are  not  as  yet  satisfied.  'Nevertheless  in  1917  the 
product  from  various  native  sources  totalled  $14,000,000.  Of  this  $8,000,000  worth 
came  from  the  brine  lakes  of  Nebraska  and  other  States.  The  kelp  of  the  Pacific 
coast  furnished  $2,000,000  worth  and  $1,000,000  worth  was  provided  by  the  molasses 
residue  from  distilleries.  Only  $750,000  worth  came  from  the  chimneys  of  cement 
factories.  Dr  Van  H.  Manning,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  these  figures,  expects  that  ere  long  half  the  needs  of 
the  country  will  be  supplied  from  the  last  named  source.  He  is  hopeful  too  that  a 
considerable  amount  will  ultimately  be  recovered  from  the  dust  from  blast  furnaces. 
Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  connection  with  the 
two  last  mentioned  sources  of  supply. 

When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1918  practically  all  the  research  laboratories 
were  busied  on  war  problems.  The  research  men  were  working  under  pressure  and 
in  one  laboratory  I  was  told  that  they  were  doing  in  one  month  what  in  peace  times 
it  would  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  a  year  to  accomplish.  The  laboratories  were 
not  as  accessible  as  they  were  on  my  visit  of  the  year  preceding  and  where  one  saw 
something  of  what  was  being  done  it  was  understood  that  much  of  it  was  of  a  con- 
fidential character. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  research  workers  in  the  universities 
and  elsewhere  volunteered  their  services.  %  The  scientific  forces  of  the  country  were 
mobilized  with  results  which  have  been  far  reaching.  The  achievements  of  science 
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in  the  war  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.  When  the  ban  of  secrecy 
is  completely  lifted  and  it  is  realized  how  multifarious  and  how  important  these 
achievements  have  been,  public  opinion  will  surely  insist  on  a  more  generous  sup- 
port of  research  and  a  better  treatment  of  the  research  worker  both  inside  and 
outside  the  university.  The  manufacturers,  including  the  smaller  ones,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  potentialities  lying  in  the  application  of  science 
to  industry.  I  was  told  of  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  ware  on  a  small  scale,  who  took 
up  the  construction  of  aeroplane  parts  and,  in  that  connection,  experienced  the  benefit 
of  scientific  advice.  He  stated  that  he  had  formerly  had  no  faith  in  the  scientist. 
He  now  realized  however  that  many  of  his  difficulties  might  have  been  solved  for 
him  ten  years  earlier  had  he  been  willing  to  consult  a  scientifically  trained  man. 
This  instance  was  cited  to  me  by  a  well  known  chemist  who  also  told  me  the  story 
of  a  group  of  firms  which  had  muddled  over  a  problem  until  they  had  expended 
$100,000,  without  result.  They  then  came  to  him  and  stated  that  they  were  ready 
to  spend  $100,000  more  on  the  problem  and  that  they  were  willing  to  wait  five  years 
for  a  solution.  Three  research  men  were  put  to  work  on  it  and  the  matter  was 
speedily  cleared  up.  The  bill  was  $2,000.  The  results  atttained  have  proved  of 
importance  in  the  war. 

One  of  the  laboratories  visited  by  the  writer  last  August  was  that  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  located  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  This  laboratory  employs  a  staff  of 
forty  research  workers  and  costs  $150,000  for  annual  maintenance.  When  the 
United  States  declared  war  these  research  workers  together  with  certain  others  in 
the  employ  of  the  Company  organized  themselves  into  a  teaching  staff  for  instruct- 
ing members  of  the  Air  Force  in  aerophotography.  After  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
latter  had  been  trained  so  that  they  could  do  the  teaching,  the  research  workers 
returned  to  their  laboratory  and  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  war  problems. 
Their  services  cost  the  country  nothing,  their  salaries  being  paid  by  the  Company. 
The  problems  handled  presented  a  considerable  diversity  in  their  nature.  They 
concerned  themselves,  among  other  things,  with  anti-submarine  devices,  with  liquid 
fuel  and  with  aerophotographic  apparatus.  In  particular  much  time  and  ingenuity 
were  expended  in  originating  new  types  of  colour  filter,  that  invention  which  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  bringing  out  specific  features  of  a  landscape  as  photo- 
graphed from  an  aeroplane. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company'is  collaborating  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  manufacturing  and  selling  at  cost  certain  important  chemical 
reagents.  These  reagents,  which  were  formerly  imported  from  Germany,  are 
employed  in  chemical  research. 

Another  large  industry  in  Rochester  is  that  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Company. 
This  Company  employs  nearly  6,000  workers  and  is  the  largest  optical  instrument 
company  in  America.  Of  its  output  98%,  I  was  told,  was  for  war  purposes.  Among 
its  most  important  products  are  the  rangefinders  for  the  navy  and  anti-aircraft 
service.  Some  of  those  I  saw  were  thirty  feet  in  length.  For  the  construction  of 
rangefinders  the  very  finest  optical  glass  is  essential.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1917  such  glass  was  not  to  be  had.  In  the  meantime  scientific  men 
brought  their  skill  and  methods  to  bear  on  the  matter  and  when  I  visited 
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Rochester  in  1918  a  supply  of  optical  glass  was  available  which  was  equal  to  the 
best  which  had  been  imported  from  Germany  before  the  war. 

After  leaving  Rochester  the  writer  visited  Syracuse,  Schenectady,  Worcester  and 
Boston.  Near  Syracuse  is  the  laboratory  of  the  Semet  Solvay  and  the  Solvay  Pro- 
cess Companies.  In  this  laboratory  fifty  research  workers  are  employed.  Much 
work  has  been  done  on  processes  for  obtaining  trinitrotoluol  and  on  processes  for 
producing  benzalchloride  and  thenqe  deriving  benzaldehyde.  A  recent  outcome  of 
work  done  in  this  laboratory  is  a  process  for  extracting  potash  salts  from  one  of  the 
larger  brine  lakes  of  California.  They  have  also  succeeded,  in  collaboration  with 
Government  chemists,  in  catalytically  oxydizing  ammonia  for  the  manufacture  on  a 
commercial  scale  of  nitric  acid. 

The  Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  was  visited  by 
the  writer  both  in  1917  and  in  1918.  During  the  past  year,  I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  given  details  in  regard  to  some  of  the  achievements  of  this  great  research 
establishment.*  Dr  Dushman  too,  a  member  of  the  research  staff  at  Schenectady 
and  a  graduate  of  our  own  University,  has  recently  lectured  here  on  the  work 
of  the  laboratory.  It  may  therefore  suffice  if  I  mention  that  in  August  last  the 
Laboratory  was  given  over  completely  to  war  work,  that  the  members  of  the  staff 
were  in  particular  preoccupied  with  the  submarine  problem  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  research  in  1918  was  more  than  double  that  in  the  preceding  year.  It  would 
probably  be  a  safe  guess  to  say  that  the  General  Electric  Company  in  1918  expended 
on  research  in  its  various  laboratories  a  sum  which  did  not  fall  far  short  of  $2,000,000. 

At  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  it  struck  one  as  rather  novel  to  find  that  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  was  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  Department  has  its  own  shops  with  a  weekly  pay  list  of  $1,800.  It  possesses 
its  own  patents  and  manufactures  apparatus  for  the  market.  In  the  year  1917-18 
it  did  a  business  of  $220,000.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  95%  of  the  output  of  the 
shops  was  war  work.  A  student,  I  was  told,  could  help  pay  his  way  by  working 
in  the  shops. 

A  number  of  pieces  of  research  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  staff  were  described  to  me.  In  that  connection  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  with  the  physicist  and  the  chemist,  as 
in  so  many  cases  his  problems  bring  him  up  against  difficulties  of  a  purely  scientific 
character. 

Another  engineering  institution  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
which  is  now  housed  in  its  magnificent  new  buildings  on  the  Cambridge  bank  of  the 
Charles  River.  The  Institute  conducts  a  course  in  physics  and  chemistry  which  is 
specially  intended  to  train  men  for  industrial  research.  It  has  extensive  research 
laboratories  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  being  utilized  for  war  purposes.  It 
is  also  well-manned4 — a  prerequisite  in  order  that  individual  members  of  the  staff 
may  find  time  for  research.  A  point  which  I  noted  was  the  emphasis  which  is  laid 
on  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  for  the  engineer. 


*See,  e.g.,  "Science  and  Industry"  (an  address  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of 
Toronto). 
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Not  far  removed  from  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  the  bank  of  the  Charles 
River,  stands  the  laboratory  of  the  A.  D.  Little  Company,  Inc.  This  is  a  model 
commercial  laboratory  employing  forty  research  workers.  One  of  its  products  is 
cellulose  acetate  from  which  artificial  silk,  bristles  and  other  articles  are  manufac- 
tured. A  complete  pulp  and  paper  mill  constitutes  a  part  of  the  equipment.  There 
is  also  a  distillery  which  is  working  on  the  extraction  of  alcohol  from  bananas.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  war  work  was  being  carried  on  in  the  testing  of  foodstuffs  on 
a  large  scale  for  the  United  States  Government  and  the  New  England  Food 
Administration.  A  study  was  also  being  made  of  varnishes  for  aeroplanes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Dr  Little's  laboratory  is  an  industrial  research  museum. 
This  museum,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  has  as  its  purpose  to  exhibit  the  historic 
development  of  a  variety  of  industries  which  depend  on  research  for  their  growth. 
For  example  the  evolution  of  cottonseed  oil  and  its  by-products  from  cottonseed  is 
illustrated.  What  was  here  dead  waste  forty  years  ago  now  means,  thanks  to  the 
research  worker,  a  product  whose  value  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1918  was 
$320,000,000. 

Intermediate  between  Boston  and  New  York  I  made  a  stay  at  Woods  Hole,  a 
Mecca  for  research  biologists  during  the  summer  months.  Here  is  located  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  on  whose  staff  by  the  way  are  several  good  Cana- 
dians domiciled  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Director,  Professor  Frank  Lillie 
of  Chicago.  Investigations  were  under  way  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  particular 
a  good  deal  of  work  was  being  done  on  problems  connected  with  heredity.  A  touch 
of  the  war  was  in  evidence  in  that  the  effect  of  poison  gas  on  cell  tissue  was  being 
studied.  The  war  too  was  responsible  for  an  attempt  which  was  being  made  at  a 
station  of  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  in  the  vicinity  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  gum 
arabic  from  the  kelp  which  is  found  along  the  coast. 

In  New  York  the  writer  met  a  number  of  scientists  with  whom  he  discussed 
industrial  research.  Among  these  was  Dr  Takamine,  the  eminent  Japanese  chemist 
who  is  responsible  for  the  research  movement  in  Japan.  Dr  Takamine  informed  me 
that  a  sum  of  $5,000,000  (10,000,000  yen)  was  being  raised  to  establish  a  research 
institute  for  physics  and  chemistry  in  Tokyo.  The  Emperor  had  subscribed 
$500,000,  Parliament  $1,000,000,  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  $2,000,000, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  remaining  $1,500,000  would  soon  be  in  hand.  The 
buildings  are  at  present  under  construction.  Members  of  the  staff  are  now  visiting 
other  countries  in  search  of  the  latest  information  and  will  be  on  hand  prepared  to 
assume  their  duties  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  ready  for  occupation. 

In  its  research  undertakings  the  Japanese  Government  has  been  advised  by 
Dr  Alcan  Hirsch  of  New  York  who  is  also  adviser  to  the  Japan  Dyestuffs  Company 
on  whose  capital  of  $4,000,000  the  Government  guarantees  8%  annually  for  ten 
years. 

On  the  waterfront  in  New  York  are  located  the  laboratories  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  These  are  the  greatest  laboratories  of  their  kind  in  the  world 
and  Dr  F.  B.  Jewett,  the  Chief  Engineer,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Toronto  told  us  some- 
thing of  their  weird  achievements  in  the  realms  of  wireless  and  multiplex  telephony 
and  telegraphy  and  in  long  distance  telephony.  It  is  now  possible  to  hold  more 
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than  one  telephone  conversation  and  to  transmit  several  telegraph  messages 
simultaneously  over  the  same  wires  without  the  slightest  interference  or  confusion. 
It  is  also  possible  for  a  man  standing  on  the  ground  and  speaking  in  his  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  to  give  orders  to  aeroplanes  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 
These,  among  others,  are  recent  advances  made  in  the  laboratories  over  which  Dr. 
Jewett  presides.  The  research  workers  in  these  laboratories  number  more  than 
three  hundred  and  the  expenditure  on  research  for  the  year  1918  was  approximately 
$2,500,000. 

At  Wilmington  on  the  way  from  New  York  to  Washington  are  located  the 
research  headquarters  of  the  Dupont  Company.  Here  the  annual  expenditure  on 
chemical  research  alone  is  $2,000,000.  Besides  this  a  certain  amount  is  expended 
on  research  in  physics  and  engineering.  There  are  four  chemical  laboratories  em- 
ploying in  all  290  research  workers.  Associated  with  each  of  these  laboratories  is 
an  analytical  division  whose  chemists  make  analyses  and  do  other  routine  work  for 
the  research  chemists  in  order  that  the  time  of  the  latter  may  be  spent  to  best 
advantage.  There  are  also  forty-four  chemists  who  are  experts  on  the  different 
processes  in  which  the  Dupont  Companies  are  interested.  All  told  there  are  1,100 
chemists  employed  in  various  capacities  in  the  works.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees is  65,000. 

The  bonus  system  has  been  introduced  among  the  research  workers  and  a  bonus 
may  run  as  high  as  $50,000.  The  policy  of  the  Dupont  Companies  in  this  regard 
is  somewhat  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern,  cited  by  Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz  of  Chicago,  which  added  a  little  over  $200  a  year  to  the  salary  of  the 
Director  of  its  research  work  for  a  device  of  his  which  netted  the  Company  a  profit 
of  $80,000  annually. 

Another  great  research  establishment  whose  upkeep  for  the  year  1918  cost 
$2,000,000  is  the  Bureau  of  Standards  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Besides  the  current  expenditure  just  indicated  $1,500,000  was 
being  expended  on  new  buildings.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  785  research 
men  employed  in  the  laboratories  besides  which  there  were  75  men  in  the  field. 
Of  the  785  men  here  referred  to  300  had  been  detailed  to  do  research  work  and  were 
in  uniform.  I  was  told  that  about  600  problems  a  month  were  presented  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  by  the  military  services  alone.  Practically  all  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  last  year  had  a  bearing  on  the  war.  Of  the  problems  handled  65%  were 
direct  war  problems.  The  remaining  35%  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  war. 

Confidential  reports  were  issued  in  bulletin  form  several  times  a  month.  These 
were  sent  to  a  limited  number  of  persons  all  of  whom  with  a  few  exceptions  were 
heads  of  military,  naval  or  aeronautical  departments  or  organizations.  Each  bulletin 
indicated  in  a  general  way  the  progress  made  on  a  number  of  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  also  a  federal  institution  whose  activities  are  largely 
those  of  research.  Its  appropriation  jumped  from  $1,250,000  in  1917  to 
$8,000,000  in  1918.  Nearly  all  of  the  latter  sum  has  been  spent  in  connection  with 
the  gas  warfare  service.  The  Bureau  had*begun  its  investigations  in  connection 
with  the  gas  warfare  in  February  1917,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  United  States  de- 
clared war.  Its  first  investigations  had  to  do  with  gas  masks.  These  were  later 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  sorts  of  materials  and  apparatus  employed  in  gas  war- 
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fare.  It  collaborated  with  the  National  Research  Council,  the  universities  and  other 
bodies,  as  also  with  individuals.  When  in  June  1918  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
of  the  National  Army  was  formed  and  the  War  Department  took  charge  of  the  work 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  been  doing  in  connection  with  gas  warfare  the 
Bureau  was  able  to  turn  over  to  the  Department  a  complete  organization  with  a 
personnel  numbering  1,800.  This  included  a  corps  of  700  chemists. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  conducts  investigations  on  metallurgical  problems,  on 
lignites,  on  the  composition  of  coal  and  on  its  utilization.  It  studies  in  fact  every- 
thing connected  with  mining.  It  has  for  instance  done  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  on  the  flotation  process  for  treating  ores.  It  does  work  on  the  technology 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The  methods  employed  in  obtaining  oil  have  been 
very  wasteful.  For  example,  in  Oklahoma  oil  has  been  obtained  under  circum- 
stances which  would  mean  a  loss  of  $75,000  worth  of  natural  fuel  gas  for  $25,000 
worth  of  oil  recovered.  In  one  field  of  Oklahoma,  it  has  been  estimated,  that  the 
waste  of  fuel  gas  in  one  year  was  equivalent  to  5,500,000  tons  of  coal.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  this  waste  can  be  eliminated,  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  shown,  by 
employing  what  is  called  the  mud  laden  fluid  method.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  oil  too,  from  30%  to  90%,  is  left  in  the  ground.  If  it  is  able  to  cause  the  adoption 
of  practices  whereby  the  production  is  increased  10%  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates 
that  the  ultimate  aggregate  saving  to  the  country  will  be  $450,000,000. 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  is  not  so  remote  when  the  United  States  will  have 
to  look  to  its  shales  as  a  source  of  supply  for  oil.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
studying  processes  for  recovering  oil  from  this  source. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting  a  great  saving  in  the  by- 
products of  coke.  The  United  States  had  been  wasting  $50,000,000  a  year  by  using 
the  beehive  oven  instead  of  the  by-product  oven  in  the  coking  of  coal.  A  great 
change,  due  to  the  war,  came  about  in;  1917  during  which  year  22,600,000  tons  of 
coke  came  from  by-product  ovens.  This  amount  was  greatly  increased  in  1918. 
During  the  latter  year  according  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  by- 
product ovens  in  operation  were  expected  to  produce  5,000,000  more  tons  of  coke 
than  if  the  coal  had  been  coked  by  the  beehive  process.  Furthermore  he  estimated 
that  these  ovens  in  full  operation  would  produce  315,000,000  gallons  of  tar  which 
could  be  used  in  the  arts  or  which  as  a  fuel  would  have  the  same  efficiency  as  fuel 
oil.  He  also  pointed  out  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  168,000,000  feet  of  gas 
or  sufficient  to  melt  12,000,000  tons  of  steel  in  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  by- 
products here  in  question  have  been  of  immense  importance  in  the  production  of 
explosives  for  the  war.  They  have  made  it  possible  too  to  establish  the  great 
American  dyestuffs  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  American  Government  developed  temporarily  into 
the  greatest  manufacturer  of  chemicals  in  the  world.  Its  appropriations  for  nitrate 
and  sulphuric  acid  plants  have  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  products  of  some  of  these  plants  be  now  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  In  this  connection  one  might  remark  that  it  has  been  stated  on  good 
authority  that  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  to  a  price  com- 
parable with  that  prevailing  in  Germany  before  the  war  would  add  $1,000,000,000 
to  the  annual  value  of  the  crops  of  the  United  States. 
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The  National  Research  Council  has  interested  itself  in  the  fertilizer  question. 
It  is  felt  that  the  farmer  should  be  taught  to  use  fertilizer.  In  the  past  however  the 
fertilizer  companies  have  not  always  been  fair  to  the  farmer.  They  have  sold  him 
constituents  which  were  in  many  cases  superfluous  for  his  land.  To  remedy  this 
abuse,  the  National  Research  Council  has,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Fertilizers' 
Association,  organized  a  commission  of  five  scientific  men  who  will  be  paid  by  the 
Association.  This  commission,  in  co-operation  with  the  individual  states,  will 
undertake  a  survey  of  lands  in  the  Middle  West  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
specific  needs  of  the  soils  in  different  parts  of  that  region. 

It  might  be  well  to  here  say  something  more  about  the  National  Research 
Council,  as  it  is  an  organization  of  comparatively  recent  date  which  has  already 
abundantly  justified  its  existence  and  which  promises  to  exercise  an  immense  influence 
on  scientific  and  industrial  research  and  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  in  general . 

"In  April,  1916,  immediately  after  the  attack  on  the  Sussex,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  voted  to  offer  to  the  President  its  services  in  organizing  the 
scientific  resources  of  the  country.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Academy  was 
requested  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  agencies  Governmental,  Educational  and 
Industrial,  in  which  research  facilities  are  available.  The  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, comprising  the  chiefs  of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  heads 
of  Government  Bureaus  engaged  in  scientific  research,  a  group  of  investigators 
representing  educational  institutions,  and  research  foundations,  and  another  group 
including  representatives  of  industrial  and  engineering  research,  was  accordingly 
constituted  by  the  Academy  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  leading  national 
scientific  and  engineering  societies.  To  these  were  added  representatives  of  the 
Government  designated  by  the  President." 

Early  in  1917  the  National  Research  Council  was  requested  to  act  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Research  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence.  On  May  llth, 
1918,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  an  executive  order  in  which  he  com- 
mended the  work  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  requested  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  perpetuate  its  organization.  At  the  same  time  he  specified 
its  functions  as  follows: 

(1)  In  general,  to  stimulate  research  in  the  mathematical,  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  and  in  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  engineering,  agriculture,  medicine 
and  other  useful  arts,  with  the  object  of  increasing,  knowledge,  of  strengthening  the 
national  defence  and  of  contributing  in  other  ways  to  the  public  welfare. 

(2)  To  survey  the  larger  possibilities  of  science,  to  formulate  comprehensive 
projects  of  research,  and  to  develop  effective  means  of  utilizing  the  scientific  and 
technical  resources  of  the  country  for  dealing  with  these  projects. 

(3)  To  promote  co-operation  in  research  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  secure 
concentration  of  effort,  minimize  duplication,  and  stimulate  progress;  but  in  all 
co-operative  undertakings  to  give  encouragement  to  individual  initiative,  as  funda- 
mentally important  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

(4)  To  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing^American  and  foreign  investigators  into 
active  co-operation  with  the  scientific  and  technical  services  of  the  war  and  navy 
departments  and  with  those  of  the  civil  branches  of  the  Government. 
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(5)  To  direct  the  attention  of  scientific  and  technical  investigators  to  the  present 
importance  of  military  and  industrial  problems  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  by  organizing  specific  researches. 

(6)  To  gather  and  collate  scientific  and  technical  information  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  co-operation  with  Governmental  and  other  agencies  and  to  render  such 
information  available  to  duly  accredited  persons. 

Under  its  war  organization  the  National  Research  Council  counted  more  than 
one  hundred  members.  It  had  as  officers  a  chairman,  three  vice-chairmen,  a 
treasurer,  an  executive  secretary,  and  two  assistant  secretaries.  With  these  was 
associated  an  executive  board.  The  Council  worked  through  eight  so-called 
Divisions.  The  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  these  divisions  were  members  of 
the  Council.  This  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Divisions. 

The  territories  covered  by  the  activities  of  the  several  Divisions  are  more  or  less 
vaguely  suggested  by  their  titles,  as  follows:  (1)  General  Relations,  (2)  Military, 
(3)  Engineering,  (4)  Physics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Geophysics,  (5)  Chemis- 
try and  Chemical  Technology,  (6)  Geology  and  Geography,  (7)  Medicine  and  Re- 
lated Sciences,  (8)  Agriculture,  Botany,  Forestry,  Zoology  and  Fisheries.  Under 
Division  (1)  are  included  foreign  relations,  relations  with  educational  institutions, 
industrial  research,  reconstruction  problems,  etc.  Division  (2)  includes  the  Re- 
search Information  Service.  This  service  has  branches  attached  to  the  embassies 
in  London,  Paris  and  Rome.  The  appointment  of  a  scientific  attache  to  an  embassy 
is  an  innovation  for  which  the  National  Research  Council  is  responsible.  The 
departure  has  however  been  amply  justified  and  the  office  is  likely  to  be  made  a 
permanent  institution.  One  of  the  functions  of  a  scientific  attache  is  to  keep  head- 
quarters in  Washington  informed  on  all  scientific  developments  which  take  place 
in  the  country  to  which  his  embassy  is  accredited.  Another  is  to  place  American 
army  and  navy  officers  in  his  vicinity  in  a  position  to  obtain  any  scientific  informa- 
tion which  they  may  require. 

The  National  Research  Council  has  utilized  workers  in  all  branches  of  science. 
The  layman  would  hardly  expect  results  of  military  value  from  an  astronomer.  Yet 
a  remarkably  expeditious  method  of  reducing  observations  made  in  soundranging 
is  due  to  a  Princeton  astronomer  who  has  been  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Astronomers  in  the  United  States  have  also  made 
important  discoveries  relating  to  the  trajectories  of  projectiles  and  the  dropping  of 
bombs  and  an  American  astronomer  is  said  to  have  perfected  a  new  instrument  which 
will  be  of  great  use  to  navigators  whether  on  the  sea  or  in  the  air. 

Another  surprise  for  the  layman  is  to  be  found  in  the  effective  war  service  ren- 
dered by  the  psychologists.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Research  Council  a 
psychological  examination  of  the  troops  was  undertaken^  This  proved  a  great 
success  and  sufficed  in  many  cases  to  determine  in  advance  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fit  a  man  for  a  given  post. 

Until  the  close  of  hostilities  the  activities  of  the  National  Research  Council  were 
almost  wholly  absorbed  by  matters  relating  directly  to  the  war.  It  is  now  re- 
organizing and  has  already  adopted  a  new  constitution  under  which,  among  other 
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changes,  a  modified  classification  of  Divisions  has  been  introduced.  In  the  new 
arrangement  the  Divisions  are  grouped  into  two  classes  A  and  B.  The  Divisions  in 
these  classes  are  as  follows: 

A.  Divisions  of  general  relations:  (1)  Government  Division.     (2)  Foreigh  Rela- 
tions.    (3)  States  Relations.     (4)  Educational  Relations.     (5)  Industrial  Relations. 
(6)  Research  Information  Service. 

B.  Divisions  of  science  and  technology:  (7)  Physical  Sciences.    (8)  Engineering. 
(9)  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology.     (10)  Geology  and  Geography.     (11) 
Medical  Sciences.     (12)  Biology  and  Agriculture.     (13)  Anthropology  and  Psy- 
chology. 

We  shall  not  here  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  other  changes  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Council.  Its  peace  plans  are  not  as  yet  completely  defined.  Whatever  shape 
they  may  take  however  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  from  other  than  Government  sources.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  it 
was  already  planning  an  extensive  campaign  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  research. 
In  this  it  was  to  receive  the  support  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  commercial  and 
industrial  men  in  the  country  as  well  as  of  men  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological professions.  On  his  visit  to  Toronto  already  referred  to,  Dr  F.  B.  Jewett 
informed  us  that  the  National  Research  Council  is  now  proposing  that  the  leading 
universities  found  research  professorships.  He  also  told  us  something  about  the 
generous  dimensions  of  the  research  fellowships  which  the  Council  intends  to 
establish,  the  necessary  funds  thereto  being  furnished  by  corporations  which  have 
benefited  by  research.  Last  year  the  National  Research  Council  received  $122,000 
from  President  Wilson  out  of  the  fund  of  $100,000,000  which  was  voted  to  him 
by  Congress  to  dispose  of  as  he  deemed  best  for  the  national  security  and  defence. 
Financial  aid  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  was  furnished  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  contributed  $100,000. 

Toronto  is  to  be  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  Dr  George  E.  Hale,  early  in  April,  when  he  will 
address  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  on  the  work  of  the  Council. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times  it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
United  States  has  under  consideration  a  project  for  establishing  a  graduate  school 
in  connection  with  its  laboratories  where  selected  students  on  fellowships  would  be 
trained  in  research  methods  and  whence  later  on  the  brightest  among  them  would 
be  drafted  into  well-paid  positions  in  the  Company's  research  department. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  National  Academies 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  in  October  last  it  was  proposed 
that  each  of  the  allied  countries  should  have  a  National  Research  Council  and  it  was 
furthermore  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  International  Research  Council  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  several  National  Research  Councils.  What  would 
Canada's  part  be  in  such  a  scheme?  Is  Canada  doing  all  that  she  should  do  in  the 
matter  of  research?  A  prominent  American  scientist  in  conversation  with  the  writer 
stated  that  Canada  should  be  doing  as  m^ich  research  as  the  United  States  actually 
is  doing  and  that  the  United  States  should  be  doing  ten  times  as  much  as  she  is 
doing.  If  this  statement  is  correct  Canada's  multiplier  would  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  ten. 


Raw  Materials  for  Explosives  During  the  War 

By  J.  WATSON  BAIN,  B.A.Sc.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  University  of  Toronto 

WHEN  ordinary  cotton  wool  or  batting  is  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  then  after  removal,  is  washed  free 
from  the  acids,  it  is  converted  into  gun-cotton,  a  product  which  closely 
resembles  the  original  in  appearance.     In  the  language  of  the  chemist  the  cotton 
has  been  nitrated — at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid — and  has  been  converted  into 
the  basic  material  for  all  the  modern  explosives  which  are  used  for  propelling  pro- 
jectiles of  every  kind.     Gun-cotton  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  for  other  purposes, 
but  its  chief  function  to-day  is  as  a  propellant. 

By  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid — nitric  acid  mixture  under  varying  condi- 
tions upon  substances  other  than  cotton — it  is  possible  to  prepare  explosives  of 
great  usefulness.  Thus  glycerine  yields  nitro-glycerine,  the  basis  of  dynamite; 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid  gives  picric  acid  or  lyddite;  and  from  toluol  is  produced 
tri-nitro-toluol  or  T.N.T.  The  two  latter  have  been  used  in  enormous  quantities 
for  the  explosive  charge  in  high  explosive  shells,  and  the  comparatively  few  accidents 
in  handling  them  is  a  tribute  to  their  stability  and  safety. 

Reducing  the  problem  of  explosives'  supply  to  its  simplest  elements,  there  must 
be  available  an  ample  supply  of:  sulphur,  combined  nitrogen,  cotton,  benzol,  and 
toluol;  certain  solvents  such  as  alcohol  and  acetone  are  also  indispensable.  The 
vicissitudes  which  have  attended  the,  procurement  of  sufficient  supplies  of  these  raw 
materials  would  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  volume,  the  contents  of  which 
would  be  eagerly  read  by  every  chemist,  but  the  historian  of  the  explosive  industry 
during  the  last  four  years  is  still  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

Some  brief  references  to  outstanding  developments  may  therefore  be  of  interest 
in  the  absence  of  a  more  exhaustive  account. 

Sulphur. — So  indispensable  is  sulphuric  acid  to  the  chemical  industry,  that  the 
status  of  any  country  as  a  producer  of  manufactured  goods  may  be  estimated  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  the  amount  of  this  substance  which  is  made  within  its 
borders.  The  influence  of  the  war  is  very  evident  from  the  statistics  of  production 
for  the  United  States.  In  1915  this  country  produced  2,877,000  tons  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid;  in  1918  the  amount  had  increased  to  5,533,000  tons,  which  is 
practically  double  the  former  figure.  The  Canadian  production  showed  a  still  more 
marked  increase,  rising  from  46,000  tons  in  1913  to  144,000  tons  in  1918. 

Sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  produced  without  sulphur,  either  in  the  ordinary 
yellow  form  or  in  combination  with  some  of  the  metals  in  form  of  sulphides.  Of  the 
latter,  iron  sulphide  found  widely  in  nature  as  the  mineral  pyrite  is  by  far  the  most 
commonly  used,  but  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  zinc  are  valuable  ores  of  sulphur  as 
well  as  of  the  metals  which  they  contain. 

[152] 
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Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Spain,  the  mines  of  Rio  Tin  to  near 
the  southern  seacoast  have  produced  large  quantities  of  pyrites,  which  have  been 
shipped  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1916  there  were  sent 
to  the  latter  country  1,096,000  tons  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  trade  which  was  only  possible  with  low  ocean  freights.  The  submarine  war 
forced  the  adoption  of  measures  of  curtailment  and  in  March,  1918,  the  United 
States  War  Trade  Board  prohibited  the  import  of  more  than  250,000  tons  of  pyrites 
annually  by  sea  carriers.  The  deficit  had  to  be  met  from  sources  in  North  America, 
and  action  was  taken  at  once  along  two  lines.  In  the  first  place,  the  output  of 
pyrites  was  stimulated  in  every  possible  way,  even  the  waste  dumps  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  middle  west  being  worked  over  for  the  "brasses"  as  the  pyrites  is  called 
by  the  miners.  Canada  responded  nobly  to  the  call  and  increased  her  annual  output 
from  280,000  tons  to  an  estimated  amount  of  400,000  tons;  indeed  since  1916  she 
has  seen  her  exports  to  the  United  States  grow  two  and  a  half  times  in  amount. 

The  second  source  of  supply  lay  in  the  enormous  deposits  of  sulphur  which  are 
found  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  far  below  the  surface.  By  a  very  ingenious  melting 
and  pumping  system,  the  necessity  for  sinking  deep  shafts  is  avoided,  and  the  cost 
has  been  kept  so  low  that  the  product  competes  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
Sicilian  and  Japanese  sulphur.  A  reserve  stock  of  a  million  tons  had  been  accum- 
ulated at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the  import  restrictions,  and  up  till  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  there  had  been  no  serious  deficit  in  the  supplies  for  operating  plants. 
Had  unfavourable  weather  conditions  and  the  lack  of  transportation  equipment 
brought  during  this  winter  a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the  previous  season, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  disorganization  in  the  acid  industry  which  might  have 
ensued.  The  transport  of  85,000  tons  of  sulphur  from  Louisiana  to  Canadian 
points,  chiefly  in  Quebec,  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  long 
hauls  involved  in  many  of  these  shipments. 

Combined  Nitrogen. — By  custom  chemists  speak  of  nitrogen  when  found  in 
combination  with  any  other  element  or  elements  as  "combined  nitrogen"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "free  nitrogen",  the  gas  or  element  itself.  Combined  nitrogen  in 
some  form  is  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  its  various  sources 
have  enjoyed  an  exhaustive  study  during  the  war. 

In  nature,  combined  nitrogen  is  found  only  in  the  form  of  potassium  or  sodium 
nitrate.  These  substances  are  formed  in  the  soil  as  the  products  of  putrefaction  of 
organic  materials  containing  nitrogen  and  this  process  may  be  so  stimulated  artifi- 
cially as  to  constitute  an  important  source  of  supply.  By  working  highly  manured 
soils  in  India,  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  nitrate  are  recovered  annually, 
but  though  this  represents  the  energetic  development  of  the  process,  the  total  yield 
is  small  compared  with  that  obtained  from  South  America. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  soil  in  a  rainless  desert  in  Northern  Chile  began  to  be 
treated  for  the  recovery  of  the  sodium  nitrate  which  it  contains,  and  the  industry 
has  flourished  to  such  an  extent  that  2,945,000  long  tons  were  exported  in  1918. 
This  sodium  nitrate  or  "Chile  Nitrate'*,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  went  to  the 
explosive  factories,  where  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yielded  the  much 
desired  nitric  acid. 
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No  other  deposits  of  nitrates  of  any  size  are  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  warring  nations  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  a  supply,  far  distant  overseas 
and  in  a  foreign  country.  Such  danger  of  interruption  to  supplies  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  Germany,  and  she  had  at  her  command  four  other  sources  of 
combined  nitrogen,  which  could  not  be  seized  by  her  enemies  until  defeat  came. 

From  an  observation  of  that  eccentric  but  acute  genius,  Cavendish,  that  an 
electric  spark  passed  through  air  brought  about  the  union  of  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  to  the  development  of  enormous  furnaces  in  which  air  is 
blown  through  gigantic  electric  arcs  such  as  are  found  in  modern  factories,  is  a  long 
cry,  and  much  interesting  chemical  history  awaits  him  who  would  inquire  further. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  about  300,000  horse-power  is  now  being  used  in  Norway  for 
this  process,  which  yields  nitric  acid  or  one  of  the  nitrates  as  its  product. 

This  so-called  "arc"  process  has  not  been  used  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
United  States,  or  Canada,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  on  account  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  power  required  per  ton  of  nitric  acid  produced,  which  obviously  limits 
its  employment  to  countries  which  enjoy  the  possession  of  cheap  water  power. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  nitrates  can  yet -be  manufactured  in  Canada  by  the  arc 
process,  which  would  be  able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  third  source  of  combined  nitrogen  is  coal.  When  this  is  distilled  for  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  or  for  coke,  one  of  the  products  is  a  watery  liquid 
containing  much  ammonia.  This  is  the  usual  commercial  source  of  the  latter,  and 
during  the  war  the  possibility  of  increasing  yields  and  recoveries  has  received  much 
study.  By  lowering  the  temperature  at  which  distillation  is  carried  on,  some 
interesting  results  have  been  obtained  which  are  now  being  tested  on  a  large  scale. 
Not  only  ammonia  but  benzol  and  toluol  are  also  obtained  by  distilling  coal,  and 
the  war  has  brought  about  a  remarkable  development  in  the  recovery  of  these 
valuable  by-products  which  were  formerly  wasted  in  large  quantities  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  combined  nitrogen  derivable  from 
coal  in  any  country,  is  much  too  limited  in  amount  to  constitute  more  than  a  sub- 
sidiary supply  for  the  demands  of  the  explosive  industry  during  war  conditions. 

A  fourth  source  of  combined  nitrogen  is  cyanamide,  a  product  of  the  electric 
furnace.  If  a  stream  of  nitrogen  be  passed  over  ordinary  calcium  carbide  such  as  is 
used  for  making  acetylene  gas,  the  former  is  absorbed,  and  a  product  containing 
about  21  per  cent,  nitrogen  results.  This  cyanamide  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  a 
factory  was  started  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  in  1909  for  its  manufacture. 

On  heating  with  water,  cyanamide  yields  ammonia,  and  by  1917  the  entire 
64,000  tons  manufactured  annually  at  Niagara  Falls  was  being  diverted  from  its 
former  destination  as  a  fertilizer  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ammonium 
nitrate  for  high  explosive  shells.  The  conversion  of  part  of  the  ammonia  into  nitric 
acid  by  a  regulated  combustion  or  oxidation  with  air,  was  a  process  which  had  been 
studied  before  the  war,  particularly  in  Germany,  but  the  proper  operation  and  control 
on  a  manufacturing  scale  have  only  become  known  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  much  research  during  hostilities.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  oxidation  must  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  heated  platinum, 
which  forms  one  reason  for  the  energetic  campaign  recently  carried  on  to  conserve 
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and  increase  the  stores  of  platinum  in  the  Allied  countries.  From  cyanamide  there 
may  therefore  be  made  at  will — ammonia;  nitric  acid  from  the  ammonia;  or  am- 
monium nitrate  by  the  union  of  the  two  former. 

Not  only  can  ammonia  be  manufactured  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
through  cyanamide  as  an  intermediate  stage,  but  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  the 
direct  union  or  synthesis  of  its  elements,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  This  was  first 
worked  out  as  a  manufacturing  process  shortly  before  the  war  by  a  German  chemist, 
Haber,  as  the  result  of  some  very  ingenious  and  careful  research  work  carried  out 
in  a  university  laboratory.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  after  the  exhaustion  of 
her  stores  of  sodium  nitrate,  including  those  which  were  seized  in  Belgium,  Germany's 
chief  reliance  for  combined  nitrogen  has  been  placed  upon  this  synthetic  method  of 
producing  ammonia.  Berth  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  studied  the 
problem  exhaustively  during  the  war,  and  have  built  factories  which  are  now  in 
operation.  The  original  Haber  process  necessitated  the  employment  of  pressures 
running  up  to  2000  Ibs.  per  sq.  in.  at  comparatively  high  temperatures,  but  these 
conditions  have  been  modified  by  research  in  the  Allied  countries  so  successfully 
that  the  problems  of  construction  and  operation  have  been  much  simplified.  The 
preparation  of  large  quanitites  of  hydrogen  and  its  purification  have  also  been  care- 
fully investigated  in  the  research  laboratories  engaged  in  war  problems,  and  as  much 
advance  has  been  made  in  one  year  as  would  be  covered  in  ten  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

From  ammonia,  whether  recovered  in  the  distillation  of  coal  or  manufactured 
synthetically  by  the  cyanamide  or  direct  union  process,  nitric  acid  may  be  made  by 
the  oxidation  method,  and  thus  warring  nations  have  been  able  to  make  themselves 
independent  of  the  Chilean  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  their  explosives.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  have  given  a  most  convincing  demonstration  of  their  ability  to 
produce  explosives  within  their  own  borders,  and  this  achievement  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  work  of  the  chemist  first  in  the  laboratory  and  subsequently  in  the  factory. 

Glycerine. — The  standard  British  propellant  for  artillery  and  small  arms  is  a 
mixture  known  as  cordite  consisting  of  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine  and  petroleum 
jelly  or  vaseline ;  the  United  States  propellant  has  no  nitro-glycerine  and  is  practi- 
cally a  gun  cotton. 

Glycerine  is  a  constituent  of  nearly  all  fats  and  oils,  and  is  usually  recovered 
from  these  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Large  quantities  of  waste  liquors  or  lyes 
are  produced  during  the  process,  and  these  form  the  raw  material  from  which 
glycerine  is  obtained  by  an  elaborate  system  of  evaporation  and  distillation  in  vacuo. 
When  the  demand  for  cordite  created  a  corresponding  call  for  glycerine,  there  was  no 
means  of  suddenly  increasing  the  supply  of  the  latter.  Indeed  as  the  war  progressed , 
the  soapmakers  were  faced  with  greater  difficulties  since  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  import  from  the  Tropics  large  amounts  of  vegetable  oils  for  their  high  grade  soaps, 
a  practice  which  the  scarcity  of  ship  tonnage  practically  abolished.  Having  then 
only  limited  supplies  to  meet  the  war  needs,  the  obvious  policy  was  conservation 
and  a  very  careful  study  of  the  various  ifses  for  glycerine  was  undertaken.  These 
are  too  manifold  to  be  set  down  here,  but  the  following  examples  might  be  noted : 
for  keeping  tobacco  moist;  as  a  liquid  filling  in  steam  steering  gear;  for  copying  inks; 
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for  cosmetics;  and  for  pharmaceutial  purposes.  Efforts  were  made  after  some 
research  in  the  laboratory  to  replace  the  glycerine  for  these  purposes  by  some  non- 
essential  or  less  essential  substance,  with  results  which  were  quite  gratifying.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  substitutes  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  with 
glycerine  at  pre-war  prices,  but  at  least  the  awkward  corner  was  rounded  without 
serious  discomfort  to  anyone. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  glycerine  was  one  of  the  products  of  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  an  interesting  research  was  carried  out  in  the  United  States  to 
develop  this  source.  A  process  was  devised  by  which  considerable  quantities  of 
glycerine  could  be  recovered  in  the  fermentation  of  corn  by  a  special  yeast,  and  had 
the  war  continued,  this  would  no  doubt  have  yielded  a  valuable  supply  to  supplement 
the  output  of  the  soap  industry. 

Having  secured  a  fairly  pure  glycerine,  it  may  readily  be  converted  into  nitro- 
glycerine by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  the  second 
explosive  constituent  of  cordite  is  now  available. 

In  attacking  positions  strengthened  by  entrenchments  or  fortifications  or  for 
the  destruction  of  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  artillery,  etc.,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
to  project  quantities  of  a  powerful  explosive  which  may  be  fired  at  any  desired  time. 
The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  some  substances  explode  produces  a  shattering 
effect  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  these  are  generally  known  as  "high 
explosives".  After  years  of  testing  two  of  the  latter  have  been  found  suitable  for 
use  in  shells,  viz.,  picric  acid  and  tri-nitro-toluol  or  T.N.T.  Both  are  solids  which 
are  melted  and  poured  into  the  shells;  they  are  not  sensitive  to  shock  and  are  ex- 
ploded by  a  detonator  similar  to  that  used  in  firing  dynamite. 

Picric  acid  is  made  from  benzol  and  T.N.T.  from  toluol,  both  of  which  are 
constituents  of  coal  tar,  a  by-product  in  the  distillation  of  coal  in  gas  works  or  coke 
ovens.  T.N.T.  is  safer  to  manufacture  and  use  than  picric  acid,  and  consequently 
has  been  in  greater  demand.  Toluol,  however,  is  found  in  much  smaller  quantities 
in  coal  tar  than  in  benzol,  and  in  consequence  other  sources  have  been  eagerly  sought. 
The  gas  which  is  produced  by  heating  bituminous  coal  invariably  contains  benzol 
and  toluol  vapour  in  small  quantities  and  the  recovery  of  these  constituents  is  one  of 
the  interesting  developments  of  the  war.  A  comparatively  high-boiling  oil  known 
as  "Wash  Oil"  is  allowed  to  trickle  down  over  loose  brick  in  a  closed  tower,  while 
the  raw  gas  entering  at  the  bottom  escapes  at  the  top  to  undergo  further  purification. 
The  wash  oil  absorbs  the  vapours  of  benzol  and  toluol  from  the  raw  gas,  and  when 
removed  and  heated  in  a  boiler  gives  them  off  again  in  a  comparatively  pure  con- 
dition. This  "washing"  of  coal  gas  has  been  widely  introduced  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  during  the  war.  We  had  two  equipments  in  Canada  and 
preparations  were  under  way  to  instal  a  third  plant,  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
A  great  deal  of  very  interesting  research  work  has  been  carried  on  in  connection 
with  this  process,  and  a  Canadian  chemist  has  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  theory  and  practice  of  recovering  vapours  from  gases. 

Toluol  has  been  made  by  subjecting  crude  petroleum  to  high  temperatures  and 
pressures  simultaneously,  but  certain  practical  difficulties  have  prevented  the  satis- 
factory utilization  of  this  fact.  Similarly  the  possibility  of  obtaining  toluol  from 
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crude  spruce  turpentine,  a  by-product  of  the  sulphite  pulp  process,  has  been  known 
for  two  years,  but  no  commercial  production  has  come  from  this  source. 

Of  benzol  there  has  always  been  a  sufficiency,  often  a  surplus,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  picric  acid  has  therefore  been  governed  by  the  demand.  New  processes 
have  been  developed  and  the  older  ones  improved  at  the  cost  of  much  work  done  at 
high  pressure  and  in  the  shadow  of  anxiety  as  is  true  of  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
war  years. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  picric  acid  or 
T.N.T.  the  sulphuric  acid-nitric  acid  mixture  is  necessary,  which  lends  'emphasis 
to  the  statements  previously  made  regarding,  the  importance  of  ample  supplies 
of  sulphur  and  combined  nitrogen. 

Acetone. — Although  absent  in  cordite,  acetone  is  indispensable  in  its  manu- 
facture, playing  the  role  of  a  solvent  and  permitting  the  intimate  mixture  or  incor- 
poration of  the  various  constituents.  Acetone  is  generally  made  from  calcium 
acetate  which  in  turn  is  produced  when  wood  is  distilled  in  closed  iron  chambers  or 
retorts.  As  in  the  case  of  toluol,  the  output  of  acetone  from  this  source  could  not  be 
increased  to  meet  the  demand,  and  two  new  processes  were  devised  and  put  into 
operation.  In  one  of  these  crude  alcohol  was  converted  into  vinegar  by  the 
action  of  the  well  known  "mother  of  vinegar",  and  on  treatment  with  lime,  calcium 
acetate  was  formed,  from  which  acetone  could  be  made. 

The  second  process  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Canadians  for  the  first  large 
scale  factory  to  manufacture  acetone  from  corn  was  installed  in  Toronto  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  By  fermenting  corn  mash  with  a  special  yeast,  acetone  and 
butyl  alcohol  are  produced  instead  of  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols  as  usual.  The  pro- 
cess required  the  most  careful  supervision,  and  has  reached  its  present  perfection 
after  much  experimenting  and  research. 

Such  brief  and  fragmentary  notes  as  are  here  set  down  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey 
an  impression  of  the  work  of  the  chemist  during  the  war.  In  factories  of  all  kinds, 
in  the  testing  laboratories  of  the  metal  industries,  and  in  research  laboratories, 
chemists  have  expended  their  energies  to  the  full  during  the  war,  and  we  look  back 
on  a  record  of  progress  that  seems  well-nigh  impossible  in  so  short  a  period.  Surely 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  are  powerful  incentives  to  push  on,  no  longer 
to  create  the  poisonous  and  the  deadly,  but  to  produce  the  beneficent  and  the  useful 
for  the  healing  and  comfort  of  mankind. 


Botany  in  Relation  to  Plant  Industry 

R.  B.  THOMSON,  B.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  importance  to  mankind  of  the  material  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  study 
of  Botany — plants — is  well  known.  Not  only  does  the  plant  supply  directly 
or  indirectly  the  food  material  for  man,  but  in  the  form  of  wood,  or  fibre 
provides  the  greater  part  of  his  surroundings.  In  the  form  of  wood,  too,  or  in  that 
of  its  buried  product — coal — it  provides  heat  for  his  home,  and  that  in  the  most 
economical  form,  as  well  as  driving  power  for  much  of  the  machinery  of  industries 
and  transportation.  Nor  should  the  provision  Botany  makes  for  man's  diseases  be 
omitted.  To  the  action  of  the  small  plants  known  as  Bacteria  not  only  are  many 
of  the  ills  of  the  human  race  traceable  but  upon  the  action  of  Bacteria  and  yeasts 
are  dependent  the  processes  for  production  of  many  most  valuable  economic 
products. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  that  Botany  impinges  on  industrial  life  at  many 
points.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  seek  to  magnify  or  extol  the  importance 
of  Botany  on  account  of  its  economic  value,  but  rather  to  consider  certain  features 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  general  relationship  that  should  exist  between  Botany 
as  a  pure  Science  and  applied  Botany  in  plant  industry. 

A  knowledge  of  plants  is  associated  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  essential  to  early  man  that  he  learn  to  recognize  not  only  food  plants  but  also 
poisonous  forms  and,  at  a  later  period,  medicinal  plants  as  well.  Botany  is  thus  in 
its  earliest  stages  of  development  wholly  economic.  In  this,  however,  it  does  not 
differ  from  any  of  the  other  sciences  nor  even  from  the  arts  or  humanistic  studies, 
except  perhaps  in  degree.  The  name  itself,  Botany  (from  the  Greek,  Botane  for 
herbage),  implies  this  economic  origin.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  that  this  knowledge  became  systematized  and  can  be  recognized  as  pure 
science,  distinct  from  agriculture  and  medicine.  Botany  as  a  pure  science  "owed 
its  inception",  according  to  Arber,  "to  the  activity  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
culture".  Aristotle,  the  student  of  Plato,  covered  the  whole  field  of  science,  but 
concerned  himself  with  broad  general  speculations.  He  considered  both  plants  and 
animals — all  living  bodies — as  organs  of  the  soul,  and  had  wonderful  theories  of  the 
origin  and  metamorphosis  of  life  forms,  so  much  so  that  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
anticipated  Darwin.  His  idea  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  animals  and  plants  from 
the  inorganic  world  is  amusing  to-day  but  it  is  characteristic  of  pre-scientific  times. 
Ovid,  for  example,  in  his  "Metamorphosis"  derives  man  from  stones  in  the  juggling 
hands  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  Milton  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost "  has  crystallized  this 
view  in  his  fanciful  picture  of  the  origin  of  the  lion  from  ' '  grassy  clods ' ' .  Theophras- 
tus,  however,  to  whom  Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  plants,  was  a  much 
keener  observer,  and  considering  the  means  at  his  disposal  made  some  startling 
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contributions  to  Botany,  so  much  so  that  he  is  generally  recognized  as  the  father 
of  this  science.  By  the  keenness  of  his  observation  and  incisiveness  of  his  logic  he 
was  able  to  clear  up  many  dark  places.  The  Herbalists,  the  Rhizotomoi  pr  root 
diggers,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  were  the  ancient  representatives  of  our  medical 
profession.  Upon  the  superstitious  rites  with  which  they  surrounded  and  protected 
their  calling  Theophrastus  turned  the  weapon  of  ridicule.  He  holds  up  to  scorn,  for 
example,  the  rule  that  required  the  collecting" of  the  peony  at  night  in  order  to 
protect  the  eyes  of  the  Herbalist  from  woodpeckers. 

In  looking  back  upon  Greek  science  it  is  certainly  a  peculiar  thing  to  find  that 
the  power  of  scientific  investigation  was  so  poorly  developed.  The  experimental 
method  of  modern  science  did  not  dawn  upon  Aristotle,  nor  are  his  observations 
sufficiently  accurate  or  broad  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  cumbrous  philosophical 
superstructure  which  he  built  upon  them.  It  makes  one  pause  and  reflect  to  find 
deductive  reasoning  developed  to  such  an  extent — almost  2,000  years  before  its 
inductive  brother.  In  this,  however,  is  the  defect  of  the  Greek,  especially  the 
Aristotelian  science,  and  in  it  the  warning  to  over-theorizing  in  pure  science  to-day! 

Though  Botany  started  under  such  favourable  auspices,  its  study  was  kept  alive 
only  by  the  Herbalists  through  many  centuries  that  followed.  The  necessity  for 
recognizing  easily  and  definitely  the  different  species  of  medicinal  plants  led  the 
Herbalists  of  the  middle  ages  to  illustrate  and  describe  these  plants  accurately. 
The  arrangement  of  plants  in  the  Herbals  constitutes  the  first  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion, and  was  from  a  purely  utilitarian  standpoint — the  medicinal  value  of  the  plants. 
From  these  there  later  evolved  the  ideas  of  the  natural  system  of  classification  as  we 
find  it  to-day.  It  might  just  be  worthy  of  reference  here  that  these  early  classifiers 
built  perhaps  even  more  wisely  than  they  knew,  for  there  is  a  strong  modern  ten- 
dency to  relate  plants  and  animals  in  a  natural  system  based  upon  their  chemical 
structure.*  Nor  was  the  influence  on  classification  all  that  was  due  to  the  Herbalists. 
In  the  Physick  Garden,  where  they  grew  the  plants  for  their  simples,  we  have  the 
precursor  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  that  adjunct  of  botanical  work  that  is  as  necessary 
to  modern  botany  as  the  Physick  Garden  was  to  the  Herbalist. 

There  was,  however,  a  back-current  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  botany, 
and  medicine  for  that  matter  too,  with  the  Herbalists.  I  have  barely  referred  to  the 
superstitious  rites  with  which  certain  Greek  herb  gatherers  surrounded  their  calling. 
These  superstitions  were  handed  down  by  certain  Herbalists  and  increased  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Herbalists  exhibited  a  fine  scepticism  over  such  matters,  that  did  much  to 
promote  the  development  of  a  true  scientific  spirit.  The  superstitious  rites  were 
largely  concerned  with  what  is  known  as  the  "doctrine  of  signatures"  and  with 
' '  astrological  botany ' ' . 

*Reichert  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  have  demonstrated  in  the  study  of  over 
100  species  of  animals,  that  there  is  a  general  type  of  haemoglobin  crystal  peculiar  to  each  genus  and 
a  peculiar,  specific  modification  of  the  genus  type  for  each  of  its  species.  Families  and  tribes  are  also 
indicated  by  the  degree  of  similarity  of  the  genus  t^pes.  In  the  case  of  plants,  over  300  characteristic 
starches  have  been  found.  Not  only  are  genera  and  species  distinguished  by  their  starches  but  also 
varieties  and  hybrids.  The  author  claims  that  with  improved  methods  of  differentiation  he  will 
ultimately  obtain  distinctive  sex  and  individual  types. 
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Paracelsus,  whom  Browning  has  immortalized,  was  one  of  the  chief  exponents 
of  the  theory  of  signatures.  He  considered  that  there  were  three  fundamental 
principles  in  plants.  These  could  not  be  seen,  therefore  plants  had  signatures.  He 
says  "  I  have  oft-times  declared,  how  by  the  outward  shapes  and  qualities  of  things 
we  may  know  their  inward  Vertues,  which  God  hath  put  in  them  for  the  good  of 
man.  So  in  St.  Johns  wort,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
the  porosity  of  the  leaves,  the  Veins.  1.  The  porositie  or  holes  in  the  leaves,  signifie 
to  us,  that  this  herb  helps  both  inward  and  outward  holes  or  cuts  in  the  skin.  .  .  . 
2.  The  flowers  of  Saint  Johns  wort,  when  they  are  putrified  they  are  like  blood; 
which  teacheth  us,  that  this  herb  is  good  for  wounds,  to  close  them  and  fill  them  up." 

Wm.  Cole's  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  Walnut  in  his  work  on  "Adam  in 
Eden"  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extremes  to  which  these  Herbalists  went: 
"Walnuts  have  the  perfect  Signature  of  the  Head.  The  outer  husk  or  green  Cover- 
ing, represents  the  Pericranium,  or  outward  skin  of  the  skull,  whereon  the  hair 
groweth,  and  therefore  salt  made  of  those  husks  or  barks,  are  exceeding  good  for 
wounds  in  the  head.  The  inner  wooddy  shell  hath  the  Signature  of  the  Skull,  and 
the  little  yellow  skin,  or  Peel,  that  covereth  the  Kernell  of  the  hard  Meninga  and 
Piamater,  which  are  the  thin  scarf es  that  envelope  the  brain.  The  Kernal  hath  the 
very  figure  of  the  Brain,  and  therefore  it  is  very  profitable  for  the  Brain,  and  resists 
poysons;  For  if  the  Kernel  be  bruised,  and  moystned  with  the  quintessence  of  Wine, 
and  laid  upon  the  Crown  of  the  Head,  it  comforts  the  brain  and  head  mightily". 

The  "astrological"  side  was  also  elaborately  worked  out,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that,  unlike  the  Greeks  who  were  pure  scientists  led  astray  by  philo- 
sophy, certain  of  these  Herbalists  were  applied  science  men  diverted  from  pure 
science  by  what  appears  at  least  very  much  like  the  hoarding  of  a  trade  secret.  In 
these  devotees  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures  and  of  astrological  botany  are  examples 
of  how  far  applied  science  can  stray  when  divorced  from  the  scientific  method  of  pure 
science. 

When  we  turn  to  modern  botany  we  find  it  so  specialized  and  divided  into 
different  subjects  that  one  scarcely  knows  from  which  branch  to  make  selection. 
One  of  the  most  important  modern  developments  is  concerned  with  heredity — 
plant  breeding.  This  has  become  to-day  a  definite,  though  a  very  complicated 
science.  Certain  broad  principles  of  heredity  have  been  established  and  the  breeder 
who  does  not  attempt  to  follow  these  is  bound  to  waste  much  valuable  effort,  and 
though  he  may  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  is  just  as  likely  to  meet  with 
failure.  Agricultural  college  men  know  how  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  definite 
types  of  plants  and  animals  with  almost  certainty  of  success.  Hybridizers  have  been 
at  work  by  the  hundred  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  but  unlike  the 
hybridizers  of  the  early  years  of  the  preceding  century,  definite  success  is  crowning 
their  efforts,  due  to  the  work  of  Mendel,  who  over  a  half  century  ago  experimented 
for  his  own  satisfaction  on  the  different  forms  of  the  pea  which  were  growing  in 
his  garden — not  to  produce  better  peas,  but  to  learn  something  about  how  the 
different  types  behaved  in  breeding.  He  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  ultimate 
swamping  of  one  characteristic  by  another,  though  there  may  appear  to  be  such  if 
only  the  immediate  offspring  are  taken  into  account.  In  the  grand-children,  how- 
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ever,  the  original  characteristics  separate  out  again  just  as  pure  and  unmodified 
as  do  the  original  chemicals  from  the  compounds  which  the  chemist  makes  at  will. 
In  neither  case  is  anything  lost,  only  a  new  combination  effected  which  can  be  dis- 
solved if  need  be.  When  working  with  several  characteristics  all  manner  of  com- 
binations are  possible  and  from  among  these,  those  that  are  useful  can  be  selected. 

The  value  of  these  laws  to  the  applied  sciences  which  they  concern,  can  be  judged 
by  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  by  the  problems  under  way,  e.g.,  in 
wheat,  rust  resistance,  earlier  ripening  for  more  northerly  climates,  greater  yield, 
better  quality;  in  the  case  of  the  orange,  the  extension  of  its  northern  limit  of  growth 
by  200  to  300  miles,  etc. 

That  Mendel's  law  lay  unknown  for  many  (nearly  50)  years  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  loss  which  lack  of  that  correlation  between  pure  and  applied  science  entails,  a 
lack  which  closer  co-operation  between  institutions  for  applied  science  and  pure 
science  would  largely  obviate.  We  must  look  to  the  future,  however,  for  more  than 
co-operation.  De  Vries,  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  plant  breeder,  calls  attention  to 
the  time  of  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  "present  possibilities"  of  breeding  improved 
forms  of  plants,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  preparing  in  our  pure  science  institutions 
"future  possibilities " ;  and,  speaking  definitely  of  the  way  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
he  says  "it  is  among  the  duties  of  our  Universities  and  scientific  institutes  to  main- 
tain (such)  gardens  for  the  enlargement  of  our  present  field  of  knowledge  and  the 
future  benefit  of  practical  agriculture  and  industry".  (From  address  at  opening  of 
Rice  Institute.) 

We  might  turn  now  to  another  important  department  of  Botany,  that  of  my- 
cology, and  consider  its  bearing  on  plant  pathology.  So  important  did  this  subject 
become  during  the  war,  that  a  War  Emergency  Board  of  American  Plant  Patholo- 
gists  (including  Canadians)  was  formed.  In  their  report  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
estimated  loss  due  to  fungous  disease,  and  although  the  report  states  that  the  year 
1917  was  unfavourable  to  disease  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  will  not  be  credited 
except  by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  matter, — for  example,  wheat  64,440,000 
bush.  (9.01%),  oats  153,973,000  bush.  (8.84%).  This  board  is  composed  of  pure 
and  applied  scientists  by  whose  combined  efforts  it  was  hoped  to  control  these 
diseases. 

Their  hope  of  attaining  their  object  rested  largely  on  the  work  of  two  distin- 
guished botanists,  Brefeld  and  De  Bary.  Brefeld,  who  has  published  many  volumes 
on  mycology,  spent  years  working  out  the  life  history  of  the  various  smuts  that 
infect  cereals.  He  did  this  entirely  from  the  pure  science  standpoint,  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to  other  fungi.  It  was  only  in  his  later 
years  that  he  was  aided  in  his  research  by  a  grant  from  the  "Cultusministerium" 
and  in  closing  his  account  he  refers  to  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  and  to 
the  necessity  of  an  Institution  and  Botanic  Garden  for  carrying  on  such  work. 

De  Bary  of  Strassburg  was  the  man  who  discovered  the  alternation  of  host 
plants  in  the  case  of  rust.  He  worked  also  from  a  pure  science  standpoint.  His  dis- 
covery of  the  dependence  of  the  rust  fungas  upon  a  second  host,  the  barberry,  laid 
bare  the  point  of  best  attack  upon  this  disease.  Consequently  barberry  hedges  have 
been  legislated  against  in  many  countries. 
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From  the  above  work  it  is  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  plant 
disease  is  just  as  vital  as  in  the  case  of  the  zoological  world,  and  everyone  recognizes 
how  valuable  this  is  in  such  cases  as  Malaria  and  the  mosquito.  Such  knowledge 
has  usually  come  as  in  the  cases  above  described  in  connection  with  interest  in 
these  forms  from  the  pure  science  standpoint. 

The  systematic  botanist  is  the  one  who  is  most  maligned  by  the  unthinking 
public.  He  cannot  be  understood,  with  his  collecting  tin  over  his  shoulder,  to  be 
other  than  as  out  for  making  either  medicine  or  money  from  the  plants  he  seeks. 
Though  the  public  ascribes  an  economic  purpose  to  his  collecting,  it  is  harder  perhaps 
for  those  who  know  more  of  him  to  discover  this  result  in  his  work.  Indeed,  he 
scarcely  ever  finds  it  himself,  for  he  is  of  any  the  most  poorly  paid  of  his  kind.  Such 
men  have  done  a  most  essential  work,  however.  They  have  located  and  described 
the  plants  from  all  over  the  world,  and  have  been  directly  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing valuable  new  plants.  The  older  countries  have  long  had  well-established 
gardens  for  carrying  on  this  work — such  as  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  near 
London,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  What  these  gardens  have  done  by 
the  way  of  introduction  of  valuable  fruits  and  other  economic  plants  is  well  known 
and  their  place  in  the  development  of  pure  science  and  industry  clearly  recognized. 
I  might  refer  more  definitely  to  some  points. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  as  a  National  institution,  Kew  has  been  busy  ex- 
ploiting the  world  for  food  plants,  for  medicinal  plants,  for  plants  useful  in  manu- 
factures and  arts,  and  distributing  them  to  the  colonies  where  they  are  likely  to 
succeed.  In  this  way  the  quinine  plant  (Cinchona)  was  transferred  from  Peru  to 
the  hill  region  of  India.  In  1860,  when  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  undertook  this 
transfer,  the  Indian  Government  spent  £40,000  for  quinine  for  Bengal  alone.  Now 
one  can  purchase  a  dose  of  quinine  in  Bengal  for  a  farthing.  In  England  too  the 
price  is  now  not  over  one-sixteenth  of  what  it  was  in  1860. 

India  Rubber  is  another  substance  whose  area  of  production  has  been  extended 
by  Kew.  The  Para  rubber  (Hevea  braziliensis)  from  the  Amazon  forests  of  Brazil 
as  well  as  Ceara  and  Central  American  rubber  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  East. 
Now  many  companies  have  been  formed  to  look  after  this  trade  in  the  East.  The 
tea  industry  of  Natal  owes  its  origin  to  Kew ;  the  cocoa  of  Ceylon  came  from  Trinidad 
through  Kew.  Fibre  plants,  pine  apples,  bananas,  etc.,  have  also  come  under  the 
influence  of  Kew:  also  many  ornamental  plants. 

The  United  States  has  realized  its  lack  of  such  institutions  and  many  of  the 
large  American  cities  have  Botanic  Gardens.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
too,  has  an  important  subdivision  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  plants,  called 
"Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction".  Dr  David  Fairchild  is  head  of  this  and 
the  Government  backs  him  most  liberally.  They  have  good  reason  to  do  so  for  they 
realize  what  great  financial  advantages  have  come  from  such  work.  They  know 
the  millions  of  wealth  that  the  introduction  of  the  orange,  the  raisin,  fig,  etc.,  has 
made  for  their  own  country.  Dr.  Fairchild  is  a  man  with  vision  and  is  introducing 
all  manner  of  plants  which  have  in  them  even  the  remote  possibility  of  being  useful. 
He  is  President  of  the  American  Genetic  Association  and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with 
plant  breeding  work.  He  considers  the  possibilities  of  this  introduction  not  only 
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from  their  immediate  usefulness  but  from  the  possible  value  of  some  of  their  charac- 
ters, such  as  extra  hardiness,  flavour  of  fruits,  etc.,  for  crossing  with  domestic  forms. 
Indeed  it  must  be  difficult  for  him  to  see  just  where  to  draw  the  line;  for  example, 
one  of  Burbank's  splendid  creations,  the  Chinese  plum,  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  a  bitter  Chinese  and  an  edible  Japanese  plum. 

The  value  of  such  institutions  not  only  to  the  applied  but  to  pure  science  of 
Botany  is  so  self-evident  that  it  needs  only  to  be  referred  to,  and  yet  Canada,  and 
Canadian  Universities  especially,  are  severely  hampered  by  the  lack.  Canada 
should  be  doing  a  greater  share  in  this  work  of  systematic  plant  introduction  if 
future  success  is  to  be  assured. 

Only  a  few  cases  of  the  relation  of  pure  Botany  to  plant  industry  have  been  con- 
sidered. The  subjects  of  plant  Anatomy,  plant  Ecology  and  Bacteriology  could  all 
be  cited  but  just  one  further  instance,  from  the  field  of  Plant  Physiology,  will  be 
referred  to.  In  this  field  there  are  many  unsolved  problems,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  no  doubt  the  determination  of  the  process,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  intro- 
ductory statement,  by  which  the  green  plant  is  enabled  to  manufacture  the  food 
material  of  the  world.  This  process  upon  which  so  much  depends  is  one  of  the  un- 
solved mysteries  of  science,  but  one  whose  solution  is  of  first  importance.  Nor  is 
this  placed  first  because  of  the  immediate  economic  importance  which  would  attach 
to  its  discovery,  for  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  economic  laboratory  for 
food  production  than  Nature's  own,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  skill  of  modern 
agriculture.  In  fact  the  solution  of  this/problem  is  being  attacked  by  hundreds  of 
men  from  the  pure  science  standpoint — just  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  itself. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  implied  control  over  man's  future  food  supply 
forms  a  great  incentive. 

The  viewpoint  which  has  been  kept  in  evidence  throughout  this  fragmentary 
statement  of  the  relation  of  Botany  to  Industry  is  that  of  co-operation.  The  stimu- 
lating and  vivifying  influence  of  the  applied  science  men  who  are  "doing  things" — 
making  frontal  attacks  on  their  problems — would  be  felt  by  the  pure  scientist.  The 
different  angle,  too,  from  which  the  industrialist  views  the  problem  often  throws 
new  light  upon  the  problem  itself.  A  knowledge  of  industrial  needs  will  act  as  a 
guide  to  many  pure  science  workers,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  future 
advance  of  applied  science  depends  entirely  on  that  of  pure  science — the  theoretical 
science  of  one  day  is  the  applied  science  of  the  next.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  so  vitally  important  in  this,  not  only  to  the  industries  of  the  country, 
but  to  the  honourable  position  which  Canada  is  to  take  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  our  Dominion  Government  should  take  cognizance  of  it.  The  supple- 
menting of  industrial  research  work  by  scholarships  and  fellowships  may  be  valuable 
for  the  present — as  a  war  emergency  work — but  the  Dominion  should  realize  that 
the  future  of  Canada  depends  ultimately  upon  the  position  attained,  not  only  by 
the  pure  sciences,  but  by  the  arts  as  well.  Dominion  grants  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  subjects  in  our  advanced  seats  of  learning  would  go  far  towards  establishing 
Canada's  position  among  the  nations. 


The  University  and  Research 

IN  the  account  that  follows  of  the  research  that  is  being  conducted  in  the  labor- 
atories of  the  University  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fullest  details  are  given 
of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Research  which  was  established  two  years  ago  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  The  amount  that  has  already  been  accomplished  will 
be  a  surprise  to  many  readers  and  the  earnestness  of  those  engaged  in  it  are  a 
favourable  indication  of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  Shorter  out- 
lines are  given  of  the  research  work  of  the  pure  science  departments,  but  individual 
professors  and  members  of  the  staff  have  attained  results  which  when  published 
in  journals  of  learned  societies  or  our  own  "Studies"  have  attracted  attention. 
The  University  is  being  equipped  with  a  magnificent  series  of  laboratories  in  which 
the  external  appliances  are  ready  for  as  good  results  in  research  as  in  most  universities 
in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  equipment.  The  account  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  which  have  interfered  with  a  larger  and  more  rapid 
development  of  research  in  the  University  has  been  the  burden  that  for  many 
years  has  fallen  upon  the  staff  in  order  to  do  the  undergraduate  teaching.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  for  many  years  the  university  went  on  its  way  in  deep  poverty. 
Then  just  as  the  time  that  a  favourable  Government  gave  it  more  liberal  financial 
help  the  University  began  to  grow  very  rapidly.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
attendance  of  students  took  a  forward  leap  and  the  growth  kept  on  rapidly  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Those  ten  years  were  years  in  which  building  went  on 
apace.  Large  amounts  of  money  were  spent  on  necessary  buildings,  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  was  done  we  are  still  sadly  overcrowded  and  ill-equipped  in  several 
departments  of  university  life.  The  large  numbers  of  students  had  to  be  taught 
with  too  small  a  staff  which  in  most  departments  has  never  been  large  enough. 
Men  were  required  to  put  so  much  time  on  undergraduate  instruction  that  in  too 
many  cases  there  was  not  the  energy  and  inclination  left  for  research  work. 

Happily  this  period  seems  to  be  passing  now.  More  relief  will  we  hope  be  given 
to  those  who  are  able  and  desirous  to  do  research  work.  And  only  so  shall  we  keep 
the  university  at  a  high  level.  The  undergraduate  work  itself  will  suffer  unless 
there  are  groups  of  men  in  all  the  faculties  intent  on  research.  If  the  Pro- 
vince realizes  that  the  University  is  a  centre  of  scientific  industry,  that  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  is  awake,  and  that  the  youth  of  the  country  are  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  and  are  being  sent  out  filled  with  a  keenness  for  research  and 
science  the  people  will  support  any  Government  that  will  devise  liberal 
things  for  us.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  next  four  years  a  large  number 
of  the  brightest  pupils  from  the  schools  will  turn  towards  the  university.  The  wrar 
has  shown  us  as  never  before  what  fine  quality  they  have.  This  material 
is  worthy  of  the  best  that  can  be  given,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a  university 
to  provide  the  best.  In  the  next  generation  the  University  of  Toronto  should 
become  as  well  known  for  its  research  spirit  and  accomplishment  as  it  has  been  so 
long  for  its  undergraduate  courses  and  training. 
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Engineering 


Report  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Research 

A  SCHOOL  of  Engineering  Research  within  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  established  in  the  spring 
of  1917.     The  School  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Committee  of 
Management  composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Faculty  Council.    To  this  com- 
mittee is  entrusted  the  selection  of  researches  from  among  those  proposed  by 
members  of  the  staff,  and  the  disposition  of  funds  for  conducting  them. 

The  School  was  organized  chiefly  for  two  purposes.  The  primary  aim  is  the 
training  of  men  in  research  methods,  thus  meeting  in  a  gradually  increasing  degree, 
the  demand  for  research  men  in  the  industries  and  in  the  government  research 
laboratories  about  to  be  established  in  Canada.  The  other  chief  aim  is  the  per- 
formance of  useful  research  within  the  School. 

In  the  selection  of  problems  the  Committee  of  Management  is  guided  by  the 
best  practice  of  the  old  and  well  known  university  research  laboratories,  and 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  encouraging  two  kinds  of  investigation,  viz.,  the  specific 
problem  relating  to  a  specific  industry  or  raw  material  and  having  a  specific  end 
in  view,  and  the  general  problem  which  seeks  for  some  underlying  principle  or 
generalization. 

This  research  movement  within  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has  had  a  very 
modest  beginning,  the  expenditure  during  the  academic  year  1917-18  being  about 
$4,000.  However,  with  this  small  outlay  thirteen  investigations  were  carried 
out,  the  results  of  which  are  now  appearing  in  various  technical  and  scientific 
journals  and  will  reappear  in  the  near  fu-ture  in  the  form  of  a  Bulletin. 

The  degree  of  success  attending  the  initial  efforts  of  the  School  has  been  some- 
what greater  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  research  movement  with 
such  a  small  money  expenditure  and  in  the  year  of  its  inauguration.  The  adequate 
development  of  this  research  activity  within  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  to  a  degree  at  all  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  country  will 
require  considerable  additions  to  the  staff  of  research  assistants  on  salaries  of 
$1,000  and  upwards,  and  a  very  considerable  removal  of  the  load  of  teaching 
duties  of  those  members  of  the  staff  under  whose  direction  the  researches  are  being 
conducted. 

The  brief  summary  of  the  recent  research  activities  of  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Toronto  which  follows  does 
not  include  the  work,  of  a  very  varied  character,  performed  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions,  and  for  government  departments,  companies,  and 
municipal  bodies.  This  work  was  quite  extensive  and  much  of  it  involved  research. 
The  results  are  scattered  through  numerous  reports. 
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DEPARTMENT  1— CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 
PROFESSOR  GILLESPIE. 

An  Investigation  as  to  the  Adequacy  of  Empirical  Formulas  for  the  Design  of 
Girderless  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors.  (In  collaboration  with  T.  D.  Milrea.) — The 
methods  of  theoretical  mechanics  cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  girderless 
concrete  floors,  and  as  a  result  formulas  for  design,  based  partly  on  theory  and 
partly  on  observed  behaviour  in  service  or  under  test,  have  been  evolved.  The 
accuracy  of  these  formulas  can  be  checked  only  by  careful  measurement  of  deforma- 
tions in  the  various  elements  of  the  structure  under  loads  of  known  magnitude,  and 
the  computation  of  the  stresses  of  which  these  deformations  are  the  index.  This 
was  undertaken  in  the  case  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.'s  factory  on  Alice  St.,  Toronto. 
Four  panels  on  the  eighth  floor  were  subjected  to  loads  of  various  intensities  and 
dispositions,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  floor  slab  observed  by  means  of  delicate 
instruments  at  about  250  different  places.  The  data  thus  obtained  was  then  sub- 
jected to  a  painstaking  analysis  with  a  view  to  reaching  generalizations  from  which 
existing  formulas  could  be  corrected.  The  investigation  in  brief  contributes  some- 
thing to  present  day  methods  of  design  by  confirming  them  in  certain  particulars 
and  suggesting  modifications  in  others. 

The  Strength  and  Elastic  Behaviour  of  Walls  Constructed  of  Building  Tile. — This 
investigation  was  undertaken  through  the  co-operation  of  several  American  and 
Canadian  universities,  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  and  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  The  object  sought  was  the  compiling  of  data  regarding  the 
behaviour  and  strength  of  tile  masonry  using  various  available  commercial  pro- 
ducts, that  would  permit  of  the  drafting  of  specifications  for  the  use  of  those  pro- 
ducts, which  would  ensure  safety  as  well  as  economy.  The  work  consisted  of  the 
examination  of  the  behaviour  of  full  size  test  walls,  under  loads  applied  until 
destruction  occurred. 

Brick  Masonry. — This  enquiry  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  City 
Architect  of  Toronto  in  order  to  obtain  some  authentic  information  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  effect  of  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  on  the  strength  of  piers  of 
brick  masonry.  In  addition  to  the  strength-slenderness  function,  the  rigidities  of 
different  grades  of  masonry  and  the  resistance  to  shock  were  investigated.  Fourteen 
piers  were  tested.  No  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  strength  of  brick 
masonry  has  ever  been  made  in  Canada  and  reliable  information  in  respect  thereto, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  compilers  of  Canadian  building  codes  is  not  obtain- 
able here. 

PROFESSOR  G.  R.  ANDERSON. 

Vibrations  in  Buildings. — An  apparatus  was  devised  and  used  tor  measuring 
vibrations  in  buildings,  such  as  those  produced  by  ordinary  traffic  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  machinery.  This  was  applied  to  investigate  the  transmission  of  such  tremors 
to  neighbouring  buildings. 
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PROFESSOR  L.  B.  STEWART. 

An  Improved  Method  for  Determining  Latitude. — A  long  series  of  observations  is 
being  made  for  the  determination  of  latitude  by  a  modification  of  Talcott's  method, 
which  materially  increases  the  precision  of  the  results.  It  is  expected  that  the 
variation  of  latitude  at  Toronto  can  thus  be  observed,  and  also  that  an  investigation 
may  be  made  of  the  effect  of  meteorological  conditions  on  latitude  determinations. 

PROFESSOR  A.  T.  LAING. 

Work  Conducted  in  Highway  Laboratory. — The  laboratory  for  testing  road 
materials  was  opened  in  1913,  and  besides  the  work  of  instruction  for  the  students 
in  Highway  and  Sanitary  Engineering  it  has  afforded  the  means  for  the  investigation 
of  the  material  resources  of  the  province  suitable  for  road  construction,  as  well  as 
of  such  materials  as  are  imported  for  that  purpose.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  effect  of  hydrated  lime  in  concrete  road  surfaces,  showing 
that  under  certain  conditions,  the  use  of  lime  in  this  condition  is  desirable. 

Investigations  have  been  made  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  various  sedi- 
mentary and  igneous  rock  deposits  from  fifty  or  more  localities,  as  well  as  of  many 
samples  of  gravel,  thus  determining  the  respective  values  of  these  deposits  for  road 
building  purposes.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  formed  the  basis  for 
the  standard  specifications  for  these  materials  now  largely  in  use  by  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  province,  which  specifications  have  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Roads  and  Paving  Committee  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 

Investigations  have  also  been  made  of  the  bitumens,  road  oils,  etc.,  from  various 
sources  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  specifications  for  these  materials  adapted 
to  Canadian  climatic  conditions.  The  laboratory  afforded  facilities  for  the  routine 
tes  ting  of  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Toronto-Hamilton  Highway. 

There  is  complete  co-operation  between  the  University  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Highways  of  the  province,  and  the  Deputy  Minister,  Mr  W.  A.  McLean, 
has  installed  much  of  the  equipment  for  testing  bituminous  materials  and  has  also 
supplied  staff  where  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Through  the  latter  Department  the  municipalities  of  the  province  obtained  free 
reports  on  the  materials  submitted  for  road  construction.  In  this  way  a  large  service 
has  been  rendered  to  the  province,  and  the  continued  co-operation  which  is  con- 
templated makes  possible  a  larger  service  for  the  future. 

DEPARTMENT  2— MINING  ENGINEERING. 

PROFESSOR  H.  E.  T.  HAULTAIN,  MESSRS  F.  C.  DYER  AND  J.  T.  KING. 

Investigation  of  the  separation  of  nickel  and  cobalt  for  the  International  Nickel 
Corporation. 

Investigation  into  waste  products  for  a  large  electro  metallurgical  company. 

Investigation  into  the  concentration  of  corundum  from  its  ores  for  the  Manufacturers 
Corundum  Co.  This  involved  the  design  of  a  special  flow  sheet,  adaptation  of 
machinery  therefor,  and  their  incorporation  into  a  concentration  plant  producing 
abrasives. 
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Investigation  of  graphite  ores  for  a  graphite  mining  company. 

Investigation  on  the  problems  of  graphite  concentration  on  varied  ores.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  Canadian  graphite  of  a  higher  grade  than  previously 
obtained. 

Research  on  molybdenum  ores. 

MR  F.  C.   DYER. 

Experimental  work  for  a  steel  tool  company  making  aeroplane  parts,  dies,  gauges,  etc. 
Investigation  for  a  private  firm  on  the  reclamation  of  rubber  from  rubber  wastes. 
Advisory  and  experimental  work  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  graphite 
property. — This  investigation  is  still  continuing. 

MR  J.  T.  KING. 

Investigation  on  the  recovery  of  platinum  and  the  rarer  metals  from  black  sands  for 
a  private  company. 

An  apparatus  was  devised  for  the  accurate  and  rapid  determination  of  metals  in 
ores',  alloys  and  metallurgical  products.  Several  of  these  machines  are  in  successful 
operation. 

DEPARTMENT  3— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

PROFESSOR  R.  W.  ANGUS. 

Study  of  the  Form  of  Intake  for  the  Chippawa-Queenston  Power  Development. 

Investigation  on  the  Losses  in  Open  Channels.  (In  collaboration  with  Mr  J.  J. 
Traill.) 

Both  of  these  researches  are  still  in  progress.  A  confidential  preliminary  report 
has  been  written  on  the  first.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  amount  of  work  will 
be  done  upon  this  this  summer.  Both  investigations  have  to  do  with  the  actual 
designs  of  the  power  plant. 

Aeronautic  Research.  (With  Mr  J.  H.  Parkin.) — (See  below.) 

An  Additional  Source  of  Water  Supply  with  Distribution  Mains  for  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

Investigation  of  a  New  Type  of  Fuel  for  Domestic  Purposes. 

Effect  of  Suction  Lift  on  the  Characteristics  of  a  Pump. 

Properties  of  the  86,000,000  gallon  Pumps  and  their  Motors  at  the  Filtration  Plant, 
Toronto  Island. 

Investigation  of  Gas  Meters  and  their  Errors. 

PROFESSOR  L.  M.  ARKLEY. 

Transmission  of  Heat  Through  Building  Materials. — This  work  was  undertaken 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  materials  used  in  houses  and  factories  and  to  compare 
hollow  tile,  brick,  and  other  materials  of  construction  with  regard  to  the  warmth  of 
the  resulting  structure.  This  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada. 

The  Best  Methods  of  Firing  House  Heating  Furnaces. 

The  Relative  Merits  of  Vacuum  Valves  Used  on  Heating  Systems. 
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Study  of  a  Suitable  Diaphragm  for  the  Hydrogen-Oxygen  Cell. 
The  Economical  Methods  for  Handling  Steam  Power  Plants. 
The  Investigation  of  a  Small  Self-contained  Generator  Set. 

MR  J.  H.  BILLINGS. 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron  in  Bending.— This  covers  a  field  of  work  which  is  quite  new 
and  extends  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  cast  iron. 
Characteristic  of  Springs. 

MR  J.  J.  TRAILL. 

Study  of  Queenston-Chippawa  Intake.    (With  Prof.  Angus.) 

Losses  in  Open  Channels.     (With  Prof.  Angus.) 

Investigation  of  Non-uniform  Flow  in  a  Power  Canal. 

Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  on  Streams  of  Piers  for  Stop  Log  Dams. 

MR  J.  H.  PARKIN. 

A eronautic  Research.  (With  Prof.  Angus.) — This  investigation  is  now  in  progress. 
It  deals  with  airplane  construction  and  the  stresses  in  structures  due  to  wind. 

Turbine  Pump  Characteristics. 

Study  of  the  Governor  on  the  Belliss  and  Marcom  Engine. 

Several  problems  were  solved  while  in  the  service  of  the  British  Acetones  in 
relation  to  heat  transfer  and  other  matters. 


DEPARTMENTS   5  AND   6— APPLIED   CHEMISTRY  AND   CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERING. 
DEAN  W.  H.  ELLIS 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Natural  Gas  Found  in  Ontario. — A  paper  on  this 
research  was  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  23,  237,  1914. 

This  investigation  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  J.  W.  Bain  and  Prof. 
E.  G.  R.  Ardagh  showed  (1)  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  hydrogen, 
carbon  monoxide,  ethylene  and  other  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  are  absent;  (2)  that 
there  are  only  three  principal  constituents  in  all  these  gases,  viz.,  methane,  ethane 
and  nitrogen;  (3)  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  composition  of  gases  from  fields 
many  miles  distant  from  one  another. 

PROFESSOR  J.  WATSON  BAIN. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Natural  Gas  Found  in  Ontario. — See  above  under 
Prof.  W.  H.  Ellis. 

Studies  in  Filtration.  (In  collaboration  with  A.  E.  Wigle.  Published  in  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  6,  672,  1914. — An  investigation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  finely  divided  solids  in  the  filtration  of  liquids,  and  the 
influence  upon  this  of  size  of  particles  an3  of  pressure.  A  comparison  of  this  mode  of 
separation  with  that  of  the  centrifuge  was  also  made. 
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The  Double  Salts  Formed  by  Sodium  and  Potassium  Carbonates.  (In  collaboration 
with  C.  E.  Oliver.  Published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
10,  65,  1916.) — The  transition  points  of  some  double  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates  were  determined.  From  this  and  other  solubility  measurements  a 
crystallization  method  was  deduced  for  obtaining  a  salt  mixture  of  high  potash 
content. 

PROFESSOR  E.  G.  R.  ARDAGH. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Natural  Gas  Found  in  Ontario. — See  under  Prof.  W. 
H.  Ellis. 

Consultant  work  in  devising  analytical  methods  for  munitions. — See  under  Prof.  L. 
J.  Rogers. 

PROFESSOR  L.  J.  ROGERS. 

In  the  analytical  control  of  the  high  explosive  steel  manufactured  in  Ontario,  carried 
out  for  the  Inspection  Department  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  at  Toronto  and 
at  the  branch  laboratories  at  Hamilton  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  new  methods  embody- 
ing speed  and  accuracy  were  evolved. 

A  new  method  of  arsenic  determination  has  been  worked  out,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  published  shortly. 

Investigation  work  on  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid  and  phenol. 

PROFESSOR  MAITLAND  C.  Bos  WELL. 

The  Direct  Determination  of  Oxygen  in  Organic  Compounds. — This  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  35,  284,  1913. 

The  Determination  of  Oxygen  in  Organic  Compons. — This  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  36,  127,  1914. 

In  these  papers  methods  are  described  for  both  the  direct  and  indirect  deter- 
mination of  combined  oxygen  in  organic  compounds.  Prior  to  this  no  direct  method 
for  making  this  determination  was  available.  Further  work  is  proceeding  to  extend 
the  commercial  applicability  of  the  method. 

The  Composition  of  Fusel  Oil.  (In  collaboration  with  J.  L.Gooderham). — This 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  4,  1912. 

The  Fusion  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  with  some  Inorganic  Salts. — This  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  40,  1773,  1918. 

The  Action  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  on  Carbon  Monoxide,  Sodium  Formate,  and 
Sodium  Oxalate. — This  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  40,  1779,  1918. 

The  Fusion  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  with  Several  Phenols  and  Suplhonic  Acids. — This 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  40,  1786,  1918. 

The  Adsorption  of  Arsenious  Acid  by  Ferric  Hydroxide. — This  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  40,  1793,  1918. 

These  last  four  researches  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  J.  V.  Dickson  are  the 
first  of  a  series  having  primarily  to  do  with  the  theory  of  solution,  but  which  has 
already  yielded  practical  results  of  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  organic  compounds. 
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Fusions  with  sodium  hydroxide  are  common  both  in  laboratory  and  industrial 
processes.  These  investigations  have  led  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
chemical  mechanism  of  these  reactions,  the  cause  of  the  losses  in  such  reactions,  and 
a  method  for  overcoming  them.  As  consequences  the  yield  of  carbolic  acid  in  its 
manufacture  from  benzene  sulphonic  acid  has  been  made  almost  quantitative,  and 
the  procedure  for  increasing  the  production  of  /3-naphthol  indicated.  The  work 
upon  the  general  question  of  solution,  of  which  these  researches  form  a  part,  is 
proceeding,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

Experiments  in  Agriculture. 

The  complete  carbon  metabolism  in  fourteen  oat  plant  experiments  as  far  as  the 
seedling  stage  has  been  carried  out  quantitatively  in  closed  systems. 

The  effect  of  sterilization  and  other  treatments  of  soil  upon  the  growth  of  oats 
has  been  studied  in  pot  experiments. 

These  plant  experiments  are  related  to  the  above  work  on  solution. 

Organic  Synthesis. — The  processes  for  the  commercial  production  of  some  dye- 
stuffs,  and  intermediates,  drugs  and  fine  chemicals  from  coal  tar  distillation  products 
were  studied  on  a  laboratory  scale  and  some  of  the  causes  for  low  yield  determined 
and  eliminated. 

The  Resinification  of  Rubber. — A  start  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  resinifi- 
cation  of  rubber  and  its  relation  to  rubber  degeneration. 


DEPARTMENT  7— ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  Professors  Rosebrugh  and  Price  have  spent  a  deal 
of  time  on  special  electrical  and  mechanical  investigations  and  designs  of  apparatus 
for  war  purposes,  e.g.,  wireless  control  of  torpedoes  in  action,  shield  apparatus  for 
certain  types  of  infantry  attack,  signalling  equipment  for  aeroplanes,  etc.  Further 
publicity  is  not  permissible. 

The  above  work,  and  various  matters  growing  out  of  the  use  of  much  building 
space  by  the  Royal  Air  Force,  have  made  time  for  research  work  very  limited. 
However,  the  following  are  some  recent  productions: 

PROFESSOR  T.  R.  ROSEBRUGH. 

A  new  and  general  method  of  calculating  the  performance  of  high  voltage 
transmission  networks  has  recently  been  completed.  The  system  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  is  very  long,  includes  parallel  combinations  of  lines  and 
a  great  closed  loop  176  miles  in  length,  with  many  branch  lines.  Such  combinations 
of  lines  of  different  properties,  with  loads  here  and  there  of  different  value  and  power 
factor,  make  transmission  calculations  exceedingly  difficult  by  any  method  hereto- 
fore available.  The  necessity  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  for  a  practicable 
method  of  calculation  led  to  this  investigation.  The  results  of  the  rigidly  accurate 
general  method  evolved  are  remarkably  simple  in  application  considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem. 
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MR  W.    B.  BUCHANAN. 

During  1917-18  a  thorough  study  was  undertaken  of  the  performance  of  current 
transformers  of  the  single-turn  primary  type  as  used  in  100,000  volt  oil  switches,  and 
other  high  voltage  protective  apparatus.  *  This  problem  also  developed  from  needs 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission.  Some  most  surprising  facts  of  commercial 
importance  were  discovered,  vitally  affecting  the  action  of  selective  and  overload 
apparatus  intended  to  protect  high  voltage  generating  stations  and  sub-stations  from 
damage  by  short-circuits. 

MR  C.  K.  DUFF. 

The  work  on  current  transformers  is  being  extended  this  year  (1918-19).  The 
literature  on  these  instruments  is  limited,  and  remarkable  in  that  it  consists  only  of 
scattered  papers  on  isolated  features  of  special  interest  to  the  various  writers.  No 
one  has  thoroughly  treated  the  general  properties  of  such  transformers,  and  typical 
considerations  in  detail  which  affect  their  design  and  performance.  Mr  Duff  has 
under  way  investigations  and  theoretical  work  necessary  to  develop  a  reliable 
general  theory  for  calculation  and  design. 

PROFESSOR  H.  W.  PRICE. 

For  some  years  attention  has  been  given  periodically  to  the  problem  of  non- 
inductive  shunts  for  use  in  alternating  current  measurements.  Some  months  ago, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr  Duff,  the  secret  of  designing  truly  non-inductive  shunts 
was  discovered. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  of  automatically  holding  constant  the  frequency 
of  an  alternator.  Recently  a  method  was  evolved  capable  of  holding  instantaneous 
frequency  correct  to  within  A-  of  one  per  cent,  and  average  frequency  within  T^ 
of  one  per  cent.  The  method  is  valuable  for  scientific  work  involving  frequency 
control,  and  promises  commercial  value  in  controlling  frequency  of  large  electric 
generating  plants. 

A  recent  development  is  a  new  form  of  seconds  clock  for  highly  accurate  measure- 
ments of  time.  This  clock  is  electrically  operated  and  gravity  controlled.  It  has 
no  need  for  and  does  not  include  an  escapement,  and  lubrication  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary, and  to  be  avoided.  The  three  outstanding  features  of  the  mechanism  are — 
(1)  extreme  simplicity;  (2)  inherent  causes  of  rate  variation  of  the  pendulum  can 
be  compensated  in  this  simple  mechanism  which  can  not  be  compensated  in  escape- 
ment mechanisms;  and  (3)  as  lubrication  is  unnecessary,  the  clock  when  rated  can 
run  for  many  years  without  being  disturbed,  whereas  oiled  escapements  must  be 
dismantled  every  three  or  four  years  with  consequent  loss  of  all  previous  work  on 
accurate  rating. 

Investigation  of  magneto  ignition  equipment  for  automobiles  to  determine  the 
losses  in  metal  carriers  for  cables  leading  to  spark  plugs. 

Investigation  of  relative  annual  costs  of  power  losses  involved  in  power  trans- 
mission by  wood-split  and  cast-iron  pulleys  in  leather  belts. 

Study  of  the  properties  of  carbon,  carbon-graphite,  and  graphite-copper  brushes 
for  electrical  machinery;  electrical  characteristics  and  friction  coefficients. 
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MR  A.  R.  ZIMMER. 

Considerable  work,  has  been  done  on  compounds  for  impregnating  transformer 
and  motor  coils. 

Certain  bakelite  compounds  were  investigated  to  find  the  cause  of  insulation 
failures  under  comparatively  low  voltage  long  applied  after  easily  standing  much 
higher  voltage.  The  trouble  was  ultimately  traced  to  a  constituent  of  the  raw 
material. 

MR  W.  S.  GUEST. 

Investigation  of  electric  leakage,  in  different  weather  conditions,  through  smoke 
coatings  on  glass  insulators  in  telegraph  lines  near  steam  railroads. 

MR  W.  P.  DOBSON. 

An  investigation  of  electrical  disturbances  occurring  in  high-tension  transmis- 
sion lines  in  Ontario  was  undertaken.  The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Association  furnished  the  remuneration  of  the  Research  Fellow,  Mr  Dobson, 
by  subscription.  The  experimental  work  was  carried  out  on  the  transmission  lines 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  the  Toronto  Hydro-Electric  System,  and 
the  Toronto  Power  Co.  A  large  mass  of  data  was  collected  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  disturbances  in  transmission  lines  arising  in  very  large  systems  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes.  Difficulties  in  telephone  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  were  also 
studied.  The  results  were  partially  analyzed  and  reported  upon.  A  complete 
analysis  was  not  possible  in  the  time  at  his  disposal,  but  much  of  this  data  has  since 
been  of  value  to  the  Power  Companies  concerned. 

DEPARTMENT  8— METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING. 
PROFESSOR  G.  A.  GUESS. 

A  Process  for  Electrolytically  Refining  Nickel. — Presented  at  the  35th  general 
meeting  of  the  American  Electro  Chemical  Society  1919. 

An  electrolytic  process  has  been  devised  for  depositing  nickel  of  a  high  degree  of 
purity  from  a  bath  of  nickel  sulphate  carrying  finely  divided  calcium  carbonate 
suspended,  and  with  anodes  of  crude  nickel  containing  copper  and  iron.  The  details 
of  the  series  of  operations  starting  with  the  converter  matte  and  including  the 
recovery  of  rare  metals  from  the  cell  mud  and  anode  slime  have  been  worked  out. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 

MAITLAND  C.  BOSWELL, 
Secretary,  Committee  of  Management, 
School  of  Engineering  Research. 
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Statements  of  Research  Work 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS 

I. — DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Ever  since  1892  "the  prosecution  of  a  selected  research"  has  been  required 
of  students  in  the  honour  department  of  chemistry  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  In  this  we  differ  from  the  practice  of  the  American  universities,  and 
anticipated  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  University  of 
London,  which  was  strongly  against  restricting  instruction  in  research  to  the 
students  of  a  "superuniversity"  (as  they  termed  it)  to  which  none  but  graduates 
are  admitted.  We  also  anticipated  (by  twenty  years)  the  recommendations  of 
the  recent  Royal  Commission's  report  on  the  teaching  of  science  in  England,  in 
which  they  urge  a  fourth  year  of  research  after  three  years'  preliminary  study;  we 
have  the  advantage  over  the  English  Universities  that  here  this  fourth  year  is 
obligatory,  whereas  there  a  student  may  leave  the  University  with  his  degree 
after  the  three  years'  preliminary  training. 

During  the  last  four  years,  we  have  had  no  regular  "fourth  year"  in  Chemistry, 
all  our  men  as  soon  as  they  were  qualified  having  joined  the  Colours  or  enlisted 
under  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board.  The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Applied 
Chemistry  have  furnished  over  eighty  trained  chemists  for  the  work  of  the  war. 

Another  important  provision  for  training  men  in  chemical  research  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  annually  appointed  "Assistants"  in  the  chemical  laboratory  have 
half  their  time  reserved  for  research  work,  and  are  required  to  undertake  such  work 
as  a  condition  of  their  appointment.  This  arrangement  has  enabled  us  to  secure 
competent  men  for  positions  which  would  otherwise  offer  but  little  attraction,  and 
has  enabled  many  a  student  to  carry  to  completion  a  research  begun  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

In  1913-14,  the  last  year  before  the  war  began,  we  had  sixteen  men  engaged  in 
research,  exclusive  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  department. 

Of  the  men  who  graduated  under  these  conditions,  sixteen  now  fill  professorial 
chairs  in  the  Universities  of  England,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  excluding 
those  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  affiliated  institutions.  By  far  the  greater 
number,  however,  fill  executive  or  technical  positions  in  Government  or  Municipal 
service,  and  in  agricultural,  industrial,  and  research  institutions. 

In  the  past  our  men  have  found  it  much  easier  to  obtain  such  positions  in  the 
United  States  than  at  home,  and  more  than  one  chemical  industry  has  been  founded 
and  built  up  by  them  in  that  country.  We  hope  that  the  attention  now  being 
directed  to  the  importance  of  chemical  research  may  remedy  this  situation,  other- 
wise our  normal  output  of  research  men  will  continue  to  be  more  than  this  country 
will  absorb,  and  the  large  number  of  young  men  now  entering  the  course  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  emigrate. 

W.  LASH  MILLER, 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry, 

University  of  Toronto. 
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II. — DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS. 

During  the  two  years  previous  to  September  1918,  the  senior  members  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Department  of  Physics  were  engaged  on  a  research  for  the  Admiralty 
on  the  Natural  Gases  of  Canada.  Over  eighty  samples  of  gas  from  as  many  wells 
ranging  from  Ontario  to  British  Columbia  have  been  analyzed  for  their  nitrogen 
and  helium  contents  and  for  their  radio-activities.  Minor  researches  have  been 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  above  on  the  solubility  of  gases  in  the  liquefied 
paraffins  and  the  thermal  constants  of  these  paraffins.  The  work  was  most  exact- 
ing, entailing  many  hours  of  night  labour  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  laboratory 
work  with  an  already  decreased  staff.  The  results  obtained  will  be  of  great  value 
both  from  the  purely  scientific  and  from  the  industrial  point  of  view.  Two  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  were  the  probable  source  and  history  of  the  natural  gases  and 
the  manufacture  of  helium  for  use  in  dirigibles. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  three  members  of  the  regular  staff  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  Department  has  endeavoured  to  continue  the  policy  of  engaging  assistant 
demonstrators  sufficient  in  number  to  ensure  the  proper  discharge  of  routine  duties 
by  half-time  service,  on  the  understanding  that  the  other  half  time  be  devoted  to 
research.  Researches  at  the  present  time  are  being  carried  out  on  several  problems 
relating  to  colloidal  solutions,  which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  many  manu- 
facturing processes.  A  special  development  of  the  last  year  has  been  the  under- 
taking of  several  researches  having  to  do  with  the  purely  scientific  aspect  of  the 
action  of  rubber  in  various  states.  For  these  rubber  researches  the  Department  has 
had  the  very  enthusiastic  support,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  of  the  scientific  experts 
connected  with  the  various  large  rubber  companies  in  Toronto,  as  well  as  the 
co-operation  of  professors  in  allied  departments. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  graduate  students  engaged  in  research,  two 
of  whom  have  been  granted  Studentships  by  the  Honorary  Advisory  Council,  and 
are  consequently  devoting  their  whole  time  to  research  problems. 

During  the  present  year  the  following  graduate  courses  are  being  given  by  the 
Department  of  Physics : — 

Professor  Burton :  The  Theory  of  Relativity,  Vector  Analysis  and  its  Applica- 
tion in  Experimental  Science. 

Professor  Satterly :  The  Theory  of  Measurements,  Osmotic  Pressure  and  Vapour 
Pressure  Phenomena. 

Five  research  papers  were  published  during  1917-18,  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  one  candidate  has  been  granted  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

E.  F.  BURTON, 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 

University  of  Toronto. 
\ 

III. — DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Geology  is  essentially  an  inductive  science  requiring  research  work  in  the  field 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  rocks^  to  map  their  extent,  and  to  learn  their 
attitudes  and  relationships  to  one  another;  and  also  research  in  laboratories  and 
with  the  microscope,  as  well  as  the  collection  and  determination  of  fossils  to  fix  the 
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age  of  formations.  In  this  way  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
the  preparation  of  reports  of  the  results  obtained  the  spare  time  of  members  of 
the  staff  in  geology  is  occupied  both  summer  and  winter.  With  only  a  few  excep- 
tions when  visits  were  made  to  Europe  for  objects  connected  with  geology  or  the 
installation  of  museums,  the  members  of  the  staff  have  spent  part  or  all  of  every 
vacation  in  field  work  and  during  the  winter  have  prepared  reports  or  papers 
embodying  the  results.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  become  recog- 
nized authorities  in  their  respective  departments  and  that  their  work  is  approved 
and  quoted  not  only  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  but  in  the  Old  World  also. 

So  many  subjects  have  been  studied  in  the  field,  and  the  number  of  separate 
publications  of  the  staff  is  so  large  that  a  mere  list  of  the  titles  would  require  much 
space.  On  that  account  a  brief  mention  of  the  more  important  subjects  studied  by 
one  or  other  of  the  staff  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 
The  subjects  of  research  have  been  of  a  varied  kind,  many  of  them  having  a  distinct 
economic  object,  others  being  more  in  the  line  of  pure  science.  - 

Main  Subjects  of  Research. 

The  Lignite  coal  region  of  Southern  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Canada. 

The  Gold  Regions  of  Western  and  Northern  Ontario. 

The  Michipicoten  and  other  Iron  Regions  of  Ontario. 

The  Sudbury  Nickel  Region. 

The  Palaeontology  and  Stratigraphy  of  the  Toronto  Region  and  other  parts  of 
Ontario. 

The  Vertebrate  fossils  of  the  Red  Deer  River. 

The  Glacial  and  Interglacial  beds  of  Toronto. 

The  Study  of  Ancient  Shore  Lines,  such  as  the  Iroquois  Beach. 

The  Study  of  Ancient  Ice  Ages,  such  as  that  of  the  Huronian  and  Permo- 
Carboniferous. 

The  results  are  embodied  in  more  than  twenty  Government  reports  (Bureau  of 
Mines  of  Ontario  and  Mines  Branch  at  Ottawa)  and  in  perhaps  eighty  shorter 
papers  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  various  scientific  journals.  Some  of  these  contributions  to  science  have  been 
made  use  of  in  standard  works  of  reference,  such  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and 
the  Face  de  la  Terre,  and  in  well-known  text-books  in  English,  French,  and 
German. 

Being  only  three  in  number,  the  members  of  the  staff  in  Geology  have  found 
their  hours  of  teaching  too  fully  occupied  with  undergraduate  students  in  Arts  and 
Applied  Science  to  permit  of  extensive  courses  of  post-graduate  instruction.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  our  fourth  year  Honour  work  is  of  the  grade  required 
for  first  year  post-graduate  students  in  the  best  American  universities,  and  the 
stand  which  our  men  have  taken  in  these  universities  confirm  this. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  staff  few  students  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue in  post-graduate  work  so  as  to  obtain  the  doctor's  degree;  but  a  number  of 
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promising  geologists  in  the  Survey  at  Ottawa  and  elsewhere  received  their  first 
inspiration  towards  research  at  Toronto  and  as  field  assistants  of  Toronto  professors. 
Plans  made  for  more  extended  post-graduate  work  have  been  interfered  with  by 
lack  of  students  in  Honour  Geology  owing  to  the  war;  but  it  is  hoped  that  things 
will  presently  become  normal  in  this  respect. 

A.  P.  COLEMAN, 

Professor  of  Geology, 

University  of  Toronto. 


IV. — DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

/.     Relation  of  Department  to  Industrial  Research. 

It  is  considered  that  the  chief  outlook  is  in  relation  to  the  fisheries  and  de- 
pendent industries.  The  scientific  work  has  been  under  organization  for  a  number 
of  years  and  recently  through  Dr  A.  G.  Huntsman.  The  arrangement  now  in 
force  is  that  the  Dominion  Department  of  Naval  Service,  through  the  Biological 
Board  of  Canada  and  its  Biological  Expert,  Dr  Huntsman,  undertakes  the  chief 
maintenance  of  the  work,  while  Dr  Huntsman  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Biology  supervises  the  work  of  staff  and  students.  There  are 
facilities  for  post-graduate  work,  for  which  the  necessary  fellowship  stipends  can 
be  assured. 

II.     Possible  Extensions. 

(a)  Organization  of  scientific  work  for  the  fisheries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
In  my  experience  the  provincial  authorities  have  always  shown  a  sympathetic 
attitude  on  this  question  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  this  Department 
to  begin  such  work.    These  attempts  have  failed  because  of  the  teaching  obligations 
of  every  member  of  the  staff.    Either  a  natural  history  survey  must  be  organized 
or  at  least  one  full-time  man,  scientifically  trained  for  fisheries  work  must  be  made 
available.    The  situation  is  now  more  critical  than  previously,  since  the  provincial 
authorities   propose   to    take    the   fishing   privileges   more    directly   under   their 
control. 

(b)  Research  in  economic  entomology  should  be  fostered  by  better  connections 
with  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  with  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, so  that  some  facilities  and  outlook  might  be  afforded  for  students  in  this 
important  field  of  conservation. 

(c)  Scientific  animal  breeding  should  be  provided  for  in  the  University  as  is  done 
elsewhere  and  the  work  should  be  linked  up  with  that  in  agriculture  and  fur 
farming. 

B.  A.  BENSLEY, 

Professor  of  Zoology, 

University  of  Toronto- 
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FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry  happily  early  in  its  existence  came  into  close  relation 
with  the  Commission  of  Conservation  and  through  this  agency  was  enabled  to 
have  its  staff  and  some  of  its  students  occupied  regularly  through  the  summer 
months  in  research  work  in  the  field.  There  has  also  been  established  a  few  years 
ago  a  Forest  Products  laboratory  by  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  in  connection 
with  McGill  University,  and  a  branch  of  it  was  lately  established  in  Vancouver. 
This  is  sufficient  for  research  work  in  laboratory. 

The  phases  of  research  work  in  the  field  have  so  far  been  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  fire  and  methods  of  logging  on  reproduction  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  new  crop. 
This  study  was  first  made  in  a  wholesale  manner  on  a  2,000  square  mile  sample  area, 
the  Trent  watershed,  and  in  British  Columbia;  and  now  is  carried  on  in  a  detailed 
manner  by  the  establishment  of  small  permanent  sample  plots  under  varying  con- 
ditions, to  be  minutely  measured  up  and  recorded  and  re-measured  from  time  to 
time. 

These  investigations  are  carried  on  without  expense  to  the  University,  various 
paper  and  pulp  companies  and  provincial  forest  services  co-operating  with  the  Com- 
mission in  financing  the  work,  which  is  in  direct  charge  of  Dr  Howe. 

Tree  diseases  are  studied  in  particular  in  the  department  of  botany,  two  students 
of  the  Faculty  having  been  employed  in  such  research.  In  this  respect  enlargement 
is  needed,  since  forest  values  of  considerable  amount  are  involved  in  their  ravages. 

B.  E.  FERNOW, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 

University  of  Toronto. 


The  Need  of  Men  for  Industrial  Research 


On  February  8th,  Dr  Jewett,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Institute  on  "Industrial  Re- 
search" made  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Dr  Jewett  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
this  topic.  Trained  as  an  engineer  in  a  technical 
school  having  more  or  less  the  standard  scholastic 
ideas  of  the  time  as  to  the  proper  form  of  an 
engineering  course,  chance,  as  he  says,  threw 
him  in  the  way  of  spending  four  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  Physical,  Mathematical 
and  Chemical  Research  under  Professor  A.  A. 
Michelson.  The  novitiate  under  the  tutelage  of 
a  master  seeker  after  truth  in  the  realm  of 
Physical  Science  completed,  he  again  took  up  the 
engineering  profession  as  graduate  student  and 
instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  on  the  completion  of  the  work 
chance  again  threw  him  back  into  the  research 
field — this  time  on  the  industrial  side.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  research  and  engineering  activities  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System,  latterly  as  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  which  is 
the  research,  development  and  manufacturing 
part  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  During  the 
time  which  spans  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
organized  industrial  research  in  America,  the 
entire  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  engineering  work 
in  the  telephone  field  has  changed  from  one  of 
inventive  experimentation  and  rule  of  thumb 
methods  to  one  in  which  the  principles  of  science 
govern  practically  every  important  action. 

Dr  Jewett  gave  glimpses  of  the  industrial 
research  situation  and  its  problems  which  to-day 
command  popular  interest  on  account  of  what 
Germany  was  able  to  do  before  the  war,  what 
the  allies  accomplished  during  its  progress  and 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  reconstruction 
period.  The  results  of  research  work  during 
the  war  have  been  simply  astounding.  Few, 
however,  realize  the  price  these  have  cost  or 
appreciate  fully  the  reactions  on  the  orderly 
peace-time  life  of  the  nations  brought  about  the 
diversion  of  our  educational  and  research 
energies  toward  the  one  common  purpose  of 
human  destruction.  By  robbing  the  colleges, 
universities  and  industries  of  their  trained  scien- 


tists and  employing  them  in  war's  scientific 
sweat-shop,  it  was  inevitable  that  stupendous 
results  should  be  obtained.  By  so  doing  how- 
ever we  cut  off  completely  the  possibility  of 
further  advances  into  the  realms  of  the  unknown 
and  likewise  destroyed  our  chance  of  developing 
new  men  to  carry  on  the  investigational  work  of 
the  old  when  the  latter  were  worn  out. 

"While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  the 
exact  situation  elsewhere  in  the  world,  I  do 
know  that  we  in  the  United  States  had  early  in 
the  summer  of  1918  arrived  at  the  state  where 
scientific  man-producing  machinery  no  longer 
existed.  Practically  all  of  our  investigators  and 
those  best  competent  to  develop  a  new  genera- 
tion of  investigators  were  somewhere  in  the 
Service,  but  even  if  many  of  them  had  remained 
in  their  laboratories  there  was  no  human  material 
for  them  to  develop.  The  young  men  of  college 
or  university  calibre  not  already  in  the  army  or 
the  navy  were  in  military  training  camps  or 
schools." 

But  despite  all  these  tangible  evidences  of  the 
alarming  decrease  in  the  essential  raw  human 
material,  projects  were  being  started  daily  for 
the  establishment  of  industrial  research  labora- 
tories in  connection  with  all  manner  of  civilian 
and  military  organizations.  The  common 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  construct  a  building  or  buildings,  put  in 
some  machinery  and  instruments,  gather  to- 
gether a  few  human  beings,  label  the  whole  a 
research  laboratory  and  proceed  to  "research". 
It  is  clear  that  such  undertakings  without  the 
right  kind  of  human  material  and  an  atmosphere 
sympathetic  to  industrial  research  development 
is  but  a  sink  for  money  and  hopes  which  is 
second  only  to  a  salted  gold  mine.  The  salient 
thing  to  be  understood  is  that  the  research 
activities  have  grown  and  not  been  formed  in 
any  haphazard  or  over-night  fashion.  This  fact 
is  equally  true  in  every  large  successful  industrial 
research  organization  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. 

"Even  to-day  and  despite  the  aggregation  of 

human  material  resources  which  have  placed  our 

laboratories    in    the    front    rank    of    industrial 

*  research  organizations,  there  are  on  my  list  a 

large  number  of  problems  which  we  are  not  in  a 
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position  to  undertake.  These  problems,  which 
are  directly  and  solely  in  the  communication 
field,  are  problems  of  major  interest  to  the 
industry  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are 
absolutely  sure  they  can  be  solved  with  positive 
results  of  inestimable  value  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
provided  only  that  their  solution  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  application  of  well-organized 
industrial  research.  Why  then  do  these  problems 
lie  essentially  untouched?  Is  it  because  of  a  lack 
of  material  facilities,  of  money,  of  courage  to  go 
ahead,  or  the  feeling  that  these  particular  re- 
searches will  not  recommend  themselves  to  the 
business  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  com- 
mercial destinies  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems?  It  is  none  of  these.  The  answer  is 
the  simple,  three-lettered  word  'men'.  Not 
mere  human  male  bipeds  but  men  endowed  by 
nature  with  at  least  a  modicum  of  the  spirit  of 
scientific  research  to  which  has  been  added, 
either  through  fortune,  personal  initiative, 
parental  solicitude  or  a  far-sighted  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  that  orderly  training  and 
opportunity  for  expansion  of  intellect  without 
which  natural  talents  are  of  little  avail. 

There  is,  however,  not  unanimity  with  regard 
to  the  best  method  to  be  employed  for  bringing 
about  the  desired  result.  From  whatever  point 
we^viewr  the  problem  it  seems  clear  that  the 
agency  for  producing  the  trained  investigator 
must  be  outside  and  distinct  from  the  industrial 
research  field.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  also 
that  this  agency  must  be  in  some  way  intimately 
associated  with  the  field  of  so-called  pure  scien- 
tific research;  that  is,  the  form  of  research 
intended  primarily  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  that 
form  of  research  intended  primarily  to  attain  a 
certain  desirable  objective  through  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  research  methods.  Two  courses 
only  appear  promising: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  limited  number  of 
large  research  laboratories  which  are  endowed 
either  by  the  State  or  other  private  or  corporate 
munificence;  or 

2.  The  stimulation  of  scientific  research  in  a 
more  diverse  fashion  through  the  universities  and 
higher  educational  institutions. 

The  success  of  the  first  plan  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  state  would  appear  to  involve 
a  concentration  at  the  limited  number  of  research 
institutions  of  practically  all  the  country's  lead- 
ing scientists  qualified  to  engage  in  fundamental 


research  or  in  the  proper  instruction  of  men  for 
the  industrial  field.  This  would  tend  largely  to 
deprive  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
services  of  all  the  men  with  a  research  trend  of 
mind  and  leave  them  with  an  atmosphere  wholly 
pedagogical  in  character.  Far  more  serious  than 
the  mere  absence  from  the  University  Faculty  of 
the  advanced  thinkers,  would  be  the  fact  that 
such  absence  would  bring  about  a  condition  in 
which  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate  properly 
qualified  young  men  to  take  up  scientific  research 
as  a  life  pursuit. 

Considerations  such  as  these  tend  toward  an 
adoption  of  the  second  alternative.  Such  a  plan 
does  not  and  should  not  contemplate  making 
every  so-called  university  or  college  a  centre  of 
research.  Financial  and  legislative  assistance, 
of  whatever  form,  should  be  reserved  for  those 
institutions  which  are  equipped  or  can  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  men  and  facilities 
for  carrying  on  properly  the  work  of  research  and 
training.  In  order  that  the  spirit  of  research  and 
the  direct  benefits  which  accrue  from  it  should 
become  generally  known,  the  institutions  which 
are  chosen  for  carrying  on  this  work  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  located  where  they  can  draw 
from  the  best  elements  of  the  population  and 
where  their  work  will  be  under  the  immediate 
scrutiny  of  the  citizens.  While  energies  should 
not  be  scattered  through  diffuse  grants  of  aid, 
no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  a  research  atmosphere  in  any 
institution  which  can  by  any  chance  aspire  to 
qualify  as  a  centre.  In  the  United  States  the 
responsibilities  of  formulating  general  policies, 
correlating  and  concentrating  efforts  in  any 
desired  direction  and  acting  as  a  general  clearing 
house  and  advisory  body  for  the  multifarious 
research  activities  of  the  country  have  been 
delegated  to  a  National  Research  Council.  The 
plan  now  actively  under  consideration  and  which 
is  of  most  interest  to  those  engaged  in  industrial 
research  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  well-paid  research  professorships  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry  in  as  many  of  the  leading 
universities  as  can  qualify  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  the  work.  These  professorships,  if  estab- 
lished, would  require  that  the  holder  devote  the 
major  part  of  his  time  to  the  carrying  on  or 
direction  of  research  work  and  that  but  a  limited 
part  of  his  time  be  allotted  to  teaching. 

In  addition  to  these  research  professorships, 
the  plan  contemplates  the  provision  of  research 
fellowships  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  to  be 
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awarded  for  a  period  of  years  not  to  exceed  five, 
to  men  who  have  shown  themselves  fitted  for 
such  fellowships.  As  the  requirements  for 
fellowship  award  would  tend  toward  the  selec- 
tion of  mature  men  as  distinguished  from  those 
but  recently  graduated,  the  plan  provides  for  a 
fellowship  emolument  sufficiently  high  so  that 
the  recipient,  even  if  married  and  with  a  family, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  accept  and  devote  his 
entire  time  to  research  investigation,  save  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  which  he  might  be 
encouraged  to  devote  to  the  instruction  of 
younger  research  men. 

The  methods  of  handling  industrial  research 
itself  have  in  the  United  States  taken  a  definite 
form.  "With  us  we  have  a  condition  of  great 
centralized  industries,  such  as  the  electrical 
manufacturing  companies,  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  system,  the  steel  and  oil  industries  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  each  one  of  which  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  maintain  adequately  a  large 
and  well-rounded-out  research  organization 
competent  to  handle  any  of  the  numerous  pro- 
blems which  present  themselves.  Next,  we  have 
a  large  group  of  industries,  the  individual  units 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size  but  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  justify  the  complete  research 
staff  which  might  be  needed  to  cover  all  of  the 
problems.  For  this  class  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  toward  an  association  of  the  different  units 
for  the  general  support  of  a  research  organization 
available  to  all  of  the  industries  and  to  which 
will  go  all  of  those  problems  which  are  of  general 
interest  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Finally, 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  small  industries  and 
businesses,  no  one  of  which  could  hope  to  main- 
tain a  research  organization  and  which  are  too 


small  and  too  widely  scattered  to  permit  readily 
of  associated  efforts  such  as  those  just  outlined. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  each  one  of  these 
smaller  industries  be  accorded  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  a  proper  solution  of  their 
problems.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  needs  of 
this  industrial  class  are  likely  to  be  met  through 
the  establishment  of  commercial  research 
organizations  rather  widely  distributed  over  the 
country  and  tending  at  some  general  degree  to 
a  specialization  of  effort.  To  these  organizations 
the  individual  industries  can  bring  their  pro- 
blems for  solution,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  now  go  to  consulting  engineers  for  advice. 
It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  this  service 
might  be  rendered  by  a  Government  supported  by 
research  organization  with  one  or  many  labora- 
tories. There  are  large  difficulties  in  such  a 
plan,  however,  principal  among  which  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  as  high  a  standard 
of  scientific  and  technical  ability  as  could  be 
maintained  in  a  non-Governmental  organiza- 
tion". 

Dr  Jewett  showed  a  large  number  of  slides 
illustrating  various  problems  under  way  in  his 
laboratory. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Provincial 
Government  stood  prepared  to  recommend  that 
financial  assistance  be  appropriated  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  aid  research.  The  Hon.  Mr  Justice 
Middleton  seconded  the  resolution  and  urged 
adequate  support.  Appreciative  remarks  were 
also  made  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer  on  behalf  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  by  Dr  A.  B. 
Macallum,  Chairman  of  the  Honorary  Advisory 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 


The  Month's  Events  in  University  Circles 


Prominent  Alumnus  Lectures  at  the 
University 

On  February  12th,  the  second  address  in  the 
series  on  Reconstruction  Problems  was  delivered 
in  the  Physics  Building  by  Dean  Sellery  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — one  of  the  many 
graduates  of  Toronto  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  American  Universities.  After 
graduating  here  in  1897,  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  was 
then  appointed  a  member  of  the  staff  in  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  On  the  death  of  President  Van  Rise 
in  November  1918,  Dean  Birge  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  and  Professor  Sellery,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History  became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Arts. 

Dean  Sellery 's  subject  was  "The  Relation  of  the 
University  to  the  State" — with  reference  especi- 
ally to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  opened 
his  address  by  a  eulogy  of  President  Van  Hise, 
who  after  reaching  the  age  of  forty-five  as  a 
geologist  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Government  entered  on  the  work  of  university 
administration.  In  this  work  he  brought  an 
original,  self-reliant,  highly-trained  mind,  and 
carried  out  in  Wisconsin  a  most  interesting 
educational  experiment.  He  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  minimize  the  importance  of  research 
in  university  work.  "While  it  is  a  first  duty  of 
the  university",  he  declared,  "to  impart  know- 
ledge to  those  entering  its  doors,  it  is  also  its 
duty  to  advance  knowledge.  The  scholars  of 
the  university  must  create  other  scholars.  An 
institution  which  simply  transmitted  the  know- 
ledge of  the  past  would  be  merely  a  school." 
Nevertheless,  it  was  to  the  work  of  disseminating 
knowledge  that  he  chiefly  devoted  his  rare  gifts 
of  imagination  and  organization,  and  his  achieve- 
ment was  such  that  the  name  of  Wisconsin  is 
known  throughout  the  educational  world. 

The  ideal  which  Van  Hise  set  before  himself 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "the  development  of 
government  by  experts,  a  completely  co-ordi- 
nated and  broadly  expanded  system  of  education 
which  aims  to  give  a  training  to  each  child 
adapted  to  his  needs,  and  an  opportunity  for  all 
to  continue  education  throughout  life".  Dean 
Sellery's  address  consisted  in  a  description  of 


some  few  of  the  activities  by  means  of  which 
the  university  seeks  to  attains  these  aims.  Van 
Hise  maintained  that  to  restrict  education  to  the 
young  was  to  make  impossible,  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  the  wide  dissemination  of 
accumulated  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
before  it  can  become  a  real  human  possession. 
Accordingly  the  University  of  Wisconsin  through 
its  Extension  Department  gives  instruction  in  a 
great  number  of  subjects  to  adults  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  This  instruction  is  partly  by  corres- 
pondence but  chiefly  by  classes  held  in  factories, 
shops,  and  school  houses.  An  expert  instructor 
studies  the  problems  of  the  brass  polishers  or 
foundrymen  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  con- 
ducts experiments  for  them  in  new  methods  and 
writes  a  text-book  covering  the  work  which  is 
done  in  the  shop.  Classes  are  held  to  teach 
foreigners  the  English  language  or  the  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  citizenship,  where  no  pro- 
vision for  doing  so  has  been  made  by  the  munici- 
pality; as  soon  as  the  municipality  will  take  over 
the  work  the  University  withdraws.  About  700 
debating  societies  have  been  organized  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  University  furnishes  them 
with  lists  of  subjects  for  debate  together  with  a 
small  package  library  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  dealing  with  the  question.  Extension 
courses  are  given  in  a  multitude  of  subjects  to 
many  different  classes  of  people,  including 
graduate  courses  in  special  diseases  for  doctors 
in  many  different  localities. 

In  the  University  proper,  there  are  also  many 
unusual  manifestations  of  the  conception  of  a 
university  as  an  expert  servant  of  the  people. 
For  example  there  is  the  Legislative  Bureau 
where  legislators  may  have  their  bills  put  in 
legal  form,  and  where  they  may  find  out  what  has 
been  the  experience  of  other  States  or  other 
countries  in  regard  to  many  of  the  proposed 
legislative  experiment.  The  University  Hospital 
has  on  its  staff  seven  specialists  who  make  a 
minute  examination  of  each  student's  physical 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The 
students  receive  free  medical  attendance  and 
are  encouraged  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment even  for  the  most  trivial  ailments.  For  a 
small  fee,  members  of  their  families  from  any 
part  of  the  state  may  come  to  the  hospital  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
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It  is  a  novel  and  highly  valuable  experiment 
in  education  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
is  making.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  exhibited  to-day  so  great  faith  in  the 
transforming  power  of  education  and  in  the 
supreme  importance  of  giving  every  member  of 
a  democracy,  young  and  old,  literate  and  illite- 
rate, whatever  intellectual  stimulus  and  direc- 
tion he  is  capable  of  receiving. 

British  Labour  and  Reconstruction 

As  Great  Britain  gave  to  the  New  World  her 
concept  of  democracy,  so  she  is  destined  to  point 
the  way  to  self-government  in  industry,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey, 
who  delivered  an  exceptionally  lucid  address  on 
British  Labour  and  Reconstruction  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  on 
February  7th.  From  personal  observation  and 
study,  Mr  Kellogg  gave  an  account  of  the  indus- 
trial, political,  and  international  movements  in 
the  ranks  of  British  labour. 

In  the  industrial  field,  the  war  has  brought 
to  the  front  the  ''shop  stewards",  a  class  of  leaders 
whose  influence  antidates  trade  unionism. 
When  the  trade  unions  surrendered  their  estab- 
lished restrictions  for  the  period  of  the  war,  they 
rendered  possible  the  necessary  increase  of  out- 
put, but  they  opened  the  way  to  much  local 
friction  as  a  result  of  the  changes  which  were 
made.  The  government  tribunals  were  so  over- 
burdened with  work  that  the  hearing  of  griev- 
ances was  postponed  for  months,  wages  lagged 
behind  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  in  some 
cases  strikes  occurred.  In  these  disputes,  since 
the  union  officials  had  agreed  not  to  promote 
strikes,  the  shop  stewards,  influential  senior 
workers  who  were  bound  by  no  such  agreements, 
became  the  natural  leaders  of  insurgent  labour 
and  often  secured  what  they  demanded. 

The  policy  of  the  shop  stewards  was  charac- 
terized by  a  new  philosophy — a  belief  that  the 
workers  were  entitled  to  a  voice  not  only  in  the 
determination  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  but 
also  in  management.  While  this  belief  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Bolshevism,  it  is  native  in 
origin.  It  has  led  to  the  conception  of  a  new 
industrial  constitutionalism  which  has  points  of 
resemblance  both  to  industrial  unionism  and  to 
guild  socialism.  Industrial  unionism,  which 
involves  the  combination  of  workers  of  all  the 
crafts  employed  in  a  modern  industry,  lends  itself 
to  the  support  of  such  an  institution  as  the  works 


committee.  Guild  socialism,  hitherto  the  creed 
of  a  theoretical  group,  appears  in  practical  form 
in  the  programme  of  the  miners,  which  involves 
ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  state  and  their 
management,  to  an  increasing  extent,  by  the 
miners  themselves.  Methods  are  now  being 
worked  out  by  which  constitutional  government 
can  be  applied  in  industry. 

Some  employers  are  contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Mr  Kellogg  quoted  the 
scheme  of  self-government  in  operation  in  the 
Reynold  works  in  Manchester.  Committees  of 
workers  have  charge  of  the  "amenities"  and 
"welfare  work"  (including  sanitation,  accident 
benefits,  ventilation,  etc.),  and  a  shop  stewards' 
committee  of  ten  men  elected  by  the  workers  in 
the  plant  deals  with  various  shop  conditions. 
This  committee  takes  up  questions  of  the  de- 
marcation of  machines,  the  class  of  labour  to  be 
employed,  and  matters  of  discipline.  It  is  a 
little  more  severe  than  the  management  would 
be.  Under  the  system  the  men  are  no  longer, 
mere  machine-tenders.  Through  participation 
in  the  management  they  gain  a  better  idea  of 
the  problems  involved,  and  their  mental  energy 
is  set  free.  This  is  in  Mr  Kellogg's  opinion  a 
revolution  as  great  as  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
"You  have  turned  a  cog-wheel  back  into  a  man." 

The  greatest  step  forward  in  industrial  states- 
manship during  the  war  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Whitley  Committee.  This  body,  on  which  labour 
was  represented,  has  reported  in  favour  of  super- 
vision of  conditions  in  certain  grades  of  sweated 
industry  by  trade  boards.  For  organized  in- 
dustry, it  recommends  a  series  of  bodies  begin- 
ning in  the  workshop  and  extending  up  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  factory  industries, 
each  factory  should  have  a  works  committee, 
each  district  a  district  council,  and  above  these 
there  should  be  a  national  council.  In  other 
words,  the  Whitley  Committee  recommends  the 
creation  of  a  series  of  chambers  in  industry 
paralleling  the  civil  government.  The  chambers 
are  to  meet  regularly  to  take  up  trade  matters 
and  other  business  of  common  interest.  Instead 
of  creating  a  royal  commission  for  each  new 
problem,  advice  should  be  sought  from  the 
national  council.  Last  April,  nineteen  such 
national  councils  had  actually  been  organized, 
and  the  organization  had  been  endorsed  by  nine 
thousand  firms  and  by  a  British  trade  union 
congress  representing  five  million  workers.  The 
looseness  of  texture  of  the  Whitley  plan  will 
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allow  England  to  work  it  out  with  a  hundred 
modifications. 

British  labour,  unlike  American  labour,  has 
found  it  advantageous  to  act  politically  as  well 
as  industrially.  A  year  ago  the  British  Labour 
Party  was  thrown  open  to  brain  workers  as  well 
as  hand  workers,  and  it  has  been  strengthened 
by  an  alliance  between  labour  and  the  profes- 
sional class.  In  the  recent  elections  the  Labour 
Party  polled  two  and  a  half  million  votes  and 
won  sixty-three  seats,  while  the  Coalition  polled 
five  million  votes  and  won  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  seats.  Whatever  action  the  new 
government  takes  must  be  affected  by  the 
presence  of  a  Richmond  in  the  field. 

The  programme  of  the  British  Labour  Party 
is  not  a  piecemeal  affair  but  a  well-rounded 
scheme,  an  attempt  to  visualize  the  kind  of 
England  which  the  labour  party  wants.  While 
many  of  its  propositions  are  socialistic,  it 
preaches  no  dogma  which  its  adherents  must 
accept.  Typically  British,  it  blends  the  instinct 
for  individual  liberty  with  a  scheme  for  com- 
pelling the  service  of  wealth  to  the  main  purposes 
of  life.  The  people  of  England  must  reckon  with 
that  programme  more  and  more  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  They  are  feeling  that 
they  have  all  fought,  they  have  all  worked,  and 
they  must  lay  out  a  scheme  to  show  that  the 
struggle  was  worth  while. 

The  Classical  Association  Meeting 

Principal  Grant  of  Upper  Canada  College  ad- 
dressed the  Classical  Association,  February  20th 
at  the  home  of  Professor  G.  O.  Smith.  He  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "How  to  Save  the  Classics". 

He  stated  that  of  the  30,000  students  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Ontario,  75%  studied  Latin  and 
1.17%  Greek;  and  of  this  number  very  few 
acquired  anything  but  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  these  languages.  He  advocated  radical 
changes  in  the  method  of  teaching  classics  in 
the  secondary  Schools,  in  order  that  students 
might  receive  a  thorough  course  and  acquire  a 
fitting  appreciation  of  them. 

Victoria  College  Luncheon  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire 

On  February  26th  a  luncheon  was  given  by 
Victoria  College  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  In  the  formal  address  which  was 
read  to  His  Excellency,  it  was  pointed  out  that 


Victoria  College  owes  its  corporate  existence  to 
a  royal  charter  granted  by  His  Majesty  King 
William  IV,  and  that  this  was  the  first  charter 
to  be  granted  to  an  institution  which  was  not 
under  the  control  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
Established  Church.  Victoria  College  was  the 
first  institution  in  the  Province  to  engage  in  the 
instruction  of  undergraduates  in  Arts  and  the 
first  in  the  Province  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Over  500  members  of  the 
College  have  enlisted  for  overseas  service  and 
of  these,  sixty-four  have  given  their  lives  for 
freedom. 

In  his  reply  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  thanked 
his  hosts  for  the  welcome  accorded  him  and 
complimented  the  College  for  the  work  it  had 
done  in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Cana- 
dian prosperity.  The  fact  that  the  Colleges  of 
Canada  are  sending  out  each  year  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  high  ideals  and  sound 
training,  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
land. 

Among  those  present  at  the  luncheon  were: 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  the 
Hon.  Mr  Justice  Masten,  Sir  John  Eaton,  and 
Rev.  Dr  Chown. 

Democracy  and  Modern  Problems 

The  Stabilizing  Influence  of  Democracy  was 
the  subject  of  the  third  lecture  of  the  Recon- 
struction Series,  delivered  by  Professor  W.  M. 
Wallace  on  February  19th. 

The  speaker  declared  that  in  the  near  future 
Canada  will  probably  have  to  face  the  same 
social  problems  as  Europe  is  facing  to-day.  He 
briefly  sketched  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  and  showed  how,  in  spite  of 
such  mottoes  as  laissez-faire  and  "the  sacrednesS 
of  property",  ideals  had  widened. 

The  general  cause  of  the  present  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction, he  declared  to  be  the  fact  that  social 
and  industrial  changes  are  long  overdue.  In 
recent  years  we  have  had  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion but  we  have  not  carried  this  sufficiently  far. 
For  example,  we  never  think  of  aiding  a  widow 
with  children  and  if  she  fails  in  her  struggle  for 
existence,  we  hold  her  in  contempt. 

Industrial  workers  are  to-day  seeking  for  a 
share  in  the  government  of  industries  parallel 
to  the  government  of  the  country.  This  is  a 
new  demand  and  when  granted  will  increase  the 
self-respect  and  efficiency  of  the  workman. 
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In  concluding,  Professor  Wallace  stated  that 
nothing  was  more  heartening  than  to  note  how 
the  great  democracies  are  turning  to  education. 
In  their  trust  in  education  lies  their  strength. 

The  University  College  Graduating  Dinner 

The  graduating  dinner  of  the  University 
College  Class  of  1919  was  held  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  March  1st. 
One  hundred  guests  were  present  including  Sir 
Robert  and  Lady  Falconer,  Principal  Hutton, 
Professor  Alexander,  and  others.  Professor  De- 
Lury  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  Captain  Balden- 
sperger,  Croix  de  Guerre,  was  the  guest  of 
honour  and  the  principal  speaker. 


New  Buildings  for  the  University 

An  appropriation  of  $550,000  for  new  Univer- 
sity buildings  has  been  made  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  This  money  will  be  used  to  erect 
an  anatomy  building  and  one  for  electrical 
engineering  and  applied  mechanics.  The 
anatomy  building  will  be  situated  behind  the 
Medical  College  near  the  Heating  Plant,  the 
engineering  building  to  the  west  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Building. 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  on  these  buildings 
will  commence  almost  immediately,  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  engineering  building 
having  been  already  let. 


With  the  Alumni 


Ottawa  Engineering  Alumni  Meeting 

Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  Toronto  University,  was  entertained 
at  lunch  on  Saturday  at  the  New  Russell  by  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association,  University  of 
Toronto,  Ottawa  Branch. 

Professor  Wright  outlined  the  work  of  the 
engineer  and  in  particular  the  part  played  by 
Toronto  graduates  in  the  war.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  whose  methods  in 
intelligence  work  were  not  only  recognized,  but 
copied  by  all  the  allied  armies.  He  is  now  re- 
turning to  take  up  his  duties  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  at  Toronto.  The 
professor  felt  that  this  should  add  to  the  strength 
and  usefulness  of  the  institution  so  sorely  hit  by 
the  war. 

He  urged  the  graduates,  "the  right  arm  of  the 
University",  to  aid  in  bringing  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  up  to  highest  efficiency  so  that 
the  standard  of  engineering  and  the  status  of  the 
engineer  be  fully  recognized.  "Who  should  have 
a  say  in  the  development  of  our  country  if  not 
those  who  have  developed  and  who  will  develop 
it, — the  engineers?"  he  asked. 

In  speaking  of  "old  school"  days,  Professor 
Wright  traced  the  development  and  growth  of 
engineering  subjects.  Ready  to  lead  in  all  pro- 
gressive movements,  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  has  been  and  is  always  ready  to  con- 
sider questions  affecting  engineering  and  applied 
science. 

The  luncheon  ended  as  it  commenced  with  the 
famous  "Toiky  Oike"  yell. 


The  Late  Marjorie  Hughes 

On  February  4th,  1919,  Miss  K.  E.  Marjorie 
Hughes  died  after  a  long  illness  at  her  home  at 
Mimico  Beach.  She  entered  University  College 
in  1910  with  the  Second  Edward  Blake  Scholar-, 
ship,  and  four  years  later  graduated  with  the 
highest  honours  in  Modern  Languages.  Despite 
her  ill-health  she  was  always  active  in  work  for 
the  soldiers,  and  kept  a  brave  heart,  though  the 
war's  anxieties  came  closely  home  to  her.  Her 
only  brother,  Sergt.  C.  A.  Hughes,  a  student  in 
Applied  Science,  enlisted  in  the  C.F.A.,  and 
after  two  years'  service  in  France  is  now  with 
the  North  Russia  Force.  With  him  enlisted  two 
class-mates  and  family  friends,  G.  E.  McEwen 
and  R.  R.  Hawkey,  both  of  whom  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  cause.  With  the  efforts  made 
in  the  University  to  record  the  services  of  its  sons 
she  shewed  a  keen  interest  to  the  last,  and 
had  her  own  life  been  spared  she  would  have 
given  a  most  sympathetic  support  to  the  plans 
for  raising  a  worthy  memorial  to  our  fallen  heroes. 


The  Late  Professor  Montgomery 

Professor  Henry  Montgomery,  of  the  Class 
of  76,  died  in  Plainsville,  Ohio,  on  February 
21st. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  County  of  Durham, 
at  the  schools  of  which  he  received  his  early 
education.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Upper 
Canada  College,  from  which  he  entered  the 
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teaching  profession.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was 
at  the  University  studying  the  natural  sciences. 
On  graduation  he  became  Science  Master  at  the 
Toronto  Grammar  School  (now  the  Jarvis  Street 
Collegiate  Institute)  under  the  rectorship  of  the 
late  Dr  Archibald  MacMurchy.  For  at  least 
a  part  of  this  period  he  delivered  lectures  also  in 
the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  one  of  the  fore- 
runners of  the  present  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
From  1884  to  1894  he  was  a  professor  successive- 
ly at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  In  1894  he  came  to  Trinity 
College  as  head  of  the  Science  Department  in 
which  position  he  served  until  1906  when  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  University's  archaeolo- 
gical collection. 

Some  seven  years  ago  he  retired  on  pension 
from  the  University's  service.  His  own  ill- 
health  and  that  of  his  son,  together  with  grief 
over  the  death  of  his  wife,  prevented  him  from 
doing  all  the  work  in  his  leisured  retirement  that 
he  had  hoped  to  do.  From  Plainsville,  to  which, 
for  family  reasons,  he  removed  some  three  years 
ago,  he  watched  with  alarmed  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  German  propaganda.  This  he  did  his 
utmost  to  withstand  with  his  ready  pen.  Thus 
to  the  end  he  was  active  in  the  service  of  his 
native  land. 


The  Late  Lt.-Col.  Malloch 

Lt.-Col.  W.  J.  O.  Malloch,  C.A.M.C.,  died 
at  his  home,  60  Lynwood  Avenue,  Toronto,  on 
February  18th,  following  a  short  illness  of 
pneumonia  contracted  the  day  he  arrived  home 
from  overseas. 

The  late  Lt.-Col.  Malloch  was  born  at  Clin- 
ton, Ontario,  in  1872  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  1892  and  from  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  1896.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and,  previous  to  his 
enlistment,  was  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  and  was  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  University.  He  went  overseas  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  Base  Hospital  in  May, 
1915,  and  served  with  that  unit  until  his  return 
on  February  8th,  1919. 

Lt.-Col.  Malloch  was  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
was  recognized  as  a  most  astute  diagnostician. 
Among  his  wide  circle  of  friends  he  was  beloved 
as  one  who  possessed  "that  gentleness  which 
when  wed  with  manhood  makes  a  man". 


The  Late  Professor  Lefroy 

With  the  death  of  Augustus  Henry  Frazer 
Lefroy,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  K.C.,  the  University  of 
Toronto  lost  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  its  teaching  staff. 

Professor  Lefroy  was  called  to  the  English  Bar 
(Inner  Temple,  London)  in  1877  and  to  the  Bar 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1878,  and  has  since  practised 
as  barrister  and  solicitor  in  Toronto.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Law  Times  and  was  the 
author  of  many  important  works  on  the  Federal 
and  Constitutional  law  of  Canada. 

Notes  by  Classes 

Professor  J.  C.  McLennan,.  Ph.D.,  O.B.E., 
F.R.S.,  has  been  appointed  Scientific  Advisor  to 
the  British  Admiralty  and  is  now  engaged  in  work 
of  a  secret  nature. 

Rev.  Dr  D.  G.  Brown  has  been  appointed  to 
a  professorship  in  history  and  missions  at 
McMaster  University.  Dr  Brown  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missions  Board 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

W.  E.  Tilly,  B.A.  (V)  75,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for 
Durham  and  Northumberland  Counties.  Mr 
Tilly  has  given  long  and  faithful  service  to 
educational  work;  he  has  been  Inspector  for 
thirty-five  years  and  previous  to  that,  taught  for 
nearly  twenty-four  years. 

B.  K.  Sandwell,  B.A.  (U)  '97,  Editor  of  the 
Financial  Times,  Montreal,  is  also  editing  a  new 
literary  quarterly  entitled  the  "Canadian  Book- 
man" and  published  by  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tional Press  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.Q. 
Sample  copies  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Editorial  Office,  Room  B  30,  Board  of  Trade, 
Montreal.  Poems  may  be 'delivered  at  the  same 
address. 

Dr  Anna  J.  Henry,  M.D.,  C.M.  '98,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  medical  missionary  work  in 
China,  is  now  on  furlough.  She  addressed  the 
women  students  of  Victoria  College  on  February 
18th,  speaking  on  her  work  in  China. 

Chester  D.  Jarvis,  B.S.A.  '99  is  now  holding 
the  position  as  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss  Flora  Ross  Amos,  B.A.  (U)  '02,  is  now 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Women's  Department, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Amos  is  a  daughter  of  Rav.  Walter  Amos, 
475  Grace  St.,  Toronto. 
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Trade  -  CAN  LAB  -  Mark 

CANADIAN 
LABORATORY 

SUPPLIES 


LTD. 


Supplies  and 
Chemicals  for 
Industrial  and 
Research  Labs. 


BUY     IN     CANADA 

McKAY  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
LIMITED 


Science  Apparatus 
and  Equipment  for 
Universities,  Collegiates 
and  Schools. 


Offices  and  Show  Rooms: 

6 1  5  Yonge  St.     -    Toronto,  Ont. 


In  your 
STUDY- 


of  how  to  deal  with  food  problems  and 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  don't  forget 
that  there  is  a  DA  VIES'  STORE  in  your 
district  where  you  can  not  only  study 
but  practice  economy  in  food  buying* 


THE 
WILLIAM 


DAVIES 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Packers  and  Provisioners 

Canada  Food  Board  Packers'  License  No.  9-5025 
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Lt.-Col.  D.  P.  Kappele,  D.S.O.,  M.B.  '03,  of 
Hamilton,  has  been  awarded  the  Bar  to  the 
D.S.O. 

Capt.  Herbert  G.  Willson,  M.B.  '07,  will  sail 
on  March  22nd  for  Siberia. 

C.  F.  Bailey,  B.S.A.  '09,  has  been  appointed 
Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  succeed  Dr  Creelman  who  will  now 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  work  as  President  of 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

Capt.  W.  D.  Herridge,  M.C.  (with  Bar),  B.A. 
(U)  '09,  of  Ottawa,  has  been  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

Vincent  Massey,  B.A.  (U)  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Repatriation  and  Employ- 
ment Committee,  to  succeed  Mr  H.  J.  Daly. 

Capt.  C.  A.  Morris,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc.  '10,  of 
Toronto,  who  has  been  serving  with  the  Engi- 
neers, has  been  gazetted  for  the  Bar  to  the  M.C. 

Lieut.  A.  C.  Oxley,  D.C.M.,  Applied  Science 
'10,  who  enlisted  as  a  sapper  with  the  2nd  Field 
Company,  has  been  awarded  the  M.C. 

Major  Charles  Eraser  Knight,  M.B.  '13,  of 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  who  has  been  with  the 
R.A.M.C.,  in  the  East,  has  been  awarded  the 
D.S.O. 

H.  M.  McElroy,  B.S.A.  '13,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Agricultural  Representative  for  Lincoln 
County. 

Major  C.  B.  Lindsey,  D.S.O.,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  of 
145  Tyndall  Ave.,  Toronto,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bar  to  the  D.S.O. 

J.  L.  McDougall,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  army  and  has  resumed  his  law 
course,  being  articled  to  McKenzie,  Thorn  &  Co., 
Regina,  Sask. 

John  McKeller,  B.A.  (U)  '14,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate. 

John  W.  Taylor,  B.A.  (V)  '14,  M.A.  '16,  has 
passed  his  examination  magna  cum  laude  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Department  of  Greek, 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  brother  of  Ross 
M.  Taylor,  who  was  the  first  student  of  Victoria 
College  to  give  his  life  at  the  front,  and  also 
of  F.  L.  Taylor,  B.A.  (V)  '16,  who  has  likewise 
given  his  life. 

Capt.  A.  J.  McGanity,  M.B.  '15,  is  now  O.C. 
of  the  Casualty  Company  at  Risborough 
Barracks,  Shorncliffe. 

W.  W.  E.  Ross,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  has  been  awarded 
a  studentship  under  the  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research.  He  will  carry  on 
research  work  under  Professor  Burton  of  the 
Physics  Department,  University  of  Toronto. 


Andrew  Thompson,  B.A.  (U)  '15,  M.A.  '16, 
Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  sailing  shortly  for  Brazil  where 
he  will  take  observations  on  the  total  solar  eclipse 
of  May  29th. 

Capt.  F.  G.  Banting,  M.B.  '16,  of  Alliston,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  Canada,  after  recovering 
from  wounds  received  in  October  last,  has  won 
the  M.C. 

Capt.  C.  T.  Lewis,  M.B.  '16,  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  10th  Bde.,  C.F.A.,  has  won  the 
M.C. 

Marriages 

NICHOLSON— McKEE— At  Toronto,  on 
February  15th,  Major  Harry  M.  Nicholson, 
C.A.M.C.,  M.B.  '10,  to  Marguerite  McKee. 

EDMONDS— JEANDRON— At  Kew  Beach 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  on  March  15th, 
Lewis  C.  Edmonds,  M.B.  '18,  to  Zeta  Isabel 
Jeandron. 

SHARPE  — CUMMINGS  — In  the  Parish 
Church,  Sherbourne,  of  St.  John's,  England,  on 
February  27th,  Major  Noble  C.  Sharpe, 
C.A.M.C.,  M.B  '11,  to  Nursing  Sister  Mary 
Cummings  of  Toronto. 

Deaths 

BAIRD— On  February  2nd,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  John  Wallace  Baird, 
B.A.  (V)  '97,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology  in 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BURT— On  March  14th,  in  Paris,  William 
Burt,  M.B.  70. 

DAVIS— On  March  5th,  at  her  home  in 
Hamilton,  Annie  Davis,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T)  '02. 

EDWARDS— On  February  7th,  at  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  E.  B.  Edwards,  B.A.  (U)  '70,  K.C., 
formerly  of  Peterboro. 

FENNELL— On  February  8th,  at  his  late 
residence,  Randolph  Apartments,  1357  Dundas 
St.,  Toronto,  Rev.  Joseph  Fennell. 

MEACHAM— On  February  20th,  at  Belle- 
ville, Rev.  George  M.  Meacham,  B.A.  (V)  '60. 

MONTGOMERY— On  February  21st,  at 
Plainsville,  Ohio,  Professor  Henry  Montgomery, 
B.A.  (U.)  76,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 

REES— On  February  6th,  at  Lachine,  Quebec, 
David  Penhall  Rees,  B.A.  (V)  '03. 

SMALL— On  January  30th  John  T.  Small, 
B.A.  (U)  73,  K.C.,  formerly  of  Pinehurst, 
N.  Car. 

STARK— On  February  2nd,  John  W.  Stark, 
O.A.C.  .'13,  formerly  of  Brampton. 
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St.  Michael's,  Trinity,  and  Victoria  Colleges 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Instruction  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  is 
given  in  the  University,  University  College,  St.  Michael's  College,  Victoria 
College,  and  Trinity  College. 

The  Colleges  provide  instruction  in  the  Classical,  Modern,  and  Semitic  Languages, 
and  Literature,  Ancient  History,  and  Ethics.  The  University  gives  training  in 
the  remaining  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineering; 
Architecture  and  Applied  Chemistry,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.Sc. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
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ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  provides  a  convenient  guide  to  Toronto  Alumni,  particularly 
those  who  may  wish  to  transact  business  at  a  distance.  Information  regarding 
rates  of  insertion  will  gladly  be  given  by  the  Business  Manager. 
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STARR,  SPENCE, 
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and  McFARLAND 
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MINISTER     WANTE D— f or  Viking   Interdenomin- 
ational   Community    Church.     Salary  offered  at  rate    of 
$1 ,800.00  per  year  and  free  residence.     Duties  to  commence 
about  June  15th,  1919.     Enquiries  invited. 
C.  G.  PURVIS,  Secretary, 
VIKING  -  ALBERTA 


The  best  flour  and  highest  quality  of  ingredients 
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GUTTAPERCHA&  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High-Grade  Rubber  Goods 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  of  every  description 
including  Belting,  Packing,  Tiling,  Mats  and 
Hose  for  every  use.  Fire  Hose  is  one  of  our 
specialties,  made  in  different  grades  to  meet 
every  requirement. 

Makers  of  the  well  known  "Maltese  Cross"  and 
"Outing"  Brands  of  Rubber  Footwear. 

"Maltese  Cross"  Tires  in  the  new  1919  treads 
for  the  motorist  looking  for  tires  that  go  the 
limit  in  tire  mileage. 


HEAD  OFFICES:-   47  YONGE  STREET 

Branches  at 

HALIFAX,       MONTREAL,       OTTAWA,       FORT  WILLIAM.      WINNIPEG, 

REG  IN  A,        SASKATOON,        EDMONTON,       CALGARY, 

LETHBRIDGE,       VANCOUVER,       VICTORIA 
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Kicked  off  the  Blankets 
Kant  Katch  Kold 


mother  leaves  her  infant  asleep  in  the  crib  she  feels  easy  in 
her  mind  if  the  house  is  heated  by  the  Safford  hot  water  system. 
She  knows  if  baby  should  happen  to  kick  off  the  blankets  that  the 
exposure  to  the  warm  Safford-air  will  do  him  no  harm. 


Boilers* 'Radiators 


are  the  right  kind  of  protection  for  the 
children.  By  means  of  the  special  choke 
damper  (an  exclusive  Safford  feature)  and 
the  thermometer  on  top  of  the  boiler  the 
Safford  heating  system  can  be  regulated  to 
produce  an  even  temperature  of  seventy  de- 
grees (or  whatever  temperature  required), 
no  matter  how  zero  the  weather  or  how 
strong  the  wind. 

The  Safford  system  is  economical  on  fuel, 
too — 70  per  cent,  of  the  Safford  boiler's 
heating  surface  is  direct ;  that  is,  immedi- 
ately around  the  fire.  Ordinary  boilers 
have  but  51  per  cent.  The  more  direct  the 
heating,  the  less  the  fuel  required. 

THE 
Branches  : 

Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  all  the  hot  air  furnaces  and  ordinary 
boilers  in  use  in  this  locality  were  replaced 
by  Safford  heating  systems  the  coal  dealers 
would  indeed  feel  blue.  There  would  be 
such  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 
As  soon  as  a  man  puts  a  Safford  system  in 
his  home  the  coal  dealer  notices  it,  for 
his  customer  buys  at  least  one-third  less 
coal. 

Show  that  you,  too,  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  coal  economy  and  adequate  pro- 
tection for  your  children  by  writing  for  our 
"Home  Heating"  booklet.  Others  have 
found  this  book  intensely  interesting  So 
will  you. 


Branches : 
Vancouver 
St.  John 
Hamilton 
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Simcoe 

Photo 

Albums 


INTERCHANGEABLE    LEAVES 

Bound  in  Walrus,  Seal  and  Morocco  Leathers; 

Flexible  Covers.     Every  collector  of 

snapshots  requires  one. 

GET      MADE      IN      CANADA      GOODS 

BROWN  BROS.  TORONTO 


FRANK  DARLING,    L.L.D..  F.R.I.B.A. 


JOHN   A.   PEARSON 


DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Hrcbitectg    • 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS   ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    QUEBEC    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    MANITOBA    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK    CHAMBERS 


2   LEADER   LANE 


TORONTO 


IQMIH10NBCPRESS 


MflNPYm    There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
**"  1    by    mail.        If    lost    or    stolen,    your 

ORDERS  t    money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


Minister's  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  1.    "The  Montessori  Method". 

Bulletin  No.  2.    Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Education,  1912. 

Educational  Pamphlet  No.  8.  Medical  School  Inspection,  by  Mrs. Wilson 
and  Miss  Hotson. 

Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 

Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings. 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  in  High,  Continuation,  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  High  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  1911,  John  Seath,  LL.D. 

Report  on  English-French  Schools,  1912,  F.  W.  Merchant,  D.Paed. 

Volume  of  Schools  Acts  1914  with  Amendments— cloth  bound  75  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

Manual  on  Teaching  English  to  French  Pupils,  16  cents. 

Manual  on  Sewing,  20  cents. 

Manual  Training  Manual,  25  cents. 

University  of  Toronto  Commission  Report. 

Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  for  Libraries  of  Collegiate  Institutes, 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  1918. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  recommended  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Lib- 
raries, 1915. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Commerce,  etc., 
for  Public  and  High  Schools,  1912. 

Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of  Ontario  1842-1861, 
6  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  three  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O., 
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Note.  —Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained,  if  available,  by 
applying  direct  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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That  THE  MONTHLY 

May  be  worthy  of  the  University 

and  competent 
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work    of    the   Alumni   Association 
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In  your 

STUDY 


of  how  to  deal  with  food 
problems  and  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living,  don't  forget  that 
there  is  a  D AVIES'  STORE 
in  your  district  where  you  can 
not  only  study  but  practise 
economy  in  food  buying. 


THE  llAlflCO  COMPANY 

WILLIAM       JM¥        lu  LIMITED 


anb 


Canada  Food  Board  Packers'  Licence  No.  9-5925 
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t.  Jlntoeto's 


Canada 


Toronto  FOR  BOYS 

A  Residential  and  Day  School 
Temporarily  situated  in  the  New  Knox  College  Buildings 

on  the  University  Lawn  and  St.  George  St. 
Upper  School  and  Lower  School  with  Separate  Residences. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  the  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 
CALENDAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION.  Re-opens  after  Easter  Vacation  April  22nd,  1919 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


PAGE    AND    COMPANY 

CUT  STONE  AND 
MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  works  executed  by  us  in  Toronto: 


Hart  House 

Burwash  Hall 

Victoria  College  Library 

Annesley  Hall 

The  New  Bishop  Strachan  School 


St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 
Avenue  Road  Methodist  Church 
Bloor  Street  Methodist  Church 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
The  Toronto  Western  Hospital 


SPROATT    8c    ROLJPH 

ARCHITECTS    = 


36  NORTH  STREET 


TORONTO 


When  Travelling  by  Steamer  or  Motor  Car 

a  supply  of  warm  Knappy  Wool  Rugs  or  Wrap-shawls,  for  Knee  or  Shoulder  use,  adds 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  We  have  at  all  times  an  immense  range  of 
WEIGHTS  and  QUALITIES,  including  the  largest  showing  in  Canada  of  the 
handsome  and  appropriate  Reversible  Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartan  Patterns, 
in  a  range  of  prices  starting  as  low  as  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $0.00,  $8.00,  $10.00  to 

$15.00  each. 

Mall  Orders  promptly   filled 

JOHN  CATTO  &  SON,  55-61  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 
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THE   MOGUL 

HOT  WATER  BOILER 

Has  developed  a  higher  efficiency  and  greater  heating  capacity,  relative  to 
its  fuel  consumption,  than  any  other  Boiler  on  the  market.  It  meets  every 
requirement  of  up-to-date  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Its  fire-pot  is  constructed  to  hold 
sufficient  coal  to  provide  ample 
water  circulation  for  proper  amount 
of  radiation,  for  not  less  than 
8  hours,  with  least  amount  of 
caretaking. 

A  certain  volume  of  the  hottest 
water  quickly  circulates  upward 
directly  to  the  mains  and  radiators, 
without  circulating  through  all  the 
sections,  thus  insuring  quick  results 
at  radiators. 

It  has  cast-iron  machine-turned 
nipple  joints,  insuring  a  perfect 
joint  and  obviating  the  necessity 
of  taking  down  the  Boiler  every 
few  years  to  be  regasketed  or 
repacked. 

It  is  very  low  in  construction, 
permitting  its  erection  in  low  cellars 
without  a  pit. 

It  insures  economy  of  fuel  in  the  highest  degree. 
Only  scant  attention  needed  to  the  firing. 

No  ash-sifting  grate  required,  as  fuel  is  burnt  to  an  ash,  the  results  of  free 
combustion. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Company 


HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO 

Branches — Montreal,  St.   John,   N.B.,  Winnipeg,   Calgary 
Hamilton,  Ottawa 
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Editorial 


The 

"Spiritual" 
Aspect  of 
the 

Memorial 
Movement. 


Over  and  over  again 
during  the  development 
of  the  War  Memorial 
plans,  Alumni  have 
urged  the  necessity  of 
keeping  in  mind  the 
1 '  spiritual ' '  aspect  of  the 
movement.  At  the  initial  meeting  held 
last  December,  speaker  after  speaker 
declared  that,  in  raising  a  memorial  in 
honour  of  the  University  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  war,  we  must  endeavour 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  that  these 
men  showed.  The  memorial  must  be 
a  shrine  in  which  will  be  embodied  the 
aspirations  of  our  youth  during  the  war; 
its  hold  must  be  through  sentiment  and 
the  spirit  rather  than  through  utility. 

The  Memorial  Committee  has  heen 
ever  mindful  of  this.     Plans,  the  fulfil- 


ment of  which  would  have  been  of  out- 
standing service,  were  considered  but 
rejected  because  they  lacked  inspira- 
tional qualities.  The  establishment  of 
a  large  number  of  permanently  endowed 
scholarships  would,  for  example,  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  University  and 
to  the  country,  but  it  was  felt  to  the 
mass  of  students  such  scholarships,  as  a 
memorial,  would  mean  nothing  and  even 
to  the  holders  of  them  they  would  signify 
but  little  of  an  inspirational  character. 

It  is  surely  well  that  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  memorial  should  be  kept  in  the 
foreground  of  our  considerations.  Not 
six  months  have  passed  since  the  fighting 
ceased  and  yet  already  it  is  easy  to  forget 
what  we  thought  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. We  cheer  the  returning  men 
but  not  many  think  of  those  who  will 
not  come  back.  The  bereaved  ones  re- 
member: they  can  never  forget.  Nor 
can  the  men  who  come  back  forget; 
vivid  impressions  and  pictures  are 
stamped  on  their  minds  that  the  passing 
years  will  never  erase.  But  the  task  of 
bringing  home  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead 
and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  war 
to  the  people  who  have  not  been  closely 
affected  by  it  is  very  difficult.  To  pre- 
serve these  for  the  coming  generations 
will  be  much  more  difficult. 

The  Memorial  Committee  has  chosen 
wisely.  A  tower  pointing  to  the  heavens, 
beautiful  and  poetic,  and  a  depository 
in  which  will  be  preserved  the  names  and 
deeds  of  our  brave  dead — surely  nothing 
could  be  better  suited  to  perpetuate  the 
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spirit    and    high    aspirations    of    those 

whose  memory  we  seek  to  honour.   May 

the    visible    memorial    truly    serve    its 

purpose. 

"They  shall  not  grow  as  we  that  are  left 

grow  old, 
Age   shall   not  weary   them   nor  years 

condemn, 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 

morning,  we  will  remember  them." 
Adding  to  the  plan  of  the  visible 
memorial  that  of  providing  educational 
facilities  for  returned  soldiers  and  others 
who  have  suffered  through  the  war,  we 
have  a  comprehensive  programme  which 
will  undoubtedly  win  the  hearty  support 
and  united  enthusiasm  of  the  Alumni 
body. 


The 

Memorial 
Campaign 
in  Toronto 


To  reach  the  graduates 
and  former  students  resi- 
dent in  Toronto  the 
Finance  Committee  after 


several  consultations  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  team  system. 
According  to  the  records  there  are  over 
3,500  graduates  in  Toronto  and  about 
the  same  number  of  undergraduates  and 
former  students.  The  division  adopted 
was  in  the  main  according  to  profession 
and  the  following  groups  were  arranged : 

Chairman 

Doctors 7  teams  Dr  Gibb  Wishart 

Dentists 3  "  Dr  Wallace  Seccombe 

Druggists 1  "  Dean  C.  F.  Heebner 

Applied  Science  4  E.'L.  Cousins 

Lawyers 4  "  John  H.  Moss 

Alumnae 9  "  Miss  Constance  Laing 

Faculty 9  "  Prof.  A.  T.  DeLury 

Teachers 1  "  E.  A.  Hardy 

Agriculture....    1  "  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry 

Clergymen....   4  "  Rev.  R.  B.  Cochrane 

Music 1  " 

Veterinary....   1  "  Dr.  Grange 

Miscellaneous.    4  "  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart 


To  the  Group  Chairman  was  ascribed 
the  duty  of  arranging  for  his  captains 
and  vice-captains  and  through  these 
latter  the  members  of  the  teams,  which 
were  in  most  cases  to  be  composed  of 
ten  members,  were  chosen. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  and  under- 
graduates were  divided  in  accordance 
with  this  scheme  and  copies  of  the  lists 
have  been  given  to  the  Group  Chair- 
men. From  these  lists  the  members  of 
the  teams  will  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
ten  names  of  the  persons  whom  they 
will  be  expected  to  canvass. 

The  Campaign  itself  is  arranged  to  be 
held  on  April  29th  and  30th  and  May 
1st,  and  the  Committee  hope  within 
those  days  to  be  able  to  reach  practi- 
cally every  graduate  in  Toronto  and 
give  him  or  her  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
scribing to  the  Memorial  Fund. 

The  graduates  who  have  been  chosen 
on  the  teams  are  all  keenly  interested. 
They  express  ready  co-operation  with 
the  scheme  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  doubt  but  that  Toronto  will 
make  a  very  hearty  response.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  that  every 
member  of  the  Alumni  Association  will 
be  given  the  privilege  of  personal  solicita- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  Memorial 
Fund. 

As  soon  as  the  Campaign  in  Toronto 
is  completed  the  Finance  Committee 
proposes  to  take  up  the  Campaign 
actively  in  the  places  outside  of  Toronto 
and  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  some 
thirty  or  forty  places  where  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  graduates  and 
former  students. 


The  Alumni  Meeting  to  consider  Memorial 
Committee's  Report 


AN   open    meeting   of    Alumni    to 
consider    the     report     of     the 
Memorial  Committee  was  held 
in  the  Dining  Hall  of  Hart  House  on 
Friday,  March  21st  at  8.00  p.m.;  Hon. 
Mr   Justice   Masten,    President   of   the 
Alumni   Association   and    Chairman   of 
the  Memorial  Committee,  occupied  the 
chair. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  Chairman 
said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  are  all 
very  fully  aware  of  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  gathered  here  this  even- 
ing. Instead  of  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  which  was  held,  I  pro- 
pose to  refer  for  a  moment  to  resolu- 
tions which  were  passed  then. 

"On  December  llth,  1918,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering a  University  War  Memorial, 
and  after  a  general  discussion  resolutions 
were  passed.  The  first  of  these  was: 
'Resolved  that  a  fitting  memorial 
should  be  established  to  commemorate 
the  part  taken  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  war,  the  great  services 
rendered  by  its  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, and  particularly  the  de- 
votion and  sacrifice  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice.'  That  was  carried  unani- 
mously. The  second  resolution  was: 
'Resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  there  should  be  (a)  a  perman- 
ent Physical  Memorial  preserving  in 
appropriate  form  the  record  of  the 
names  of  all  members  of  the  University 
who  went  overseas  giving  special  pro- 
minence to  the  names  of  the  fallen;  (b) 
a  series  of  Scholarships  some  at  least  of 
which  should  be  available  for  education 
in  this  University  of  the  children  of 
men  who  have  fallen  in  the  war.'  The 
third  resolution  appointed  a  nominat- 
ing committee  to  select  a  large  com- 


mittee representative  of  the  Alumni  not  only  in 
Toronto  but  in  the  outside  parts  as  well,  who 
would  take  charge  of  this  matter  and  report 
to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Alumni  to  be  held 
not  later  than  February  1st,  1919.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  after  February  1st,  1919,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  from  the  time  that  last  meeting*  was 
held  up  to  the  present,  no  time  has  been  lost 
and  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  the  Com- 
mittees which  you  appointed  in  this  indirect 
manner  and  by  the  sub-committees  who  were 
subsequently  chosen,  to  develop  the  situation  so 
as  to  present  it  to  you  here  to-night. 


The  Memorial  Panel  designed  by  Mr  Banks,  Instructor  in  Moulding, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Main  Building  in  connection  with  the  temporary  Roll  of  Honour. 
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"The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  go 
carefully  over  the  lists  of  the  Alumni  as  they 
were  available  and  to  select  from  those  lists  a 
committee  of  about  150  names  who  would  be 
representative  of  the  different  localities  not  only 
in  Ontario  but  in  the  North  West  and  throughout 
all  'the  different  parts  where  our  Alumni  are 
scattered.  As  soon  as  the  General  Committee 
was  appointed,  it  was  called  together  and  it 
determined  that  its  work  necessarily  and 
naturally  sub-divided  itself  into  three  sections, 
and  it  appointed  three  sub-committees  and  an 
executive.  There  was  a  sub-committee  ap- 
pointed to  deal  specially  with  the  form  of  the 
physical  memorial  which  would  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  this  meeting.  There  was  a  further 
sub-committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  scholarships  and  there  was  a  third 
sub-committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  finances.  Each  of  these  sub- 
committees has  met  frequently,  some  of  them  I 
know  twice  a  week.  They  have  been  devoting 
themselves  continuously  to  their  work.  Subse- 
quently, they  reported  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  the. General  Committee  having  con- 
sidered the  reports  of  these  various  sub-com- 
mittees has  made  its  own  report  which  will  be 
submitted  to  you  this  evening  for  your  considera- 
tion and  I  hope  your  approval.  At  the  same 
time,  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  these  various  sub-committees  and 
some  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  General 
Committee  was  named  and  that  Committee  met 
regularly  and  frequently." 

Continuing,  Mr  Justice  Masten  out- 
lined the  work  which  various  sub-com- 
mittees and  the  executive  had  performed 
and  explained  how  on  account  of  the 
many  suggestions  that  had  been  offered 
and  the  many  plans  that  required  con- 
sideration, it  had  been  impractical  for 
the  General  Committee  to  report  at  an 
earlier  date. 

He  then  called  upon  Dr  MacCallum 
to  present  the  report  of  the  General 
Committee.  This,  Dr  MacCallum  read 
as  follows: 

The  report  which  the  Executive  of  the 
Memorial  Committee  will  submit  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  be  as  follows: 


1.  That  the  Physical  Memorial  to  the  soldiers 
who  have  fallen  consist  of  a  Tower  with  archway 
and  hall,  connecting  architecturally  Hart  House 
with  the  east  wing  of  the  Main  Building,  together 
with  a  chime  of  bells,  if  practicable.     The  cost 
of  this  Physical  Memorial  shall  be  a  first  charge 
on  the  Memorial  Fund. 

2.  That  an  annual  Memorial  Day  be  estab- 
lished, when,  at  a  religious  service  the  University 
should  commemorate  the  war  service  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  and  the  ideal  for  which  they  fought 
and  died,  to  the  end  that  their  courage,  faith,  and 
constancy  be  an  abiding  inspiration. 

.;     3.  That  in  addition  to  the  Physical  Memorial 

I  a  fund  be  raised  for  Scholarships  which  shall  be 

I  either  general  or  local,  and  all  such  Scholarships 

shall  be  available  for  those  who  were  on  active 

:  service  and  their  dependents,  and  also  for  the 

dependents  of  those  who  have  been  killed  or  died 

in  the  service  of  their  country  and  for  such  other 

similar  cases  as  a  committee  hereinafter  referred 

to  may  decide. 

(a)  General  scholarships  shall  be  provided 
>    out  of  the  General  Memorial  Fund. 

(6)  Local    and    special    scholarships    pro- 
',    vided  by  any  particular  community  or  individual 
shall  be  devoted  to  such  specific  purposes  as  shall 
be  set  out  by  the  donors  but  one-third  of  the' 
amount  shall  be  available  for  the  General  Fund, 
(c)  Such  Scholarship  funds  shall  be  admin- 
istered   expended,    loaned,  allocated,  or  other- 
j    wise  dispensed  by  an  Alumni  Scholarship  Board 
of    three    consisting   of    the    President    of    the 
:    University,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion,  and    one    other    member,    to    be    elected 
annually  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

4.  That  a  War  Memorial  annual  Lectureship 
be  established. 

5.  That  the  sum  of  $225,000  be  raised  for  the 
Physical  Memorial  and  the  sum  of  $275,000  be 
raised  for  Scholarships  and  Lectureship,  making 
in  all  an  objective  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

6.  The  Committee  consider  it  essential  that 
the  campaign  for  the  raising  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  be  launched  forthwith. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  architect's 
preliminary  sketch  which  was  thrown 
on  the  screen,  Dr  MacCallum  then  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  proposed 
Memorial  Tower  with  archway  and  hall 
which  would  form  an  architectural  con- 
nection between  Hart  House  and  the 
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east  wing  of  the  Main  Building.  The 
tower  shown  was  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
battlements  and  carried  a  minaret 
thirty-five  feet  beyond  that.  The  arch- 
way through  which  the  road  leading  to 
Hoskin  Avenue  ran  was  twenty-six  feet 
in  width  and  the  Memorial  hall  was 
sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide. 
Dr  MacCallum  pointed  out  that  the 
sketch  was  but  a  preliminary  and  that  in 
all  probability  the  final  plans  would  be 


Mr  HUGH  D.  SCULLY,  B.A.  (U.)  '06,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Finance,  who  is  taking  a  very  active  part 
in  the  Memorial  Campaign.  Mr  Scully  is  Vice-President  of 
the  North  American  Arms  Company  and  a  Director  of  the 
Russell  Motor  Car  Company.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Toronto  and  has  been  very  active  in  public 
welfare  movements. 

very  much  different  from  this.  He  stated 
that  the  Memorial  hall  was  intended  as 
a  depository  for  war  records.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  a  chime  of  bells  placed 
in  the  tower. 

In  regard  to  the  scholarships,  Dr 
MacCallum  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  deliberately  avoided  detail  in  its 
report.  At  the  present  time  it  was  im- 


possible to  say  what  assistance  the 
Government  was  going  to  offer  returned 
men  who  wished  to  resume  or  undertake 
university  courses  and  that  conse- 
quently, the  Committee  could  not  tell 
how  much  scholarship  money  would 
be  required  for  immediate  assistance 
to  returned  men.  A  large  number  of 
returned  men  in  the  University  are 
dependent  on  their  own  resources  and 
will  require  financial  assistance  if  they 
are  to  complete  their  courses.  The 
Committee  felt  that  assistance  should 
first  of  all  be  given  to  such  cases.  Any 
money  that  might  be  left  over  from  this 
might  well  go  to  permanent  scholarships, 
divided  among  the  various  faculties  and 
colleges. 

Dr  MacCallum's  motion  that  the 
report  be  adopted  was  seconded  by  Mr 
John  H.  Moss,  K.C. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  sketch  which 
had  been  presented  showed  only  the 
relation  of  the  Memorial  Tower  to  Hart 
House  and  that  equally  important  was 
the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  Main 
Building.  Dr  MacCallum  pointed  out 
that  it  had  been  impossible  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  secure  a 
sketch  showing  the  Tower  and  the  Main 
Building,  but  that  the  architect  had 
assured  them  that  there,  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  erecting  a  tower  which 
would  harmonize  with  the  Norman  lines 
of  the  Main  Building  and  the  Tudor  of 
Hart  House.  The  Tower  would  typify 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  question  of  the  suitability  of  the 
site  was  also  raised  and  Dr  MacCallum 
explained  that  the  site  north  of  the 
Library  and  that  north  west  of  Convo- 
cation Hall  were  not  available  as  the 
Governors  of  the  University  had  pro- 
jected plans  which  required  these  sites. 
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Captain  G.  M.  Smith  then  questioned 
the  advisability  of  putting  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  Memorial  Funds  into  a 
visible  memorial,  declaring  himself  in 
favour  of  a  larger  number  of  memorial 
scholarships  on  a  permanent  foundation. 
He  then  moved  an  amendment,  which 
was  duly  seconded,  to  the  effect  that  the 
report  be  referred  back  to  the  Memorial 
Committee  with  instructions  that  they 
reconsider  it  with  a  view  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  larger  amount  on  scholarships. 

Principal  Hutton  opposed  the  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not 
be  just  for  the  University  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  emotion  created  by  the 
war  to  secure  a  number  of  scholarships 
which  would  not  have  any  connection 
with  the  war  whatever.  He  stated 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  scholarships 
would  be  in  the  real  sense  a  memorial  to 
men  who  fell  in  the  war,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  by  means  of  scholarships  the 
spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  which 
had  been  shown  could  be  perpetuated. 
He  felt  that  any  scholarships  which 
were  founded  should  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  war  and  should  be 
available  only  for  those  who  had  gone 
to  the  front  or  their  dependents  and 
descendants. 

Before  putting  the  motion,  the  Chair- 
man here  called  upon  Mr  C.  Lesslie 
Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Finance,  to  outline  the  work  and  plan 
of  that  Committee. 

Mr  Wilson  spoke  of  the  work  that  had 
been  done  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  Register  of  graduates  and 
the  organization  which  was  now  being 
formed  for  the  campaign  for  funds.  He 
stated  that  he  hoped  that  subscriptions 
would  be  received  from  every  graduate 
and  former  student  of  the  University. 
Only  through  a  widespread  response  of 


this  kind  would  the  sum  of  half  a  million 
dollars  be  realized. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  amend- 
ment which  on  a  vote  being  taken  was 
declared  lost.  The  motion  to  adopt  the 
report  was  then  put  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr  C.  Lesslie  Wilson  and 
Mr  Eric  Machell,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was   carried   unanimously:   "That 
the  General   Committee,  the  Execu- 
tive   Committee,  and   the   Sub-Com- 
mittees on  Physical  Memorial,  Scholar- 
ships, and  Finance  be  continued,  each 
Sub-Committee  to  have  the  additional 
power  of  adding  to  its  own  numbers 
and  of  delegating  work  to  sub-com- 
mittees of  its  own;  that  each  of  the 
Sub-Committees  may,  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  Executive,  take  such  steps 
and  measures,  and  incur  such  expense 
as  may  appear  necessary  or  convenient 
to  develop  and  carry  out  the  plans  as 
adopted  at  this  meeting." 
The     Memorial     Scholarship     Board 
which  in  the  report  was  intrusted  with 
the  dispensation  of  the  scholarship  funds 
was    then    constituted   and    Mr   T.    A. 
Russell  was  appointed  the  Alumni  repre- 
sentative on  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Massey  and  Prin- 
cipal Hutton  $5,000  was  set  aside 
from  the  Memorial  Fund  to  be  imme- 
diately available  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding loans  to  assist  returned  soldier 
students  to  pursue  their  education  at 
the  University. 

A  motion  was  then  introduced  en- 
dorsing the  plan  of  the  University  autho- 
rities for  Government  aid  to  assist 
returned  soldiers  in  pursuing  their  uni- 
versity courses.  A  more  detailed  report 
of  this  resolution  and  the  considerations 
which  it  involves  is  given  in  other 
columns  of  the  present  issue  of  THE 
MONTHLY. 


The  Task  of  Correcting  the  Alumni  Register 


THE  appeal  to  support  the  Memorial 
Fund  which  within  a  short  time 
will  be  sent  out  to  the  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association  has  behind  it 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  the 
outline  of  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  THE  MONTHLY. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Alumni  Association  the  membership 
includes  not  merely  the  graduates,  but 
also  the  undergraduates  and  any  former 
students  who  took  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  University  but  who  may  not  have 
taken  a  degree. 

These  former  students,  up  to  the  time 
that  the  present  campaign  was  started, 
had  not  been  included  in  any  list  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee to  arrange  to  have  their  names 
listed  and  to  endeavour  to  find  their 
present  addresses. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  realized  that 
the  former  card  index  system  of  the 
graduates  was  not  adequate  in  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  merely 
gave  the  present  address  of  the  graduates 
but  did  not  contain  any  information  as 
to  what  his  home  address  had  been  while 
at  the  University.  This  latter  inform- 
ation is  of  considerable  value  because 
if  a  report  comes  in  that  a  graduate  has 
left  his  present  address,  and  the  new 
address  is  not  given,  the  card  has  of 
necessity  to  be  placed  in  a  drawer 
labelled  "  Address  not  known",  whereas, 
if  his  original  home  address  is  known  the 
card  can  be  placed  against  that  address 
in  the  hope  that  some  person  in  that 
locality  may  know  to  what  place  he  4ias 
moved. 


To  collate  all  this  information  in  a 
systematic  way  it  was  determined  to 
institute  a  new  card  index  with  ample 
space  to  place  upon  it  all  the  information 
that  is  considered  necessary ;  such  as  the 
original  address  and  places  for  several 
subsequent  addresses,  the  years,  faculty 
and  college  of  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  also  room  for  the  name  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  and  his  or  her  ad- 
dress. 


A.  F.  UARR,  B.A.  (U.)  '96,  General  Organizer  for  the 
Memorial  Committee.  Mr  Barr  is  widely  known  among  the 
graduates  of  the  University  by  reason  of  his  prominence  in 
athletics  and  other  activities.  He  was  captain  of  the  Varsity 
Rugby  Football  team  during  his  undergraduate  days  and 
took  an  active  part  in  coaching  in  more  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  he  has  been  Assistant  Ontario  Registrar 
under  the  Military  Service  Act. 


The  Registrar  of  the  University  will- 
ingly co-operated  in  this  proposed  new 
index  and  supplied  not  only  the  cards, 
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but  the  filing  cabinets  to  contain  them 
and  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  all  the  information  he  had, 
such  as  year  cards  and  application 
forms.  Of  the  year  cards,  with  which 
probably  the  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  recent  years  are  familiar, 
there  were  upwards  of  15,000.  These 
had  first  to  be  sorted  alphabetically  and 
then  subsequently  checked  against  the 
graduate  cards.  Then  the  information, 
as  disclosed  by  them,  was  transferred  to 
the  new  card  index.  In  addition  the 
volumes  of  application  forms  for  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Applied 
Science,  Forestry,  and  Education  were 
likewise  checked  and  the  information 
transferred  to  the  new  card. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  efforts  over 
10,000  additional  names  of  under- 
graduates and  former  students  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  For  the  location  of  these 
additional  names  their  cards  have  been 
added  to  the  geographical  file  of  grad- 
uates' cards  and  these  are  being  checked 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  method  devised  for  obtaining  the 
latest  addresses  is  by  sending  out  to  one 
of  the  graduates  in  each  locality  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  four  or  more,  a  list  with  the 
request  that  this  should  be  checked  up 
and  one  copy  of  the  list  sent  in  to  the 
office.  At  the  present  time  nearly  500 
of  these  lists  have  been  sent  out  and  over 
half  of  them  have  already  been  returned 
with  a  very  great  many  corrections. 
Within  a  short  time  it  is  hoped  that  the 
major  part  of  the  records  will  be  brought 
up  to  date.  If  the  graduates  and  stu- 
dents could  only  be  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  sending  in  any  changes  of 


address  it  would  make  this  work  of 
keeping  up  the  records  a  much  easier 
task.  As  it  is  at  present  the  number 
who  report  a  change  of  address  is 
practically  infinitesimal. 

In  addition  to  alphabetical  and  geo- 
graphical cards  for  every  graduate  and 
student  there  is  also  a  set  of  year  cards 
for  the  graduates  and  these  are  being 
checked  up  to  the  present  addresses 
so  that  if  a  graduate  of  any  one  year  or 
faculty  wishes  to  know  the  present 
addresses  of  his  former  classmates  these 
could  easily  be  obtained.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  just  the  other  day  the  Secretary 
had  a  request  from  one  of  the  older 
graduates  for  a  list  of  the  graduates  in 
Arts  up  to  1870,  and  was  able  to  fulfill 
this  request  at  once. 

As  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
the  graduates  have  scattered  the  follow- 
ing is  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  cards  at  the  beginning  of  the  check- 
ing: 

Province  of  Ontario 6,234 

Other  provinces 2,330 

City  of  Toronto 3,489 

United  States 1,573 

Beyond  North  America        469 

Obit 2,656 

Addresses  unknown 1,405 

17,156 

As  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  being  obtained  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  graduates  since  their 
college  days,  an  individual  file  is  being 
put  into  operation  for  every  alumnus 
and  it  is  planned  by  this  method  to  bring 
together  for  reference  purposes  any 
matters  of  interest  concerning  the 
alumni. 


Roll  of  Honour 


CAPTAIN  THOMAS  HAROLD  HILL 
BEVAN,  Applied  Science,  1904-1905, 
died  of  pneumonia  at  the  Twentieth 
General  Hospital  at  Camiers,  France,  on 
February  18th.  Capt.  Bevan  went 
overseas  with  the  86th  Battalion  and 
was  stationed  with  the  Machine  Gun 
Depot  at  Shorncliffe  for  a  time  before 
crossing  to  France  to  the  12th  Canadian 
Machine  Gun  Coy.  Latterly  he  had 
been  in  command  of  "F"  Battery,  4th 
Canadian  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  At 
Vimy  Ridge  in  April  1917,  he  was 
wounded  and  gassed.  He  was  a  son 
of  Canon  and  Mrs  Bevan  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  two  brothers  both  University 
men  are  on  active  service. 

GUNNER  HENRY  MARTYN  PECK, 
B.A.Sc.,  '15,  died  in  France  on  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1918.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Peck,  of  670  O'Connor  Street, 
Ottawa,  and  enlisted  as  a  gunner  with 
the  Queen's  Battery. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  OGILVIE  MALLOCH, 
B.A.  (U.)  '91,  M.B.  '96,  Associate 
Professor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assist- 
ant Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  died  February  18th 
from  pneumonia  at  his  home  60  Lyn- 
wood  Avenue.  He  had  returned  from 
overseas  only  a  week  before.  Going 
over  with  the  University  Base  Hospital 
as  a  major,  he  later  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Word  has  only  recently  been  received 
that  PRIVATE  ROY  ANDREW  HARTRY, 


of  the  Class  of  '20,  Applied  Science,  who 
enlisted  with  the  204th  Battalion  and 
went  overseas  with  them,  transferring 
to  the  3rd  Canadian  Machine  Gun 
Coy.,  on  going  to  France  was  killed  in 
action. 

ARTHUR  ERNEST  WIDDICOMBE,  B.A.- 
Sc. '16,  died  of  influenza  on  November 
7th,  1^18.  He  joined  No.  1  Con- 
struction Battalion  as  a  private,  but 
was  discharged  on  September  9th,  1916, 
as  being  physically  unflt.  His  home 
was  in  St.  Catharines. 

LIEUTENANT  ARTHUR  JACKSON  DUN- 
CAN, B.A.  (U.)  '14,  who  has  been  missing 
since  October  llth,  1918,  died  at  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  on  November  llth, 
1918,  "Armistice  Day".  Lieutenant 
Duncan  went  overseas  with  the  208th 
Battalion  as  a  captain  but  reverted  to 
get  to  France.  He  was  wounded  during 
the  August  fighting  but  was  only  out 
of  the  lines  for  a  short  time. 

LIEUTENANT  EDMOND  ALAN  GUNN, 
U.C.  '19,  died  in  France  of  pneumonia 
on  February  13th.  He  enlisted  with 
the  Overseas  Training  Company  and 
crossed  to  England  in  March  1917,  as  a 
candidate  for  an  Imperial  commission. 
He  trained  writh  the  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery,  and  went  to  France  in  Novem- 
ber 1918  to  the  77th  Imperial  Siege 
Battery.  The  last  letter  which  his 
father  received  from  him  stated  that  he 
was  on  his  way  into  Germany  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation. 
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Returned  University  Men's  Need  of  Assistance 


ON  motion  of  John  J.  Gibson,  B.A.  (U) 
'00;  and  Hugh  D.  Scully,  B.A.  (U)  '06, 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Alumni  held 
on  March  21st  wenton  record  as 
heartily  endorsing  the  application  which  has 
been  made  by  the  universities  of  Canada  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  financial  aid  for 
returned  members  of  the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force  who  wish  to  resume  or  undertake 
university  courses  and  are  found  capable  of  so 
doing.  A  committee  was  forthwith  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  John  H.  Moss,  B.A. 
(U)  '90. 

In  supporting  the  motion,  Sir  Robert  Fal- 
coner outlined  the  steps  which  had  already  been 
taken.  Last  January  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities  of  the  Dominion 
and  members  of  the  Great  War  Veterans' 
Association  was  held  at  Ottawa  with  the  Repat- 
riation and  Employment  Committee.  At  this 
conference  the  Government  was  very  strongly 
urged  to  extend  to  all  returned  soldiers  the  same 
privileges  that  have  heretofore  been  given  only 
to  disabled  soldiers,  namely  free  tuition  and 
maintenance  allowances  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  At  the  present  time,  this 
privilege  is  granted  to  disabled  men  for  one 
academic  year  only,  but  in  the  resolution  passed 
it  was  urged  that  this  should  not  necessarily 
be  confined  to  one  year.  Resolutions  to  this 
effect  were  unanimously  carried  and  presented 
to  the  Government  and  later  the  resolutions 
were  published  in  the  Official  Canadian  Record. 
It  was  anticipated  at  that  time,  that  these 
resolutions  would  shortly  be  put  into  effect  but 
unfortunately  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 

There  is  no  comparison,  Sir  Robert  declared, 
between  the  position  of  men  who  are  trained  for 
professional  life  and  that  of  those  who  are  enter- 
ing into  business.  Men  of  business  training 
who  are  returning  from  the  war  may  shortly 
secure  employment  such  as  they  had  before  the 
war,  but  university  men,  even  after  they  have 
spent  their  long  years  of  training,  are  not  in  a 
position  for  a  year  or  two  to  earn  more  than  a 
bare  subsistence.  It  is  this  point  that  the 
Government  and  people  must  recognize  and  if 
our  ex-soldiers  are  not  offered  inducements  to 
undertake  university  work,  they  will  not  do  so 


because  of  the  great  expense  and  time  which  it 
involves.  There  is  a  far  smaller  number  turning 
towards  the  professions  than  could  be  wished. 
Those  who  are  coming  back  to  the  university 
will  be  worth  far  more  to  the  country  than  any- 
thing that  might  be  spent  on  them  by  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  maintaining  them  and 
granting  them  free  tuition. 

"Why,  Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men," the  President  concluded,  "it  would  be  a 
crying  shame  if  this  Dominion  does  not  rise  to  a 
thing  like  this  and  enable  these  men  to  get  their 
rewards — nay — their  due.  We  praised  them 
for  their  patriotism;  we  told  them  'Go'.  Why, 
what  did  we  mean  by  it?  Let  us  show  them  we 
meant  something  by  it  by  making  every  repre- 
sentation possible  to  the  Government  to  do 
something  that  is  really  going  to  be  but  trifling  in 
view  of  the  vast  sums  that  are  being  spent,  a 
sum  in  this  case  that  will  be  magnificently 
returned  and  pay  us  splendidly." 

Mr  Moss's  Committee  at  once  took  up  the 
question  of  how  best  the  Alumni  might  co-oper- 
ate with  and  assist  the  University  in  securing 
this  much  needed  assistance  for  returned  soldier 
students.  Letters  were  sent  to  representative 
people  in  some  400  centres  throughout  Canada, 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  university  men  who  enlisted  as  under- 
graduates are  not  returning  to  complete  their 
courses,  that  few  of  the  high  school  boys  who  are 
returning  now  from  the  theatre  of  war  are  under- 
taking university  work,  that  apparently  finan- 
cial considerations  enter  into  a  great  number  of 
cases,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  fact 
that  university  classes  have  been  depleted  during 
the  past  four  years,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
dearth  of  •  university-trained  men  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  those  lines  of  business  that  require 
a  higher  education. 

These  letters  also  suggested  that  petitions 
be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Repatriation  and 
Employment  Committee  and  that  the  matter 
might  otherwise  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Alumni  in  drafting 
these  petitions,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
resolutions  which  were  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  January  were  enclosed: 
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1.  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  both  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  returned  soldiers  that 
educational    facilities    be    provided    for    all 
returned  men  who  desire  them  and  are  deem- 
ed  capable    of   taking   advantage   of   such 
facilities,  and  that  these  facilities  should  be 
adequate  to   prepare  them   for  the   life  or 
vocation  which  they  intend  to  follow  when 
they  return  to  civil  life. 

2.  That    all    persons    whose    university 
courses,    including   undergraduates   or   post 
graduate  work,  were  interrupted  by  enlist- 
ment or  who  are  deemed  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  university  facilities  should  be 
granted  the  same   privileges  as  those   now 
enjoyed  by  returned  disabled  soldiers. 

3.  That  men  should  be  selected  by  the 
Department    of    Civil    Re-establishment   on 
the   recommendation   of   the    university   or 
college  concerned. 

4.  That  the  Government  of  Canada  should 
become  responsible  for  the  expense  incurred 
by   the   universities   in   providing  adequate 
preparatory  instruction  for  returned  soldiers 
who  have  been  accepted  by  the  universities 
and  the  Department  of  Civil  Re-establish- 
ment. 

5.  That  such  training  should  not  neces- 
sarily  be   limited   to  the   duration   of   one 
academic  year. 


The  British  Government's  Action 

In  view  of  the  effort  that  is  now  being  nude, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  Govern  inc-nt 
of  Great  Britain  through  its  Board  of  Education 
has  done  for  its  ex-service  officers  and  men  of  the 
British  Forces.  According  to  the  Board  of 
Education's  official  announcement  an  interim 
grant  of  £35  is  given  to  any  member  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Forces  (including  Colon- 
ials) providing  he  satisfies  the  authorities  of  the 
university  which  he  seeks  to  enter  that  he  is 
capable  of  undertaking  the  work  and  that  his 
financial  condition  is  such  that  he  cannot  at 
once  enter  upon  the  course  proposed  for  him. 
Upon  the  conduct  and  attainments  of  students 
during  the  first  term  which  the  interim  grant 
covers  depends  the  granting  of  further  sums. 
If  his  work  is  satisfactory,  allowances  for  fees, 
maintenance,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of 
education  are  made,  to  as  much  as  £225  per 
annum.  Summer  terms  are  being  provided  by 
the  universities  so  that  men  who  have  already 
spent  so  large  a  portion  of  the  formative  periods 
of  their  lives  need  not  lose  further  time. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  Canadian  students 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege 
and  the  British  Government  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  to  the  universities  of  Canada  that 
it  might  provide  maintenance  allowances  for 
Canadian  men  of  the  Imperial  Forces  who  wish 
to  undertake  university  work  in  Canada. 


The  Month's  Events  in  University  Circles 


Art  and  the  City 

The  sixth  of  the  series  of  lectures  arranged 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Service  was  de- 
livered by  Miss  Amelia  Defries,  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  Washington,  who  spoke  on  "Art 
and  the  City".  Miss  Defries'  address  covered 
a  field  much  wider  than  the  title  would 
indicate.  It  was  an  appeal  for  the  restoration 
of  art  to  such  a  place  in  daily  life  as  it  had 
occupied  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  there  really 
was  an  art  for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
whereas  now,  according  to  Miss  Defries,  we  have 
a  debased  art  all  over  the  world,  except  in  China. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  art  was  supported  by  the 
patronage  of  church  and  state;  now  the  city 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  mediaeval  church 
and  state  in  the  performance  of  this  function. 

As  a  means  by  which  a  new  civic  art  might  be 
fostered,  Miss  Defries  suggested  that  our  war 
memorial  might  take  the  form  of  a  National 
Theatre  in  every  town,  city,  and  village.  The 
theatre  should  be  built  slowly,  by  successive 
generations,  like  the  old  cathedrals;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship  should  be  such 
as  to  make  it  a  veritable  university  of  every 
craft,  art,  and  science.  In  connection  with  the 
National  Theatre  there  should  be  a  market  in 
which  fruit,  flowers,  and  utensils  would  be  sold. 
Nothing  ugly  or  badly  made  should  be  found 
within  the  theatre  or  the  market.  In  addition 
to  plays,  performances  would  be  given  in  the 
theatre  by  a  National  Chorus,  and  the  building 
would  also  serve  as  a  picture  gallery.  Such  a 
theatre  would  become  a  centre  for  the  artistic 
life  of  the  community.  It  would  provide  scope 
for  the  imagination  and  an  outlet  for  self- 
expression.  The  necessity  of  some  such  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  industrial  life  is  apparent 
even  from  the  way  in  which  people  now  flock  to 
trashy  entertainments,  having  no  better;  but 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  York 
slums  choose  the  plays  of  Shaw,  Ibsen,  and 
Dunsany,  for  their  amateur  performances  in  the 
settlements  proves  that  ordinary  people  are 
capable  of  appreciating  real  art  if  they  are  given 
an  opportunity.  By  providing  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  proposed  National  Theatre  would 
develop  discrimination. 


At  the  present  time,  the  lecturer  said,  we  have 
a  peculiar  need  for  the  services  of  art.  Only  by 
art  can  we  recall  the  life  of  our  dead,  and  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  war.  We  ought  to 
produce  a  Homer  to  record  the  war;  nothing  less 
will  be  enough.  In  a  few  generations  the  war 
will  be  meaningless  unless  its  significance  is  pre- 
served by  art.  Jerusalem  and  Athens  live  in 
the  minds  of  men  not  only  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  events  which  occurred  there,  but 
because  these  events  were  fittingly  recorded. 

In  concluding  her  appeal  for  a  twentieth 
century  Renaissance,  Miss  Defries  paid  tribute 
to  the  work  of  men  like  William  Morris,  who  have 
followed  in  the  tradition  of  the  mediaeval  crafts- 
man by  enriching  with  art  the  common  things  of 
life.  A  few  signs  of  hope  may  be  seen  even  for 
this  commercialistic  generation.  There  is  art 
in  some  of  our  advertising.  Some  of  the  posters 
used  to  advertise  the  war  loans  were  deserving 
of  praise.  In  England  some  of  the  furniture 
which  is  now  being  made  is  equal  to  the  best 
work  of  Chippendale.  An  English  firm  is  now 
turning  out  very  beautiful  glassware,  and  the 
lecturer  asked  why  the  same  thing  could  not 
be  done  in  Manitoba,  where  the  materials  for 
glass-making  exist  but  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
ploited. We  ought  to  return  to  the  old  state  of 
affairs  where  the  artist  and  the  artisan  were 
identical — a  condition  exemplified  by  the  career 
of  Rodin,  who  developed  from  a  working  stone- 
mason into  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  century. 

The  Engineering  Society  Dinner 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  attended  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Engineering 
Society  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel  on  February 
27th.  This  was  the  first  Engineering  Society 
dinner  to  be  held  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown.  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  Dean  Ellis,  Professor  Haultain,  Col. 
W.  R.  Lang,  and  others,  spoke. 

Women  To-day  and  To-morrow 

"Women  To- Day  and  To-Morrow"  formed 
the  theme  of  Miss  Marjory  MacMurchy's  lecture 
at  the  University  on  March  7th.  In  describing 
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the  characteristic  movements  among  women  of 
to-day,  Miss  MacMurchy  referred  to  the'history 
of  their  organization,  their  attitude  towards 
employment,  and  their  acquisition  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  organization  of  women  is  something 
of  very  recent  date.  In  Canada  the  movement 
began  some  forty  years  ago  with  the  formation 
of  missionary  societies  in  connection  with  the 
churches.  These  societies  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm among  their  members  and  played  an 
important  part  in  teaching  women  the  virtues 
of  concerted  action  and  the  way"  to  conduct 
public  meetings.  The  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Women's  Institutes,  and 
other  organizations  have  accomplished  similar 
results.  The  latest  women's  organization  to 
spring  into  prominence  is  that  of  the  United 
Farm  Women,  who  are  now  organizing  in  every 
province.  The  movement  towards  organization 
is  beneficent  and  its  political,  social,  and  economic 
influence  will  be  great. 

Women  of  undisturbed  leisure  have  always 
been  in  an  extreme  minority,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  women  to  enter  paid  employment.  There  is 
at  present  a  widespread  and  regrettable  mis- 
apprehension concerning  the  relative  merits  of 
work  in  the  home  and  outside  it,  and  among 
the  women  of  the  future  home-making  and  the 
care  of  children  will  be  recognized  as  skilled 
employments.  At  present  the  home-maker  is 
too  often  led  to  believe  that  her  work  has  no 
economic  value,  while  the  paid  worker  is  given 
to  believe  that  only  outside  employment  de- 
serves to  be  considered  as  work.  A  sound  state 
cannot  be  founded  upon  such  assumptions. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  both 
necessity  and  choice  lead  the  modern  girl  more 
and  more  to  be  up  and  doing.  He  understands 
women  but  little  who  thinks  that  employment 
diminishes  their  love  of  home  life.  The  lecturer 
expressed  the  view  that  the  increasing  employ- 
ment of  women  would  not  lower  men's  wages,  but 
would  lead  to  the  betterment  of  working  con- 
ditions. As  a  rule,  women  workers  were  better 
paid  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
Canada  the  rewards  were  not  so  high  for  special 
workers  or  as  low  for  the  unskilled;  and  higher 
posts  were  more  easily  won  by  women  in  Canada 
than  in  other  countries. 

No  longer  will  women  need  to  agitate  for  the 
franchise.  In  the  latest  Dominion  election  it 
was  noticeable  that  the  women  who  most  keenly 
enjoyed  casting  their  first  ballot  were  not  the 


young  or  the  middle-aged,  but  the  old  women, 
although  they  had  never  lifted  a  finger  to  get 
the  vote.  As  a  practical  maxim,  Miss  MacMur- 
chy declared  that  the  women  who  ought  to  be 
better  citizens  must  use  their  votes;  otherwise, 
women  will  be  represented  in  political  life  by 
the  votes  of  those  not  so  well  qualified  to  govern. 
Over  the  bridge  of  organization,  employ- 
ment, and  the  franchise,  women  will  pass  to 
their  position  of  to-morrow.  And  what  is  her 
aim?  It  is  to  be  still  more  of  a  woman.  What  a 
woman  most  enjoys  is  to  help  others  to  do  their 
best  work;  her  characteristic  defect  is  failure  to 
consider  her  own  work  important.  The  woman 
of  to-morrow  will  attach  more  importance  to 
her  work.  There  is  much  that  she  can  do. 
Women  could  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
children  in  Canada  every  year,  and  make 
hundreds  of  thousands  stronger,  better,  and 
happier.  They  could  see  that  girls  are  properly 
trained  for  home-making  and  the  care  of  children. 
As  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen,  woman  is  a 
natural  guardian  of  the  public  health,  and  as 
the  spender  of  most  of  the  family  income,  she 
wields  an  economic  influence  which  ought  to  be 
better  studied  and  understood.  Housing  is  half 
a  woman's  problem.  Social  advances  cannot  be 
made  unless  women  contribute  their  full  share 
of  thought,  study,  and  effort.  We  need  not  fear 
to  trust  the  future. 

Dr  Dushman's  Address 
Saul  Dushman,  B.A.  (U)  '04,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
General  Electrical  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
addressed  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Society  on  February  14th.  He  claimed  that  the 
customary  distinction  between  pure  and  in- 
dustrial science  is  due  to  pedagogy  rather  than 
to  any  other  cause.  It  has  at  last  been  realized 
that  industrial  research  is  a  paying  investment. 
Manufacturers  are  awake  to  that  fact  to-day 
as  never  before. 

In  the  speaker's  opinion  there  exists  a  lack 
of  correlation  between  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry,  in  university  education.  In 
research  laboratories  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
men  with  a  thorough  education  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  science,  mathematics  as  well  as 
physics  and  chemistry. 

Returned  Soldiers  Organize 
On  Monday,  March  10th,  a  meeting  of  the  re- 
turned soldiers  in  attendance  at  the  University 
was    held    and    an    organization    formed.      All 
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graduates,  undergraduates,  and  ex-students  of  the 
University  who  have  seen  service  in  an  actual 
theatre  of  the  war  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  chiefly 
social,  but  problems  concerning  the  welfare  of 
returned  men  will  be  dealt  with.  One  very  im- 
portant task  was  suggested  at  the  organization 
meeting,  viz.,  that  of  seeing  that  those  men  who 
enlisted  as  undergraduates  and  who  after  several 
years  in  service  for  their  country  are  returning 
now,  unable,  on  account  of  financial  reasons, 
to  complete  their  courses,  receive  Government 
or  other  assistance  so  that  their  self-sacrifice  in 
enlisting  may  not  mean  that  they  are  deprived 
of  a  university  education. 

The  following  executive  was  appointed :  Presi- 
dent, W.  N.  MacQueen,  M.A.;  Vice- President, 
F.  P.  Lloyd,  M.A.;  Secretary,  F.  J.  O'Leary, 
Meds.;  Treasurer,  F.  C.  A.  Houston,  S.P.S.; 
Capt.  A.  M.  Latchford,  Osgoode  Hall;  L.  M. 
Martin,  Dentistry. 

University  Hospital  Supply  Association 

The  honorary  treasurer  of  the  University 
Hospital  Supply  Association,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Parks, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $1,540.39  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January. 

Mrs.  B.  O'Reilly,  convener  of  the  packing 
committee,  reports  a  total  of  12  boxes  for 
December,  containing  542  articles  and  720  pairs 
of  socks  sent  to  the  Soldiers  Comforts. 

The  report  for  January  is  as  follows:  482 
articles  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  Rooms  for 
Refugees.  2,780  articles  sent  to  the  Queen 
Mary  Needlework  Guild  for  Serbian  Refugees,  in- 
cluding 240  petticoats,  162  chemises,  12  drawers, 
54  nightdresses,  69  men's  shirts,  6  tunics,  20  boys' 
flannel  blouses,  37  grey  dresses,  92  bloomers, 
10  women's  blouses,  54  waists  for  bloomers,  123 
grey  cloth  skirts,  1  flannelette  jacket,  10  dresses, 
1  cloth  coat,  1  cloth  skirt,  1  cotton  blanket, 
96  prs.  woollen  blankets,  23  bonnets,  152  caps, 
100  woollen  scarves,  58  woollen  mitts,  201 
woollen  sweaters,  64  infants'  nightdresses,  211 
barrow  coats,  64  shawls,  70  binders,  33  woollen 
jackets,  294  squares,  158  flannel  shirts,  5  prs. 
infants'  stockings,  3  prs.  infants'  bootees,  146 
infants'  woollen  shirts,  137  prs.  socks,  167  prs. 
stockings. 

The  Economic  Foundations  of  Society 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  Reconstruction  Series 
was  delivered  by  Professor  R.  M.  Maclver  on 
March  5th,  on  the  subject,  "The  Economic 
Foundations  of  Society". 


Professor  Maclver  declared  that  while  the  war 
has  shaken  the  super-structure  of  society,  yet 
the  foundations  remain  firm  because  these  are 
set  in  the  heart  of  humanity.  The  foundations 
of  society  can  never  fail  while  truth  stands, 
and  men  are  mutually  dependent  upon  one 
another. 

"It  is  not  wars  nor  conquests,  kings  nor 
emperors,  nor  presidents,  but  the  ideas  which 
they  stimulate  or  repress  that  change  the  face 
of  the  world.  Ideas  live  as  long  as  there  is  a 
brain  to  think  them;  over  them  alone  time  has 
no  sway  but  it  is  they  that  give  time  its  meaning. 
Just  as  the  germ  mysteriously  appears  where  its 
appropriate  breeding  place  is  prepared,  so 
wherever  the  spiritual  soil  is  favourable  the  idea 
finds  its  way.  Nothing  but  the  explosive  power 
of  a  new  idea  can  drive  out  that  vital  germ  from 
the  mind  of  man." 

The  state  itself  has  been  subject  to  an  assault 
of  new  questions.  Never  before  has  it  been  so 
supreme,  so  absolute,  as  it  became  under  the 
necessity  of  war.  It  prescribed  what  men  should 
work  at,  what  they  should  eat,  what  they  should 
wear,  even  what  they  should  think.  It  required 
the  modern  centralized  mechanism  of  produc- 
tion, the  modern  press,  the  network  of  railways, 
telegraph  and  telephone  to  arm  central  political 
authority  with  an  absolutism  such  as  historical 
despots  have  renewed. 

The  present  economic  system  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two  opposing  sets  of  forces,  the  competi- 
tive and  the  anti-competitive,  and  the  latter  has 
been  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  The  semi-automatism  of  the  system  is 
being  partly  superseded,  mostly  by  the  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour,  to  obtain  the  greater 
share  of  the  product  and  in  effort  to  use  the 
machinery  of  the  state,  and  the  strife  is  gradually 
concentrating  around  the  wage  system. 

After  giving  the  real  significance  of  what  we 
call  labour  unrest,  the  speaker  stated:  "It  is  our 
duty  to  understand  this  momentous  uprising, 
let  us  not  think  of  it  as  a  mere  trouble  of  the 
peace,  blindness  is  always  the  counterpart  of 
revolution. 

Machinery  has  destroyed  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  old  craft  and  consequently  there  is  no 
interest  in  a  man's  work  unless  he  be  allowed  to 
consciously  co-operate  in  production,  as  one 
who  is  a  partner  in  production.  The  present 
system  does  not  embrace  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  turns  the  workers  into  a  race  of 
slackers  and  shirkers,  and  character  and  pro- 
ductivity suffer." 
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After  discussing  the  various  effects  of  the 
system  and  the  course  that  must  be  pursued  in 
settling  the  difficulty  especially  on  our  own 
continent,  he  concluded  with,  "Whatever  of 
genuine  accomplishment  we  bring  to  our  own 
generation  is  the  potentiality  of  a  greater  gift 
to  the  generation  that  shall  follow — surely  a 
sufficient  consolation  for  the  ephemerality  of  our 
own  gifts!  Being  used,  they  serve  the  day; 
growing  outworn  they  serve  the  morrow". 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Eaton's  Gift  to  the 
University 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Eaton  have  signified  to 
the  University  their  intention  of  giving  to  the 
University  the  sum  of  $25,000  a  year  for  the  next 
twenty  years  to  support  the  Department  of 


SIR  JOHN  EATON,  who  with  Lady  Eaton,  has 
signified  to  the  University  the  intention  of  giving  to  the 
University  the  sum  of  $25,000  a  year  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Sir  John  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University 

Medicine,  a  condition  being  that  this  amount  is 
to  be  in  addition  to  what  is  now  being  spent  on 
that  Department.  The  purpose  of  the  gut  is 
to  ensure  the  appointment  in  Medicine  of  a 
professor  who  shall  devote  all  his  time  to  organ- 


izing the  work  of  the  Department  and  to  the 
development  of  clinical  medicine.  This  magni- 
ficent gift  makes  it  possible  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  take  its  stand  in  medicine  among  the 
leading  universities  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  As  a  result  of  this  gift  the  first  appoint- 
ment has  been  made  and  Lt. -Colonel  Duncan 
Graham,  now  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  of  No.  4  Canadian  General  Hospital 
(University  of  Toronto)  at  Basingstoke,  has 
been  asked  to  accept  the  position.  Dr  Graham 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  was 
for  many  years  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology  in  the 
University,  went  overseas  with  the  University 
Hospital  at  Salonica,  where  by  his  researches  and 
his  great  ability  he  added  to  his  already  high 
reputation.  Dr  Graham's  appointment  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  those  who  know  him  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  University  has  been  able  to 
secure  one  of  her  own  sons  for  this  new  position. 
Another  of  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  is 
that  special  attention  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
diseases  of  children  and  it  may  be  expected  that  a 
step  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  will  be 
taken  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  It  is  con- 
fidently to  be  expected  that  this  splendid  gift 
made  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Eaton  will  do  a  very 
great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  teach- 
ing and  practice  not  only  in  this  Province  but 
in  the  Dominion. 

Special  Short  Course  in  Mental  Hygiene 

In  answer  to  a  growing  demand  for  trained 
workers  along  psychiatric  lines,  a  short  course 
has  been  arranged  in  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  This  course 
which  will  extend  from  April  22nd  to  June  20th 
has  been  arranged  with  a  dual  purpose,  since  it  is 
intended  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  also  for  the  training  of 
volunteer  and  other  active  social  workers  who 
are  unable  to  take  "full  time"  work  but  desire 
the  assistance  and  inspiration  given  by  a  broader 
understanding  of  social  work  and  methods. 

This  extension  work  is  designed  to  give  in  a 
short  period  initial  training  which  will  enable 
the  students  to  meet  special  problems  in  this 
particular  field. 

While  nursing  training  provides  a  desirable 
basis  it  is  not  considered  essential.  Several 
university  graduates  are  included  in  the  list  of 
prospective  students,  many  of  whom  are  coming 
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from  distant  cities  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Re-establishment  there  will  be  a  number  of  enrol- 
ments from  the  military  services. 

Consideration  for  the  returned  soldier  and 
plans  for  "follow-up  work"  in  the  homes  of  men 
coming  back  who  have  suffered  from  mental 
disease,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  course. 

The  instructors  have  been  chosen  from 
amongst  the  experts  in  various  types  of  organ- 
ized work,  either  public  or  private. 

Higher  Standard  for  M.A.  Work 

After  much  consideration,  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  has  decided  to  put  in  force 
more  stringent  regulations  regarding  the  grad- 
uate work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  possible  for 
both  pass  and  honour  students  to  obtain  this 
degree  in  one  year,  but  according  to  the  new 
ruling  every  pass  student  must  spend  at  least 
two  years  on  the  course.  Under  exceptional 
circumstances  only,  the  Board  may  permit  a 
B.A.  in  the  pass  course  to  proceed  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  by  thesis. 

It  will  still  be  possible  for  honour  students  to 
qualify  for  the  degree  in  one  year,  provided  they 
pursue  the  same  course  of  study  as  in  their  under- 
graduate training. 

Course  for  Employment  Managers 

A  new  course  for  the  training  of  employment 
managers  will  be  carried  on  during  the  month  of 
June  in  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  M. 
Maclver.  This  course,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  will  be  entirely  separate  from  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  Social  Service  students. 
In  time,  however,  it  will  probably  be  included  in 
their  graduation  work  as  an  established  course 
of  two  months'  duration. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  such  courses  have 
been  established  in  several  of  the  American 
universities  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  training  of  this  kind  given  in  Canada. 
Dr  Riddell,  Superintendent  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Branch,  Department  of  Public  Works,  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  institution  of  the  course  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  is  assured. 


The  studies  will  include  different  systems  of 
payment,  wage  bonuses  and  premiums,  labour 
turnover  and  the  means  of  reducing  it,  the 
system  of  taking  on  workers,  training  new  em- 
ployees, tests  of  fitness  to  adjust  the  worker  to 
the  work,  transference  of  workers  from  one  kind 
of  employment  to  another  and  questions  con- 
nected with  their  discharge.  The  students  will 
also  make  a  study  of  systems  of  workmen's 
insurance,  annuities  and  union  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  personal  relations  between  the 
employees  and  the  management.  Investigation 
of  safety  systems  and  prevention,  besides  com- 
pensation for  accident  will  be  included  as  well. 

Convocation  at  Knox  College 

Col.  (Rev.)  William  Beattie,  D.D.,  C.M.G., 
Director  of  the  Chaplain  Service  for  all  Canada, 
gave  a  challenging  message  of  consecration  for 
service  at  the  Convocation  of  Knox  College  held 
in  the  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  April  8th,  closing 
the  75th  session  of  the  College. 

After  the  graduation  diplomas  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Kilpatrick,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
the  Rev.  David  Perrie  of  Wingham,  who  replied 
briefly  to  the  presentation  speech  given  by  Dr 
Fletcher,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Rev.  D.  McTavish,  D.Sc.  took  charge  of  the 
service  for  the  licensing  and  ordaining  of  the 
students  which  was  conducted  in  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  manner. 

In  the  "Principal's  Statement",  Principal 
Gandier  noted  the  diminishing  numbers  in  the 
graduating  classes  for  the  last  four  years,  which 
had  dropped  from  twenty-three  in  1916  to  six 
this  year,  but  predicted  record  classes  for  the 
autumn.  He  also  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
Dr  Ballantyne's  services  as  Acting  Principal. 

Summer  Session  in  Theology  at  Victoria 
College 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  number  of  returned 
soldiers  who  are  anxious  to  make  up  for  time  lost 
in  their  courses  while  overseas,  a  summer  session 
in  Theology  has  been  arranged  at  Victoria 
College.  The  session  will  commence  on  the  13th 
May  and  continuing  until  August  5th,  will  count 
for  one  year's  work  in  the  regular  way.  A  num- 
ber of  excellent  courses  covering  the  usual  range 
of  subjects  will  be  provided. 
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With  the  exception  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Michael  and 
Professor  S.  H.  Hooke,  who  expect  to  go  overseas, 
all  the  members  of  the  present  staff  will  assist  in 
the  instructional  work.  The  services  of  several 
professors  from  other  universities  have  also  been 
secured,  among  these  being  Professor  John  Line, 
Mount  Allison  University,  New  Brunswick; 
Professor  W.  C.  Graham,  Wesleyan  College, 
Montreal;  and  Professor  G.  B.  King,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Professor  MacNaughton  Appointed  to  Chair 
of  Latin 

The  Chair  of  Latin  in  University  College 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Fletcher  in  July  1917,  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr  John  MacNaughton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  McGill  University.  Professor 
MacNaughton  is  well  known  in  Canada  having 
been  Professor  at  Queen's  before  he  went  to 
McGill.  He  is  a  brilliant  writer  and  inspiring 
teacher,  and  the  University  is  fortunate  in  having 
secured  him  to  follow  the  late  Professor  Fletcher. 

Hart  House  to  be  Opened  Next  Autumn 

It  is  expected  that  the  Hart  House  will  be 
opened  next  October.  A  compulsory  fee  of  ten 
dollars  will  be  required  of  all  students  who  there- 
by will  become  members  of  the  Hart  House.  In 
this  magnificent  and  unique  building  all  the 
activities  of  the  men  students  will  be  centred 
and  opportunities  such  as  have  been  hitherto 
unknown  will  be  offered.  The  Warden  of  the 
Hart  House  will  be  Mr  W.  F.  Bowles,  B.A., 
Victoria  College. 

Special  Science  Courses 

Seventy  returned  soldiers  are  enrolled  in  the 
special  five  months  courses  which  commenced 
in  February  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Several  of  these  men  were  granted  their  standing 
when  they  enlisted  but  have  chosen  to  repeat 
their  work  rather  than  attempt  a  higher  year  at 
once.  Everything  possible  has  been  done  by 
the  staff  to  prepare  the  men  for  the  regular  work 
of  the  1920  session. 

Summer  Session  in  Arts 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  large  num- 
ber of  undergraduates  in  Arts  have  returned  from 
active  service  and  resumed  their  studies  at^the 
University.  A  few  of  these  are  hoping  to  try  all 
their  examinations  in  May,  but  by  far  the  greater 
majority  will  be  able  to  write  on  only  a  few  of  the 
subjects  and  so  their  work  must  necessarily  be 


continued  on  into  the  summer.  This  might  be 
designated  as  a  special  session,  although  in 
reality  it  is  more  or  less  a  continuation  course  or 
part  of  a  session. 

Even  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts,  class  it  as  a  most  complicated  affair, 
making  an  explicit  statement  regarding  com- 
mencement of  the  special  classes,  a  practical  im- 
possibility. The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course, 
that  the  returned  soldier  students  are  at  all 
stages  of  progress  in  preparation  for  their  en- 
trance into  a  higher  year  in  October. 

Traditional  procedure  has  had  to  be  abolished 
for  the  present  and  each  department  is  deter- 
mining their  own  methods  in  accordance  with 
the  individual  cases  with  which  they  ha  veto  deal. 

In  order  that  the  extra  work  involved  in  the 
continuation  of  the  session  may  not  bear  too 
heavily  upon  any  one  member  of  the  staff,  a 
system  of  reliefs  is  being  worked  out.  One 
professor  will  complete  a  certain  portion  of  the 
work  in  his  department  and  after  an  examination 
covering  this  particular  ground  will  go  on  his 
holidays,  having  been  relieved  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  staff. 

Preparatory   Classes  for    Non-Matriculated 
Ex-Soldiers 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  non-matricu- 
lated men  among  the  returning  soldiers,  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  such 
matters,  decided  some  time  ago  to  recommend  a 
series  of  courses  similar  to  the  one  in  operation 
since  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  first  of  these  is  scheduled  to  commence 
on  or  about  the  29th  April  and  will  run  for  three 
months.  About  fifty  applications  have  been 
received  for  this  session.  Another  starting  in 
September  will  be  continued  throughout  the  1919 
and  1920  session  in  an  effort  to  prepare  this 
particular  class  of  men  for  entrance  into  the 
University  in  October  1920,  the  time  limit  for 
the  classes  being  August  of  next  year. 

The  majority  of  the  men  already  in  attendance 
are  working  very  hard.  Their  session  will  run 
on  into  July  as  nearly  all  intend  if  possible  to 
begin  their  university  courses  next  autumn. 
'As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men 
commencing  the  preparatory  work  in  April  with 
the  second  class  to  be  ready  for  the  general  work 
before  October  1920.  A  higher  standard  will 
necessarily  be  required  of  each  succeeding  class 
in  order  that  they  may  cover  the  preparatory 
studies  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  those 
students  who  registered  earlier. 


With  the  Alumni 


Victoria  Alumni  Meeting 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  resident  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  was 
recently  held.  The  plans  for  a  University  war 
memorial  were  discussed  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  maintain  a  permanent  organization  of 
Alumni  in  Victoria. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Inkster  was  elected  President 
of  the  organization  and  Mr  Robert  Baird, 
Secretary. 


BRIG.  GEN.  VICTOR  ODLUM  who  has  recently  been 
gazetted  to  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  General 
Odium  is  an  alumnus  of  Victoria  College,  and  served  not 
only  in  the  present  war  but  in  the  South  African  as  well. 

Wentworth  County  Alumni  Organize 

A  meeting  of  the  County  of  Wentworth  Branch 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
was  held  on  April  17th  at  Hamilton.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Hon.  President, 
His  Honour  Judge  Colin  G.  Snider;  President, 
Mr  F.  F.  Macpherson;  Vice- President,  Henry 
Carpenter;  Secretary- Treasurer,  Mr  J.  R.  Mar- 


shall; Committee,  Rev.  A.  H.  McGillivray,  Drs 
J.  E.  Davey,  A.  S.  Morgan,  and  C.  M.  Ross; 
Messrs  J.  W.  Tyrrell,  J.  A.  Soule,  C.  F.  Marshall. 
A  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  memorial  and  tentative  plans  were 
made.  It  was  decided  to  hold  another  meeting 
in  the  near  future  to  mature  these  plans. 


Notes  by  Classes 

Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell,  B.A.  (U.C.)  '80,  M.A. 
(U.C.)  '89,  B.Sc.  (Vic.)  '89,  Mining  Engineer 
of  this  city  has  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  of  Great  Britain,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  the  great  ironmaster  who 
has  been  made  vice-president.  The  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  is  the  foremost 
technical  mining  society  in  the  world. 

Charles  MacLachlan,  M.B.  '89,  who  has  prac- 
tised medicine  in  North  Dakota  since  his  gradua- 
tion, is  President  of  the  North  Dakota  Game  and 
Fish  Commission. 

Col.  G.  D.  Farmer,  C.B.E.,  M.D.,  C.M.  '91, 
Officer  Commanding  No.  5  Canadian  General 
Hospital,  Kirkdale,  England,  has  been  mentioned 
for  valuable  services. 

Lt.-Col.  W.  J.  O.  Malloch,  M.B.  '96,  who  died 
in  Toronto  in  February  1919,  has  been  mentioned 
for  valuable  services. 

Reginald  H.  M.  Temple,  B.A.  (Trin.)  '97,  has 
been  appointed  General  Solicitor  in  charge  of  the 
Western  Canada  division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  with  headquarters  at  Winni- 
peg. 

A  University  Graduates  Association  has  been 
organized  in  the  village  of  St  George  with  the 
Rev.  C.  D.  Farquharson,  B.A.  (U)  '06,  as 
secretary.  This  Association  has  in  view  the 
forming  of  a  centre  of  leadership  in  educational 
matters  for  the  community. 

Lt.-Col.  C.  E.  Cooper  Coles,  M.B.  '07,  Officer 
Commanding  Whitby  Convalescent  Hospital, 
has  been  mentioned  for  valuable  services. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Moore,  D.D.S.  '09,  of  Owen 
Sound,  has  been  mentioned  for  valuable  services. 

Capt.  William  F.  Nicholson,  M.C.,  M.B.  '10, 
of  Hamilton,  has  been  mentioned  for  valuable 
services. 
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Major  F.  S.  Burke  '11,  who  went  overseas  as 
a  lieutenant  with  the  1st  Contingent  has  again 
been  mentioned  for  valuable  services. 

John  W.  Taylor,  B.A.  (V)  '14,  M.A.  '16,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago)  '19,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Miss  Annie  Edgar,  B.A.  (V)  '14,  Graduate 
Nurse  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  is  in 
Kangra,  Punjab,  India.  Miss  Edgar  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  months  at  the  Presbyterian 
Language  School  at  Ladour,  studying  Urdu  and 
the  dialects  spoken  around  Kangra,  which  is  to 
be  the  scene  of  her  labours  for  several  years. 

Lieut.  Leonard  L.  Youell,  Applied  Science  '16, 
of  the  C.F.A.  has  won  the  Bar  to  the  M.C.  His 
M.C.  was  won  at  Passchendaele  in  October  1917. 

Lieut.  Elmore  Philpott,  U.C.  '17,  of  the  33rd 
Howitzer  Battery,  who  recently  returned  to 
Canada,  has  been  awarded  the  Bar  to  the  M.C. 


Marriages 

GRAY— MALCOLM— On  Saturday,  April 
19th,  at  Olivet  Congregational  Church,  Gladys, 
elder  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  A.  G.  Malcolm, 
to  Lieutenant  Joseph  Everard  Gray,  B.A.  (U.C.) 
'12,  M.A.  '13. 

McLELLAN— WALES— At  Toronto,  April 
16th,  Lottie  Sunnier  Wales,  B.A.  (U.C.)  '11,  to 
Peter  McLellan,  barrister. 

Deaths 

SINCLAIR— On  March  22nd,  in  Central 
Hospital,  Hampstead,  London,  England,  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  B.  Sinclair,  B.A.  '15. 

STRANG— On  Friday,  April  4th,  at  Goderich, 
Hugh  Innes  Strang,  B.A.  (U.C.)  '62,  LL.D. 
(Hon.)  '07,  former  Principal  of  Goderich  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  in  his  78th  year. 


EMPLOYMENT    EXCHANGE 


The  Alumni  Bureau  of  Appointments  which 
was  organized  some  two  months  ago  to  assist 
returned  University  men  in  re-establishing 
themselves  in  civil  life  is  experiencing  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  positions 
for  men  who  have  applied. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Bureau, 
lists  of  those  desiring  employment  will  be  pub- 
lished in  THE  MONTHLY  from  month  to  month. 
No  names  will  be  published  but  only  the  refer- 
ence letters  and  figures  which  for  flying  purposes 
are  marked  on  the  various  application  cards. 

Alumni  who  are  in  need  of  help  or  who  know 
of  good  openings  may  secure  further  information 
regarding  the  applicants  by  writing  the  Alumni 
Office,  quoting  the  letters  and  figures  of  the 
applicant  in  which  they  are  interested.  , 

Engineering  Applicants 

E.  1,  B.A.Sc.  '15,  Civil,  seeks  opening  in 
Civil  Engineering  other  than  survey  work,  near 
Toronto. 

E.  10,  B.A.Sc.  '16,  Civil,  seeks  concrete 
work  or  position  with  industrial  firm  ^here 
technical  knowledge  will  be  of  assistance,  $150 
per  month. 


E.  11,  2  yrs.  Civil  Engineering,  experience  in 
Engineering  Department  of  Aeroplane  firm  and 
with  Rubber  Co.,  seeks  any  good  engineering 
opening. 

E.  20,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experience  as  Chief 
Computer  of  Dredging,  seeks  appointment  as 
assistant  Engineer  in  Hydraulic  contracting  or 
work  in  connection  with  re-inforced  concrete. 

E.  70,  B.A.Sc.  '14,  Mech.  Demonstrator  in 
Hydraulic  Lab.,  seeks  Hydro- Mechanical  work. 

E.  71,  B.A.Sc.  '08,  Civil,  experienced  in  Rail- 
way and  Power  Plant  work,  seeks  opening  in 
similar  lines. 

E.  73,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experienced  in  Govern- 
ment and  private  construction  work. 

E.  110,  3  yrs.  Department  of  Architecture, 
seeks  position  with  building  contractors  or  in 
architect's  office  where  good  work  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  chance  to  gain  experience. 

E.  120,  B.A.Sc.  '15,  Civil,  experience  in  Hydro 
Engineering,  seeks  position  in  structural,  road 
construction  or  sanitary  engineering. 

E.  130,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  seeks  structural  or 
industrial  engineering  opening. 

E.  131,  B.A.Sc.  '08,  Civil,  extensive  experience 
in  structural  steel  engineejing,  seeks  good  open- 
ing in  same  line. 
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E.  160,  B.A.Sc.  '05,  Civil,  experience  in  survey 
work  and  concrete  construction. 

E.  190,  2£  yrs.  in  Honour  Mathematics  (Arts), 
seeks  any  position  where  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics  would  be  of  use. 

E.  191,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experienced  in  general 
construction  work,  seeks  position  in  Production 
Dept.,  Manufacturing. 

E.  40,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  accountant  and  traveller, 
seeks  position  where  both  commercial  experience 
and  technical  education  will  be  of  use,  $150  per 
month. 

E.  74,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  resident  engineer,  seeks 
position  in  Production  Dept.  where  prospects 
are  good. 

Business  Applicants 

B.  62,  2  years  Political  Economy,  seeks  an 
opening  in  newspaper  work. 

B.  20,  Enlisted  in  2nd  yr.  at  Univ.,  seeks  office 
or  salesmanship  position. 

B.  21,  B.A.,  seeks  opening  in  journalism, 
salary  $25  per  week. 

B.  50,  1  yr.  at  Univ.  seeks  any  promising 
business  opening. 

B.  51,  1  yr.  Dentistry,  some  commercial  ex- 
perience, seeks  office  or  salesmanship  work, 
salary  $20  per  week. 

B.  60,  B.A.,  15  yrs.,  financial  and  commercial 
experience,  seeks  office  or  salesmanship  position, 
salary  about  $2,000  per  yr. 

B.  61,  2  yrs.  in  Sc.,  salesmanship  experience, 
seeks  position  as  sales  agent  on  commission  basis. 

B.  90,  B.A.  (Tor.),  B.A.  (Oxon.),  graduate 
Osgoode  Hall,  thorough  knowledge  of  French, 
is  moving  to  Paris,  would  like  to  hear  of  firms 
wanting  a  commercial  agent  there. 

B.  110,  2  years  in  Univ.,  seeks  office  work, 
$20  per  week. 

B.  Ill,  3  yrs.  in  Arts,  seeks  partnership  in 
brokerage  or  manufacturing  business. 


B.  120,  1£  yrs.  in  Forestry,  some  newspaper 
experience,  seeks  business  opening. 

B.  130,  3  yrs.  Honour  Mathematics  and 
Physics  (Arts),  seeks  business  position  offering 
prospects  of  advancement. 

B.  180,  B.A.  '14,  some  experience  in  actuarial 
work,  seeks  opening  in  accounting  or  general 
business. 

Medical  Applicants 

M.  1,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Capt.  C.A.M.C.,  adminis- 
trative experience,  seeks  some  administrative 
position  where  knowledge  of  medicine  is  neces- 
sary, wounds  precludes  general  practice. 

M.  10,  M.B.  '09,  Capt.  C.A.M.C.,  private 
practice  experience,  seeks  medical  position  on 
staff  of  mental  institution  or  prison. 

M.  11,  M.B.,  Major  C.A.M.C.,  private  prac- 
tice experience,  desires  names  of  places  where 
doctors  are  needed. 

M.  12,  M.B.  ,Capt.  C.A.M.C.,  four  yrs.  army 
service,  wishes  position  in  connection  with 
Hospital  for  from  three  to  six  months. 

M.  2,  M.B.,  Capt.  R.A.M.C.,  Specialist,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat,  general  practice,  seeks 
position  in  Hospital. 

Teachers 

T.  20,  B.A.,  Eng.  and  Hist.,  one  year  High 
School  experience,  seeks  good  opening. 

T.  110,  B.A.,  Math,  and  Physics,  seeks  High 
School  opening. 

Agricultural 

A.  10,  B.V.Sc.  (Tor.  '17),  Graduate  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  College  in  1913,  ex- 
tensive farm  and  animal  husbandry  experience, 
seeks  position  in  Live  Stock  Industry. 
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Edinburgh's   War    Record 


At  a  medical  graduation  ceremony  at  Edin- 
burgh on  December  18th  the  Principal  said  that 
the  university  was  already  feeling  the  effects  of 
peace,  which  had  brought  back  to  them  many 
old  students,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
number  of  first-year  medical  students  was  larger 
than  even  in  the  years  before  the  war.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  not  only  to  see  the  class- 
rooms again  filled,  but  all  the  various  activities 
of  the  university  resuming  their  healthy  life, 
including  the  Students'  Representative  Council 
and  the  Union.  The  statistics  of  the  share  the 
university  had  played  in  the  war  were  still  in- 
complete, but  the  names  of  5,000  members  who 
had  taken  their  part  in  it  were  already  known, 
as  well  as  those  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
members  of  the  university  who  had  given  their 
lives,  a  number  he  feared  that  was  by  no  means 
complete.  Members  of  the  university  had  to 
their  credit  at  least  two  awards  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  at  least  96  awards  of  the  D.S.O.,  and  at 
least  328  Military  Crosses,  17  with  a  bar;  it  was 
significant  of  the  share  the  university  had  taken 
in  cementing  the  alliance  that  there  should  be 
eighteen  awards  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  The 
professors  testified  that  the  returned  students 
were  standing  up  magnificently  to  their  work, 
but  they  were  only  the  forerunners  of  a  vastly 


greater  number.  The  return  of  so  many  young 
men  seeking  university  training  raised  a  great 
national  problem.  It  was  unreasonable  to 
expect  such  men  to  pass  the  same  tests  of  ad- 
mission to  the  university  as  were  properly  ex- 
pected in  peace  time.  In  common  with  other 
universities  of  Scotland,  and  he  believed  with 
all  the  universities  of  the  empire,  Edinburgh 
was  taking  steps  to  make  it  easy  for  students  to 
enter  the  university  with  a  view  to  graduation, 
and  the  necessary  discretionary  powers  were 
being  sought.  It  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
students,  not  only  that  resettlement  in  civil  life 
should  be  made  easy,  but  that  they  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  necessary  training  to  make  them 
nationally  efficient.  The  task  of  providing  uni- 
versity training  for  the  enormous  number  of 
students  coming  back  expecting  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  any  university.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  on  December  15th  the  Principal  stated 
that  he  had  attended  the  deputation  of  the 
British  universities  which  presented  a  statement 
of  immediate  needs  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  November  23rd. — British  Medical 
Journal. 


Al 


umm 

YOU  enjoy  reading  about  others 
OTHERS  enjoy  reading  about  you 


MORAL:  Let  the  Editor  know  what  you  and  your 
Alumni  friends  are  doing. 
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BRITISH    AMERICA    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 

Fire,  Hail,  Ocean  Marine,  Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES  :  COR.  FRONT  AND  SCOTT  STS.,  TORONTO 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 
Assets,  Over  $3,500,000 

Losses  Paid  since  Organization  in  1833,  Over  $43,000,000 
Board  of  Directors: 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Fire,   Explosion,  Ocean  Marine,   Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
Head  Offices:  Corner  Wellington  and  Scott  Streets*  Toronto 

Assets,  Over  $6,000,000.00 

Losses  paid  since  organization  of  the  Company  in  1851,  Over  $71,000,000.00 
Board  of  Directors 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  President  and  General  Manager 

Sir  John  Aird  John  H.  Fulton  (New  York)  Geo.  A.  Morrow,  O.B.E. 

Robt.  Bickerdike  (Montreal)  D.  B.  Hanna  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Frederic  Nicholls 

Lt.-Col.  Henry  Brock  E.  Hay  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O. 

Alfred  Cooper  (London,  Eng.)  John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D.  E.  R.  Wood 

H.  C.  Cox  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D. 


Toronto 


Solicits  the  orders  of  Student  Societies  for 


—PRINTING — 

Invitations,  Tickets, 

Programmes,  At-Home 

Cards,  etc. 


BINDING — 


IN    ALL 

ITS 
BRANCHES 


R.  J.  HAMILTON,  B.A. 


Manager 
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Safety  Deposit 

Boxes  and 
Your   Vacation 

The  perfect  assurance  of  safety  for  your  securities 
and  other  valuables  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment, 
even  in  prospect,  of  your  coming  vacation.  Our 
Safety  Deposit  Vaults  represent  the  most  up-to-  ,  • 

date  construction,  and  the  rental  charge  for  a 
Private  Box  is  only  $3.00  and.  upwards,  according 
to  size.  There  is  every  facility  to  enable  patrons 
to  transact  their  business  privately  and  convenient- 
ly. You  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  through 

our  vaults. 

i 

VISITORS  WELCO;ME 
THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


Hon.  Featherston  Osier,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  President. 

A.   D.   Langmuir,   General  Manager. 

W.   G.   Watson,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Capital  and  Reserve  -  -      $3,500,000.00 

Assets  under  Administration    -    $90,832,624.80 

BAY  &  MELINDA  STS.,        -         -        TORONTO 
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M I N I S  TE  R     W  A  N  TE  D— f or  Viking   Interdenomin- 
ational   Community    Church.     Salary  offered  at  rate    of 
$1 ,800.00  per  year  and  free  residence.     Duties  to  commence 
about  June  15th,  1919.     Enquiries  invited. 
C.  G.  PURVIS,  Secretary, 
VIKING  -  ALBERTA 


The  best  flour  and  highest  quality  of  ingredients 

make   CANADA 

BREAD 


The  choice  of 
discriminating 
housewives  -:- 


JOHN  MAUGHAN 

24  Wellington  Street  East 
TORONTO 

RESIDENT  AGENT 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Assets  $27,000,000 

Deposit  Dominion  Government 
Over  $1,000,000 


Fire,  Marine,  Plate  Glass, 

Guarantee,  Accident, 

Automobile,  and 

Tourist  Policies 


Losses  Adjusted  and  Paid  at  this  Office 


TYRRELL,  J.  B. 

fIDinina  Engineer 
534  CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


HARCOURT  &  SON 

flfeercbant  ^Tailors 
TRobe 


College  Gowns  and  Hoods 

103  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 
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CASAVANT    FRERES 


ST.   HYACINTHE 


QUEBEC 


Over  800  Organs  constructed  by  this  Firm 


Electric 

and  Tubular  Pneumatic 
Action. 


Electric 

and  Hydraulic 

Motors. 


QUALITY    FIRST. 


USE 

CONNELL 

COAL 

THE    KIND    THAT 

MAKES    THE 

UNIVERSITY 

COMFORTABLE 


STUDENTS 


Your  correspondence  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
the  University,  therefore,  have 
your  stationer  supply  you  with 

Crown  Vellum 

note  paper  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Good  note  paper  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of 
writing  and  reading  a  letter. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Factories  at  Brantford  &  Winnipeg 
Warehouses  at  Calgary  &  Vancouver 
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ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  provides  a  convenient  guide  to  Toronto  Alumni,  particularly 
those  who  may  wish  to  transact  business  at  a  distance.  Information  regarding 
rates  of  insertion  will  gladly  be  given  by  the  Business  Manager. 


ARMOUR  &  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 
F.  DOUGLAS  ARMOUR,  K.C. 
HENRY  W.  MICKLB 

A.  D.  ARMOUR 

CONFEDERATION   LIFE   BUILDING 

Richmond  A  Yonge  Streets,  TORONTO 

STARR,  SPENCE, 
COOPER  and  FRASER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c. 

J.  R.  L.  STARR,  K.C.  J.  H.  SPENCE 

GRANT  COOPER        W.  KASPAR  FRASER 

Trust  and  Guarantee  Building 
120  BAY  ST.     -    TORONTO 

COOK  &   GILCHRIST 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

33  RICHMOND  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO 

Telephone:  Main  3898    Cable  AddreM:  "Maco" 

WILLIAM  COOK  JAMBS  GILCHJUST 


KERR,  DAVIDSON,  PATERSON 
and  McFARLAND 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  Etc. 
EXCELSIOR  LIFE  BUILDING 

Cable  Address  "  Kerdason"  Toront* 

W.  Davidson,  K.C.  John  A.  Paterson,  K.C. 

G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B.  A.  T.  Davidson,  LL.B. 

Solicitors  for  the  University. 

OSLER,  HOSKIN  and  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
THE  DOMINION  BANK  BUILDING 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.        F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 
H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Britton  Osier 

W.  A.  Cameron  A.  W.  Langmuir. 

Counsel—  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 

N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.         Thos.  Reid 

S.  Casey  Wood  E.  W.  Wright 

C.  W.  Thompson  J.  M.  Langstaff 

ROWELL,  REID,  WOOD&WRICHT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Eto. 

Offices  :  Canada  Life  Building,  44  King  St.  West 
TORONTO    -    -    CANADA 


Laidlaw 
Lumber  Co. 


HEAD  OFFICE* 


65  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Limited 

Of  England 

Established  1808 

Place    Your    Fire    Insurance 
with  this  Leading  Company 

Smith,  MacKenzie, 
Hall  &  Hunter 

Toronto  Agents  54  Adelaide  St.  East 

Telephone  Main  2020 


MONARCH 

£OFFEE  is  a  surprise  and 
a  delight.  Any  who  try 
it  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  high  quality  of  this 
thoroughly  appreciated  Coffee. 

H.  P.  ECKARDT  &  CO. 

Roasters  and  Blenders 

Cor.  Church  St.  &  Esplanade 
TORONTO 
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Simcoe 

Photo 

Albums 


INTERCHANGEABLE    LEAVES 

Bound  in  Walrus,  Seal  and  Morocco  Leathers; 

Flexible  Covers.     Every  collector  of 

snapshots  requires  one* 

GET      MADE      IN      CANADA      GOODS 

BROWN  BROS.  £5?SS£S  TORONTO 


FRANK  DARLING,  LL.D..  F.R.l.B.A. 


JOHN  A.  PEARSON 


DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Hrcbttects 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   ROYAL   ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE   OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS   ONTARIO   ASSOCIATION    OF   ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS   QUEBEC   ASSOCIATION   OF   ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    MANITOBA   ASSOCIATION   OF   ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK   CHAMBERS 

2   LEADER   LANE  -         -         TORONTO 


There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
by  mail.  If  lost  or  stolen,  your 
money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


Minister's  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  1.    "The  Montessori  Method". 

Bulletin  No.  2.    Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Education,  1912. 

Educational  Pamphlet  No.  8.  Medical  School  Inspection,  by  Mrs. Wilson 
and  Miss  Hotson. 

Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 

Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings. 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  in  High,  Continuation,  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Schools.  , 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  High  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  1911,  John  Seath,  LL.D. 

Report  on  English-French  Schools,  1912,  F.  W.  Merchant,  D.Paed. 

Volume  of  Schools  Acts  1914  with  Amendments— cloth  bound  75  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

Manual  on  Teaching  English  to  French  Pupils,  16  cents. 

Manual  on  Sewing,  20  cents. 

Manual  Training  Manual,  25  cents. 

University  of  Toronto  Commission  Report. 

Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  for  Libraries  of  Collegiate  Institutes, 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  1918. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  recommended  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Lib- 
raries, 1915. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Commerce,  etc., 
for  Public  and  High  Schools,  1912. 

Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of  Ontario  1842-1861, 
6  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  three  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Note. — Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained,  if  available,  by 
applying  direct  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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of  Toronto    Uumni  ^ssoriation. 


The  Executive  Council  begs  to  announce  the  following  meetings: 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  the  WesT:  Hall  of  the  Main  Building,  June  5th,  at 
3.00  p.m. 

The  Association  this  year  has  broken  new  ground,  and  embarked  upon  new  activities 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the  University.  Consequently,  more  than  usual 
interest  will  be  attached  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  Among  the  items  of  business  to  be  con- 
sidered are:  (1)  Report  and  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Council;  (2)  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution;  (3)  Election  of  officers. 

A  Reception  to  Returned  Alumni,  to  be  held  in  the  Dining  Hall  of 
Hart  House,  June  5th,  from  4.00  to  6.00  p.m. 

This  reception  will  give  the  Alumni  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  the  war  services  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  University,  and  of  extending  a  hearty 
welcome  to  them  on  their  return  to  Canada. 

To  secure  the  success  of  these  meetings,  the  co-operation  of  the  Alumni  is 
required. 

Will  you  please  invite  to  the  reception  and  annual  meeting  any  graduate, 
undergraduate  or  ex-student  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  who  has  seen  service 
with  the  Canadian  or  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Will  you  also  urge  your  friends  among  the  Alumni  to  be  present  in  order  that 
they  may  acquire  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Association 
and  assist  in  entertaining  the  guests  at  the  reception. 

C.  A.  MASTEN, 

President. 

A.  T.  LAIDLAW, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
University  of  Toronto, 

May  2ist,  1919. 
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BRITISH    AMERICA    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 

Fire,  Hail,  Ocean  Marine,  Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES  :  COR.  FRONT  AND  SCOTT  STS.,  TORONTO 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 
Assets,  Over  $3,500,000 

Losses  Paid  since  Organization  in  1833,  Over  $43,000,000 
Board  of  Directors: 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Fire,   Explosion,   Ocean  Marine,   Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
Head  Offices:  Corner  Wellington  and  Scott  Streets,  Toronto 

Assets,  Over  $6,000,000.00 

Losses  paid  since  organization  of  the  Company  in  1851,  Over  $71,000,000.00 
Board  of  Directors 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  President  and  General  Manager 

Sir  John  Aird  John  H.  Fulton  (New  York)  Geo.  A.  Morrow,  O.B.E. 

Robt.  Bickerdike  (Montreal)  D.  B.  Hanna  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Frederic  Nicholls 

Lt.-Col.  Henry  Brock  E.  Hay  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O. 

Alfred  Cooper  (London,  Eng.)  John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D.  E.  R.  Wood 

H.  C.  Cox  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
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FOR  BOYS  Canaoa 

A  Residential  and  Day  School 
Temporarily  situated  in  the  New  Knox  College  Buildings 

on  the  University  Lawn  and  St.  George  St. 
Upper  School  and  Lower  School  with  Separate  Residences. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  the  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 

CALENDAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D.t  Headmaster. 


PAGE    AND    COMPANY 

CUT  STONE  AND 
MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  works  executed  by  us  in  Toronto: 

Hart  House  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 

Burwash  Hall  Avenue  Road  Methodist  Church 

Victoria  College  Library  Bloor  Street  Methodist  Church 

Annesley  Hall  Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church 

The  New  Bishop  Strachan  School  The  Toronto  Western  Hospital 


SPROATT    &    ROLPH 

ARCHITECTS 


36  NORTH  STREET 


TORONTO 


When  Travelling  by  Steamer  or  Motor  Car 

a  supply  of  warm  Knappy  Wool  Rugs  or  Wrap-shawls,  for  Knee  or  Shoulder  use,  adds 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  We  have  at  all  times  an  immense  range  of 
WEIGHTS  and  QUALITIES,  including  the  largest  showing  in  Canada  of  the 
handsome  and  appropriate  Reversible  Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartan  Patterns, 
in  a  range  of  prices  starting  as  low  as  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $8.00,  $10.00  to 

$15.00  each. 

Mall    Orders    promptly    filled 

JOHN  CATTO  &  SON,  55-61  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 
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THE   MOGUL 

HOT  WATER  BOILER 


Has  developed  a  higher  efficiency  and  greater  heating  capacity,  relative  to 
its  fuel  consumption,  than  any  other  Boiler  on  the  market.  It  meets  every 
requirement  of  up-to-date  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Its  fire-pot  is  constructed  to  hold 
sufficient  coal  to  provide  ample 
water  circulation  for  proper  amount 
of  radiation,  for  not  less  than 
8  hours,  with  least  amount  of 
caretaking. 

A  certain  volume  of  the  hottest 
water  quickly  circulates  upward 
directly  to  the  mains  and  radiators, 
without  circulating  through  all  the 
sections,  thus  insuring  quick  results 
at  radiators. 

It  has  cast-iron  machine-turned 
nipple  joints,  insuring  a  perfect 
joint  and  obviating  the  necessity 
of  taking  down  the  Boiler  every 
few  years  to  be  regasketed  or 
repacked. 

It  is  very  low  in  construction, 
permitting  its  erection  in  low  cellars 
without  a  pit. 

It  insures  economy  of  fuel  in  the  highest  degree. 
Only  scant  attention  needed  to  the  firing. 

No  ash-sifting  grate  required,  as  fuel  is  burnt  to  an  ash,  the  results  of  free 
combustion. 

The  Dominion  Radiator  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO 


LIMITED 


Branches — Montreal,  St.   John,   N.B.,  Winnipeg,   Calgary 
Hamilton,   Ottawa 
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Editorial 

In  reply  to  enquiries 
which  have  recently  been 
Student  made  among  returned  un- 
Soldiers  dergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Alumni  Office  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  over  150  men,  who 
state  that  they  will  require  financial 
assistance  if  they  are  to  resume  or 
undertake  university  work. 

"I  shall  be  unable  to  resume  my 
course,"  writes  a  man  who  has  com- 
pleted three  years  in  Medicine,  and 
who  was  discharged  last  fall  after 
four  years  of  army  service,  "until  I 
am  able  to  borrow  or  earn  the  neces- 
sary money.  My  father  died  while  I 
was  overseas,  my  war  gratuity  is  al- 
ready exhausted,  and  my  elder  bro- 
ther who  used  to  assist  me  financially 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  right  leg  in 


service  and  is  unable  to  help  me,  con- 
sequently I  am  now  entirely  depen- 
dent on  my  own  resources." 

"I  took  the  Faculty  of  Education 
course,"  writes  another  ex-soldier, 
"with  a  view  to  earning  sufficient 
money  to  finance  myself  through  a 
course  in  Medicine.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing, I  enlisted  and  now  after  three 
years'  service,  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  spend  two  or  three  more  years  be- 
fore entering  on  the  Medical  course. 
Unless  I  secure  financial  assistance,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  university  education." 

A  second  year  Medical  student  who 
enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1915,  was 
wounded  the  following  summer  and 
discharged  with  a  permanently  dis- 
abled hand  in  December,  1916,  writes, 
"I  am  endeavouring  to  work  my  way 
through  the  University.  By  working 
a  year  before  starting  and  by  reason 
of  my  war  gratuity  I  have  been  able 
to  manage  for  a  year  and  a  half  but 
matters  are  becoming  more  difficult 
now,  and  my  disabled  hand  prevents 
me  from  earning  very  much  during 
my  vacation.  If  I  am  to  return  next 
year,  I  must  receive  assistance  from 
some  source." 

"I  intended  to  enter  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  in  1916,"  writes  a 
matriculant  student,  "but  instead,  en- 
listed in  the  spring  of  that  year.  I 
had  worked  up  a  business  in  my  home 
community  which  would  have  sup- 
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ported  me  at  University  but  on  my 
return  after  three  years'  service,  I 
find  that  my  business  has  vanished 
'into  thin  air/  and  unless  I  can  se- 
cure financial  assistance  from  some 
outside  source,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  a  university 
course." 

These  are  typical  cases.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  unless  assistance  is  provid- 
ed, many  men  who  have  spent  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  ardu- 
ous tasks  of  war  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  educational  ambitions 
and  to  their  own  and  the  country's 
loss  enter  into  less  useful  spheres  -of 
activity. 


Recent 
Gifts  to  the 
University 


The  gift  of  Sir  John 
*f  ton  *  the 

.      of     ******* 

which  has  recently  been 

announced  is  additional  proof  that  al- 
though the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
State  institution  it  has  many  generous 
friends. 

The  list  of  large  benefactions  which 
the  University  has  received  during  the 
last  few  years  is  extensive.  Two  years 
ago  the  Connaught  Laboratories  were 
given  to  the  University  by  Colonel 
Albert  E.  Gooderham.  These  labora- 
tories, which  are  of  the  most  recent  con- 
struction and  are  situated  on  a  farm  of 
fifty-eight  acres,  have  been  entirely 
erected  through  the  generosity  of  Colonel 


Gooderham.    A  few  years  ago  the  House- 
hold Science  Building,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  to  be  found  anywhere, 
was   presented    to    the    University   by 
Mrs  Massey  Treble,  and  at  her  death 
the    University    received   a   bequest  of 
$100,000  for   the   maintenance  of   that 
department.   Hart  House,  which  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  autumn,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Massey  Estate.    This  magnificent  group 
of  buildings,  unique  in  design  and  pur- 
pose, is  to  be  devoted  to  the  activities 
of  the  men  students  of  the  University. 
For  four  years  Mrs  H.  D.  Warren  paid 
the  salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  University. 
For  the  past  four  years  graduate  fellow- 
ships amounting  to  $2,000  a  year,  most 
of  them  held  by  students  coming  to  the 
University  from  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada,  have  been  given  by  Sir  Edmund 
Osier,  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  and  Colonel 
R.  W.  Leonard.    A  few  years  ago  for  a 
period  of  five  years  a  sum  of  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  a  year  was  given 
to  the  University  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men   for    the    purpose    of    developing 
medical  research.    In  1916  a  legacy  was 
received  from  the  E.  C.  Walker  Estate 
amounting  to  $25,000  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  men's  residence  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

There  has  also  been  a  large  number  of 
scholarships  of  smaller  amounts  given 
to  the  University  which  have  been 
announced  from  time  to  time. 


Progress  of  the  Memorial  Campaign 


ONE  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  from  one 
thousand  subscribers  was  the 
result  of  the  first  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign among  the  alumni  in  Toronto 
for  the  Memorial  Fund.  This  does 
not  include  graduates  in  Science, 
Dentistry,  or  Pharmacy,  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  canvass  these  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  campaign  among  these 
will  be  held  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  active  canvass  took  place  on 
April  29th  and  30th  and  May  1st  and 
2nd,  and  results  were  reported  at 
meetings  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  the  evenings  of  the  first  three  days 
with  the  final  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
May  6th.  These  meetings,  while 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
ports, led  to  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm among  the  workers,  and  there 
were  many  expressions  of  confidence 
that  the  objective  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  would  be  reached  if  a  similar 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  locali- 
ties outside  of  Toronto. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  locate 
every  one  of  the  graduates,  but  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  changes  of  ad- 
dress had  not  been  reported  to  the 
Alumni  Association  led  to  some  dif- 
ficulty in  locating  them.  However, 
the  canvassers  went  energetically  at 
the  work  and  succeeded  in  finally 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  a 
great  many  of  the  alumni. 

The  magnificent  subscriptions  of 
$25,000  each  of  Sir  E.  B.  Osier  and 
Col.  R.  W.  Leonard,  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  canvass,  as  also  dia  those 
of  E.  W.  Beatty,  B.A.,  1898,  and  A. 


L.  McCredie,  B.A.,  1901,  for  $5,000 
each. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Falconer,  C.  Lesslie  Wilson,  T.  A. 
Russell,  H.  D.  Scully,  and  J.  J.  Gib- 
son, spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  interesting  many  of  those  on 
the  special  list  and  were  successful 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  com- 
mittees and  continue  the  canvass  in 
a  quiet  and  systematic  manner  until 
every  alumnus  has  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  contributing  to  the  Memorial 
Fund. 

Some  of  the  larger  subscriptions 
from    individuals    which    were    an- 
nounced, are: 
$25,000  Sir  E.  B.  Osier,  Col.  R.  W. 

Leonard. 
5,000  Edward  W.   Beatty,   Austin 

L.  McCredie. 

2,500  Sir  Jos.  Flavelle,  Jas.  S.  Mc- 
Lean. 

2,000  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane. 
1,000  Thos.  A.  Russell,  Edmond  B. 
Rychman,  Walter  C.  Laid- 
law,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  P. 
C.  Larkin,  Wallace  Nesbitt, 
Chester  H.  Harris,  Graham 
Campbell,  Sir  John  Hendrie, 
A.  E.  Ames,  Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton,  E.  Blake  Jackson, 
Hugh  L.  Kerr,  Henry  Brock, 
R.  J.  Christie. 
600  Sir  Robert  Falconer. 
500  Fred  H.  Deacon,  C.  A.  Mas- 
ten,  Walter  Gow,  Wm.  M. 
Lash,  Alan  G.  Brown,  Jas.  F. 
M.  Stewart,  Richard  V.  Le 
Sueur,  Robt.  A.  Laidlaw,  Ar- 
nold M.  Ivey. 
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The  Annual  Convocation  Exercises 


The  annual  Convocation  Exercises 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  be 
held  this  year  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  week  in  June. 

On  Wednesday  evening  June  4th, 
the  United  Alumnae  Association  will 
present  a  play  in  honour  of  the 
graduating  classes  in  the  garden 
of  Argyll  House  at  the  corner  of 
Bloor  St.  and  Avenue  Rd.  The 
Alumnae  Association  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  all  Alumni.  In  order  to 
defray  expenses  an  admission  fee  of 
50  cents  will  be  charged. 

On  Thursday  at  3.00  p.m.  the  an- 
anual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  the  West  Hall 
of  the  main  building.  Important  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  work  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  brought  forward  for  consider- 
ation. All  graduates,  students,  ex- 
students,  and  those  who  are  officially 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAMME 


WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   4TH 

8.00  p.m. — Two  plays  given  by  the  United 
Alumni  Associations  in  the  garden  of 
Argyll  House,  corner  Bloor  Street  and 
Avenue  Road,  to  be  followed  by  informal 
dancing. 

THURSDAY,   JUNE   5TH 

3.00  p.m.— Annual  Meeting  of  the  University 

of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  in  West 

Hall,  Main  Building. 
4.00  p.m. — Reception     to     returned     alumni 

given  by  the  Alnmni  Association  in  Hart 

House. 
8.00  p.m.  —  Honorary  Degrees  Convocation. 

FRIDAY,    JUNE    6TH 

2.30p.m. — Annual  Convocation  Exercises, 
followed  by  a  Garden  Party  in  the 
Quadrangle,  Main  Building. 


connected  with  the  University  are 
members  of  the  Association  and  are 
invited  to  this  meeting. 

Immediately  following  the  Alumni 
Association's  annual  meeting  an 
Alumni  reception  to  returned  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  men  will  be  held 
in  Hart  House.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  correct  ad- 
dresses of  the  men  who  have  return- 
ed, individual  invitations  have  not 
been  issued  for  this  reception.  All 
those  who  have  served  with  Cana- 
dian or  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces 
are  invited  to  be  present  as  guests, 
and  as  the  reception  is  being  tendered 
by  the  Alumni  Association,  other 
Alumni  are  urged  to  be  present  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  entertaining. 

A  special  Convocation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  honorary  degrees 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening  at 
8.00  p.m.  The  following  degrees  will 
be  conferred:  LL.D.,  Dr.  John  Grier 
Hibben,.  President,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; J.  D.  Lawson,  University  of 
Missouri;  Rev.  Donald  MacGilli- 
vray,  Shanghai,  China;  Dr.  Alex. 
McPhedran,  M.B.,  76,  M.D.C.M.,  '87; 
T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  Lindsay ;  Dr  Alex. 
Fraser,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  LL.D., 
Litt.D.  D.Sc.:  Professor  Benj.  A. 
Bensley,  B.A.,  '96 ;  Professor  Francis 
R  Little,  B.A.,  '91,  University  of 
Chicago;  E.  C.  Jeffrey,  Harvard. 
D.V.Sc.:  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford. 

At  3.00  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  6th, 
the  degrees  in  course  will  be  confer- 
red in  Convocation  Hall,  and  follow- 
ing this  a  garden  party  will  be  held 
in  the  Quadrangle. 
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The  New   Dean  of  Applied  Science 


THE  new  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, Brigadier-General  Charles 
Hamilton  Mitchell,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.;  B.A.Sc.,  C.E.  (Toronto),  is 
expected  home  this  month,  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
situation  at  'Varsity  before  assuming 
the  duties  of  his  position  on  July  1st. 

The  Rev.  George  A.  and  Mrs.  Mit- 
chell, in  February,  1872,  while  living 
at  Petrolea,  became  the  happy  par- 
ents of  a  promising  son,  Charles  H. 
As  they  moved  from  station  to  station 
throughout  Ontario,  the  lad  received 
a  home  training,  a  public  and  high 
school  education  that  has  fitted  him 
for  a  brilliant  university  career  and 
successful  business  life,  and  inspired 
in  him  a  true  love  for  his  country. 

He  has  always  had  the  happy  facul- 
ty of  making  friends,  so  that  there 
are  thousands  who  feel  pleased  at  any 
and  all  of  the  promotions  and  honours 
granted  him. 

While  attending  the  University,  he 
not  only  proved  himself  a  clever  stu- 
dent, but  took  considerable  interest  in 
all  student  activities.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  The  Varsity,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  read  its  columns  with  inter- 
est ever  since  graduation.  He  grad- 
uated in  Applied  Science,  with  hon- 
ours, in  1892,  and  won  his  profession- 
al degree  (C.E.)  two  years  later. 

He  commenced  his  professional 
career  in  1894,  as  Town  Engineer  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  engaging  at 
the  same  time  in  a  private  engineer- 
ing practice  and  paying  particular 


attention  to  Water  Power  Develop- 
ment. For  some  six  years  he  con- 
tinued with  this  work  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  town.  When 
the  Ontario  Power  Co.  attempted  to 
harness  a  part  of  the  mighty  cataract, 
General  Mitchell,  on  account  of  his 
record  and  local  knowledge,  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Assistant  Engineer. 


BRIG.-GENERAL  C.  H.  MITCHELL. 

His  work  there  speaks  volumes  for 
his  untiring  energy  and  his  ability  as 
an  organizer  and  administrator.  Af- 
ter the  completion  of  this  project  in 
1905,  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe 
studying  the  hydro-electric  develop- 
ments and,  incidentally,  looking  over 
the  future  battle  fields. 
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Since  1906  he  has  conducted  a  very 
successful  consulting  engineering 
practice  in  partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther, Percival  H.  Mitchell,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Mitchell  &  Mitchell, 
Traders'  Bank  Building,  Toronto. 

During  his  busy  life  he  has  always 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  his  city  and  his 
country.  For  years  he  represented 
the  graduates  in  Applied  Science  on 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  and 
since  1913  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  As  a  citizen 
of  Toronto  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Civic  Improvement 
Commission  and  of  the  Civic  Guild,  of 
which  he  was  President  in  1914.  His 
patriotism  was  displayed  by  the  inter- 
est he  took  at  all  times  in  the  Militia 
of  Canada.  He  not  only  prepared  him- 
self for  the  great  crisis,  which  he 
foresaw,  but  he  influenced  many 
others  to  do  the  same. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he 
held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Corps 
of  Guides,  a  unit  which  he  organized. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  and  was  appointed  General 
Staff  Officer  in  charge  of  Intelligence 
in  the  First  Contingent;  and,  when 
the  Canadian  Army  Corps  was  form- 
ed, he  was  assigned  to  the  same  post. 
After  the  first  battle  of  the  Somme 
in  1916,  he  was  made  General  Staff 
Officer  to  the  Second  Army  under 
General  Plummer,  and  when  General 
Plummer  was  dispatched  to  Italy  in 
command  of  the  British  Forces  there, 
General  Mitchell  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral Staff  Officer  to  the  forces  in  Italy. 
His  record  throughout  has  been  a 
brilliant  one  and  the  Intelligence  Ser- 
vices of  the  British  Army  owe  a  great 


deal  to  his  initiative  in  working  out 
new  methods  of  intelligence. 

The  following  is  the  official  record 
of  his  service: 

PARTICULARS  OF  SERVICE. 

Brig. -General   C.   H.   Mitchell,   C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

(1st  Central  Ontario  Regt.,  Cana- 
dian Overseas  Forces).  General 
Staff  (Intelligence) — Seconded  for 
Imperial  Service. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

General  Staff  Officer,  3rd  Grade, 
1st  Canadian  Division,  September 
22nd,  1914  (Sailed  from  Canada). 

General  Staff  Officer,  2nd  Grade, 
Canadian  Army  Corps,  September 
13th,  1915  (on  formation  of  Corps). 

General  Staff  Officer,  1st  Grade  (I) 
Second  Army,  France,  October  12th, 

1916  (Seconded  to  Imperial  Service). 
General    Staff    Officer,   1st  Grade 

(I),    General   Headquarters,   British 
Forces    in    Italy,    November    10th, 

1917  (On  despatch  of  force  to  Italy). 
Special  duty  at  War  Office,  London, 

England,  February  1st,  1919. 

HONOURS  AND  REWARDS. 

Distinguished  Service  Order,  June, 
1916.  Companion  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  June,  1917.  Companion 
of  the  Bath,  June,  1918.  Legion  of 
Honour,  Officer  (France),  February, 
1916.  Order  of  Leopold,  Officer  (Bel- 
gium) ,  June,  1917.  Croix  de  Guerre, 
(Belgium),  January,  1918.  Crown  of 
Italy,  Officer  (Italy),  March,  1918. 
Cross  of  War,  (Italy)-,  December, 
1918. 
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MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 
January,  1916;  May,  1916;  May, 
1917;  January,  1918;  May,  1918. 

PROMOTION. 

Promoted  Brigadier  -  General, 
March,  1919,  with  effect  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1918. 

ENGAGED  IN  OPERATIONS. 

1st  Canadian  Division,  France, 
February  9th  to  September  12th, 
1915 — In  Line — Neuve  Chapelle  to 
Bois  Grenier,  March.  Second  Battle 
.of  Ypres,  April  22nd,  May  4th.  Battle 
of  Festubert,  May  19th  to  28th.  Bat- 
tle of  Givenchy,  June  15th,  16th.  In 
Line,  Ploegsteert  to  Wulverghem, 
June  to  September. 

Canadian  Army  Corps,  September 
13th,  1915,  to  October  llth,  1916.  In 
Line,  Ploegsteert  to  St.  Eloi,  Septem- 
ber to  March.  In  Line,  St.  Eloi  to 
Hooge,  April  to  August.  Battle  of 
St.  Eloi,  April  6th,  7th.  Battle  of 
Observatory  Ridge,  June  2nd  to  13th. 
Battle  of  the  Somme,  Courcelette, 
September  15th.  Schwaben  Redoubt 
and  Hessian  Trench,  September  26th. 
Regina  Trench,  October  8th. 

Second  (Imperial)  Army — October 
12th,  1916  to  November  10th,  1917. 
Line,  Neuve  Chapelle  to  Boesinghe 


(Ypres)  October  to  June.  Line,  Fre- 
linghien  (Lys)  to  Hooge,  June  to 
August.  Line,  Frelinghien  (Lys)  to 
Zonnebeke,  September  to  October. 
Line,  Frelinghien  (Lys)  to  Passchen- 
daele,  October  to  November.  Battle 
of  Messines,  June  7th.  Third  Battle 
of  Ypres,  July  31st.  Battle  of  Flan- 
ders, Menin  Road,  September  20th; 
Polygon  Wood,  September  26th; 
Broodseinde,  October  4th;  Passchen- 
daele  (5),  October  12th,  October 
26th,  October  30th,  November  6th, 
November  10th. 

British  Forces  in  Italy  (G.H.Q.), 
November  10th,  1917  to  July  1st, 
1918.  In  Line,  on  Piave,  Montello, 
November  to  March.  In  Line,  on 
Asiago  Plateau,  April  to  June.  Bat- 
tle of  Cesuna — Austrian  "Offensive," 
June  15th.  Battles  of  the  Piave  and 
Tagliamento,  Italian  Offensive,  Octo- 
ber to  November  3rd,  1918. 

The  appointment  of  General  Mit- 
chell as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  has  received  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  "School"  men 
everywhere.  They  are  confident  that 
the  success  which  he  has  attained  in 
military  work  will  be  his  also  in  aca- 
demic activities.  All  unite  in  wish- 
ing him  well. 

S.  P.  S. 


Impressions  of   the  Ontario  Educational  Association 

Meeting 


CHARLES  L.  BARNES,  B.A.  (U)  '10.  Secretary,    College    and    Secondary 

School  Dept.,  O.E.A. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  aroused 
unusual  interest  this  year,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the 
public  generally.  The  war  has 
changed  the  educational  situation  in 
Ontario  as  elsewhere.  It  has  left  in 
its  train  many  problems  demanding 
solution.  Germany  recently  gave  a 
startled  world  such  a  surprising  ex- 
hibition of  efficiency  in  many  re- 
spects, especially  in  all  lines  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  technical  in- 
dustry, that  many  nations  are  now 
taking  stock  of  their  own  resources 
and  methods  very  critically,  and  this 
feeling  has  extended  to  our  school 
system.  The  public  has  the  impres- 
sion that  German  efficiency  was  due 
largely  to  her  school  system,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  it  devoted  to 
technical  and  industrial  work.  It  feels 
that  in  Ontario  those  departments  of 
our  system  are  sadly  behind  the 
times,  and  it  demands  that  steps  be 
taken  without  further  loss  of  time  to 
provide  the  equipment  and  organiza- 
tion necessary.  During  the  period  of 
reconstruction  national  competition 
will  naturally  be  very  keen,  and  there 
is  a  general  demand  that  Canada's 
youth  shall  receive  such  a  training  as 
will  enable  our  country  to  acquire  her 
proper  share  of  the  world's  trade. 
But,  you  say,  German  technical  and 


industrial  supremacy  was  due  to  an 
elaborate  system  of  educational  insti- 
tutions lavishly  supported  by  govern- 
ment funds.  Very  well,  says  the  pub- 
lic, judging  by  results,  the  money  was 
excellently  invested.  Let  our  govern- 
ment also  supply  whatever  funds  are 
necessary.  Hence  Dr.  Cody  was  able 
to  tell  the  teachers  of  a  surprising  in- 
cident in  the  Legislature,  when,  on 
presenting  the  educational  budget,  he 
was  anxiously  questioned  as  to  whe- 
ther the  sum  he  named  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  his  needs.  Evidently  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  looking  to  the 
teaching  body  for  real  achievement, 
especially  in  technical  and  industrial 
lines.  And  the  teachers  are  respond- 
ing, when  they  are  given  the  neces- 
sary means.  This  fact  was  evident 
in  all  the  various  sections  dealing 
with  different  branches  of  education- 
al work.  From  kindergarten  section 
to  university  gathering,  all  depart- 
ments this  year  seemed  possessed  of 
the  feeling  that  they  must  grasp  the 
present  situation.  The  Association 
has  now  become  so  large,  including 
so  many  sections,  each  dealing  with 
some  special  aspect,  that  a  detailed 
summary  of  their  work  would  be  too 
lengthy,  but  certain  outstanding  fea- 
tures may  be  sketched. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered was  medical  and  dental  in- 
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spection  in  schools.  In  the  larger 
municipalities  this  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  years.  In  Toronto  es- 
pecially the  staff  has  grown  from 
very  small  beginnings  to  a  large 
force,  which  has  done  a  work  whose 
importance  is  now  being  recognized. 
The  war  showed  us  how  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  young  men  were  phy- 
sically unfit.  We  suffered  the  same 
rude  awakening  as  did  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  In  the 
United  States  37!/2  per  cent,  of  their 
enlistments  for  the  Great  War  had 
to  be  rejected  for  physical  unfitness, 
but  this  fact,  while  perhaps  consoling 
to  our  injured  vanity,  does  not  help 
the  situation.  Our  youth  must  be 
looked  after.  If  the  great  mass  of 
parents  are  too  poor  or  too  ignorant 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  then  the 
schools  must  undertake  it.  It  is  poor 
business  to  allow  our  population  to 
grow  up  unfit  physically.  That  would 
mean  poor  working  efficiency,  so  that 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  money 
value,  we  must  foster  the  health  of 
our  children.  The  schools  have  long 
realized  this  and  have  been  taking  the 
necessary  steps.  Since  the  Easter 
meeting  the  Minister  of  Education 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  con- 
duct a  medical  survey  of  the  schools 
of  Ontario.  Very  shortly  a  similar 
body  will  be  named  to  do  the  work  of 
a  dental  survey.  The  importance  of 
this  action  is  enormous.  So  far, 
though  large  centres  have  medical 
and  dental  inspection,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  rural  communities  gener- 
ally, and  this  praiseworthy  action  of 
the  Department  will  give  to  the  mgve- 
ment  an  impetus  that  will  carry  it 
all  over  the  Province.  The  result  will 


be  an  improvement  in  the  public 
health  so  great  as  to  be  difficult  to 
realize.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer 
War,  more  than  half  the  men  apply- 
ing in  England  for  enlistment  had  to 
be  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  physical 
defect.  That  roused  England  to  ac- 
tion and  such  effective  measures  were 
adopted  that  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out,  the  percentage  of  rejec- 
tions was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
Boer  War  period.  The  credit  for  this 
great  improvement  belongs  very 
largely  to  the  excellent  system  of 
medical  inspection  adopted. 

Another  subject  discussed  at  the 
Association  was  the  School  Library. 
Figures  presented  showed  a  wonder- 
ful growth  of  this  movement.  It  is 
felt  that,  especially  where  the  home 
atmosphere  is  not  cultured,  the  child 
must  have  access  to  good  literature, 
and  must  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
to  get  the  benefits  of  it. 

The  question  of  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  was  not  overlooked. 
The  world  scarcity  of  food  from 
which  we  have  suffered  for  several 
years  had  emphasized  the  need  for 
training  in  methods  of  land  culture 
and  encouragement  of  land  workers. 
Educationists  realize  that  a  very  un- 
fortunate condition  exists  in  regard 
to  farming,  that  the  young  people  are 
forsaking  the  farms  and  seeking  the 
cities,  thereby  augmenting  two  seri- 
ous difficulties,  the  congestion  of  in- 
dustrial and  urban  workers,  and  the 
falling  off  in  farm  production.  It  is 
realized  that  farm  life  must  be  made 
more  interesting,  more  desirable.  Ru- 
ral schools  must  teach  for  the  farm, 
not  for  the  city,  they  must  aim  at 
producing  contented  and  prosperous 
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rural  workers,  not  urban  professional 
men.  Many  rural  schools,  however, 
have  so  small  a  population,  and  are 
so  poorly  supported  that  they  are 
unable  to  provide  proper  equipment 
and  teachers.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
consolidated  schools  for  rural  dis- 
tricts have  been  tried.  It  is  reasoned 
that  four  or  five  poor  sections  may, 
by  combining,  provide  and  support 
one  good  building  with  good  equip- 
ment. So  far  these  schools  in  On- 
tario have  not  realized  all  the  hopes 
centered  about  them.  Farmers'  wives 
complain  that  they  make  their  sons 
and  daughters  discontented  with 
farm  life.  That  criticism  shows  a 
weakness  in  curriculum  and  manage- 
ment, not  in  the  idea  of  consolidation. 
These  schools  have  been  so  pronounc- 
ed a  success  in  certain  States  to  the 
south  of  us  and  also  in  the  Canadian 
West,  that  we  feel  that  their  ultimate 
adoption  in  rural  Ontario  is  certain. 
In  no  section  of  the  educational 
body  was  interest  in  after-war  prob- 
lems more  pronounced  than  in  the 
College  and  Secondary  School  De- 
partment. There  the  President,  Pro- 
fessor H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  of  Queen's 
Faculty  of  Education,  had  secured  a 
group  of  speakers  capable  of  giving 
fitting  expression  to  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  day.  Principal 
Grant  of  Upper  Canada  College,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "Education  of  the 
Working  Man".  Labour  aims  now, 
said  the  speaker,  at  a  new  society.  It 
demands  leisure,  time  for  study  of 
civic  problems.  And  labour  should 
have  this  time,  he  asserted.  Ideas 
without  education  mean  Bolshevism. 
The  future  citizen  must  be  educated. 
He  must  learn  the  duties  and  respon- 


sibilities of  citizenship  before  he  can 
properly  perform  them.  The  speaker 
then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
Workmen's  Educational  Association 
in  England.  There  some  University 
men  had  lectured  to  small  evening 
classes  of  labouring  men,  had  found 
them  keen  students  and  had  done  a 
very  useful  work  among  them.  The 
movement  had  spread  to  Ontario. 
The  speaker  himself  with  Professor 
Milner  and  Professor  Sandiford  had 
been  among  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment here. 

Another  excellent  paper  was  that 
of  Professor  Maclver  on  "The  Econo- 
mic Foundation  of  Society".  The  war, 
said  the  speaker  had  disturbed  the 
entire  economic  structure.  For  cen- 
turies democracy  had  struggled  for 
a  representative  Parliament,  but  to- 
day democracy  itself  had  to  struggle 
for  existence.  The  economic  system 
of  to-day  is  the  storm  centre.  The 
State  is  gaining  more  control  over 
economic  conditions.  The  extension 
of  unionism  is  a  phase  of  this.  Labour 
unrest  is  due  to  a  sense  of  exploita- 
tion and  frustration  of  opportunity 
by  capital.  The  demand  of  labour  for 
recognition  has  been  strengthened  by 
education  and  a  growing  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labour.  The  introduction 
of  machinery  had  massed  men  and 
destroyed  individuality.  It  had  les- 
sened drudgery,  but  had  also  caused 
the  loss  of  specialized  skill  or  crafts- 
manship. Machinery  makes  men  co- 
operate in  production,  but  destroys 
artistic  interest  in  the  product.  It 
has  destroyed  the  mystery,  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  crafts.  When  men  lose 
interest  in  work,  they  lose  sense  of 
responsibility  for  it.  A  demand 
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arises  for  mere  excitement,  due  to  the 
loss  of  interest  in  the  work. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  co-operation 
between  Labour  and  Capital,  the 
great  mass  of  producers  tends  to 
lower  productivity.  Co-operation 
must  be  sought.  The  warfare  of  la- 
bour and  capital  means  huge  waste. 
An  unwilling  task  is  a  badly  done 
task.  Co-operation  is,  in  the  long 
run,  economy,  hence  in  time  it  will  de- 
feat the  selfish  greed  of  the  few  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  many.  In  Amer- 
ica, to-day,  material  interests  have 
throttled  personality.  Acquision  has 
atrophied  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
Another  unfortunate  characteristic 
of  the  times  is  the  prevalent  though 
mistaken  belief  that  the  gain  of  one 
nation  means  the  loss  of  another.  The 
idea  of  international  co-operation  is 
just  beginning  dimly  to  dawn. 

Dr.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  United  States,  spoke  on 
problems  left  in  his  country  by  the 
war.  Some  remarks  he  made  later  in 
conversation  were  more  interesting 
than  even  his  splendid  address.  He 
is  planning  for  a  ten-million-dollar 
appropriation  for  a  great  university 
in  Washington.  He  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  downfall  of 
German  Kultur.  He  dreams  of  a 
foundation  for  graduate  study,  that 
shall  become  the  Mecca  of  graduate 
students  of  all  countries,  and  that 
shall  become  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  world.  Further,  he  intends  ask- 
ing Congress  for  a  grant  of  three 
hundred  millions  to  be  spent  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  feels  confident 
Of  getting  this  huge  sum.  This  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  proverbially  keen  on 


"good  business  propositions"  is  sig- 
nificant. 

The  President,  Professor  Coleman, 
himself,  made  some  striking  state- 
ments in  his  address.  Not  only  prim- 
ary education,  but  also  secondary,  he 
declared,  should  be  absolutely  free. 
Making  it  cheap  would  not  cheapen 
it.  Even  the  university  he  would 
wish  to  be  free  to  all,  There  should 
be  closer  articulation  of  practical 
with  cultural  studies.  The  present 
unfortunate  separation  between  High 
and  Public  Schools  should  be  done 
away  with.  The  Secondary  Schools 
should  be  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
education  as  the  Primary  or  Public. 

Throughout  the  Association  gener- 
ally, there  was  discussion  of  Dr. 
Cody's  Education  Act,  which  pur- 
poses extending  the  school  age  to  six- 
teen. All  were,  of  course,  in  sym- 
pathy; the  discussion  was  merely 
over  details  as  to  methods.  To  the 
writer  of  this  article  the  "Junior 
High  School"  scheme  in  force  in 
many  cities  of  the  United  States, 
seems  the  best  solution.  There  is 
much  time  wasted  in  both  Public  and 
High  Schools  in  Ontario.  The  great 
mass  of  pupils  never  attend  High 
School  and  of  those  who  enter  most 
leave  by  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Our  curriculum  should  be  chosen  so 
as  to  hold  these  pupils  as  surely  and 
certainly  as  the  Public  School.  The 
Public  School  work  should  end  with 
the  present  third  grade.  After  that 
some  specilization  should  be  intro- 
duced, pupils  looking  to  commercial 
or  industrial  life  taking  the  subjects 
they  need  in  addition  to  certain  com- 
pulsory ones,  and  those  looking  to 
college  beginning  languages  and 
science. 


Robert  Nicholls  and  the  New  Elizabethans 


"On  Achi  Baba's  rock  their  bones 
Whiten,  and  on  Flander's  Plain, 

But  of  their  travailings  and  groans 
Poetry  is  born  again." 


THE  New  Elizabethans  were  not 
all  poets;  but  they  had  great 
poets   among    their    number; 
and  it  is  mainly  in  their  verses  that 
the  spirit  of  the  new  adventurers  will 
live.     Sorley,   Sassoon,   Graves,  and 
Nicholls — Brooke  is  better  mentioned 
by  himself — these    more    than    any 
other  poets  of  a  single  poem,  by  the 
bulk  of  their  work  and  by  a  conscious 
resemblance  in    their    methods    and 
ideals,  show  unmistakably  the  import 
of  the  name.    Their  pages,  it  is  true, 
indicate  how  thoroughly    they    had 
taken  the  writers  of   ancient   Rome 
and  Greece  to  heart.    In  every  detail, 
as  Charles  Whibley  has  pointed  out, 
the  immortal  eulogy  of  Pericles  on 
the  Athenian  youth  might  have  been 
delivered  for  these  twentieth-century 
men.     But  they  are  not  new  Athen- 
ians.   England  is  the  passionate  ichor 
in  their  veins.    A  deeper  scholarship, 
an  absence  of  swagger  and  bombast, 
of  extravagance  and  sentimentality, 
a  finer  economy  of  words,  a  more  con- 
scious artistry,  distinguish  the  New 
Elizabethans  from  the  old;  but  the 
same    universality    of    imaginative 
freedom,  the  same  intense  and  exub- 
erant delight  in  life,  the  same  intel- 
lectual keenness,  resplendency,    and 
fire  of  imagery  and  wit,    the    same 
freshness  and  energy,  the  same  spac- 
iousness and  desire  for  joy  and  event- 


fulness  distinguish  them  both.  They 
are  fired  with  the  worship  of  life  and 
nature,  the  love  of  action,  humour, 
and  humanity.  The  lurking  unex- 
pressed and  the  far  horizons  are  in- 
finite again.  They  are  skilled  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  in  arms.  They  are 
busy  men  in  the  vanguard  of  a  quick- 
ened age;  theirs  are  its  ardours,  its 
Argus-eyed  fancies,  and  potent  imag- 
inations. 

"Perhaps  eventually  we'll  get 
Among  the  Tartars  of  Thibet, 
Hobnobbing  with  the  Chungs  and  Mings 
And  doing  wild  tremendous  things, 
In  free  adventure,  quest,  and  fight, 
And  God!  what  poetry  we'll  write." 

To  those  who  heard  Robert 
Nicholls  two  weeks  ago  at  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  the  description  of  "New 
Elizabethan"  seemed  no  misnomer. 
Thoroughly  artless  and  vivacious,  ap- 
parently feeling  all  things  to  be  felt 
and  desirous  of  sharing  them  with 
his  audience,  he  recalled  vividly  again 
that  old  age  that  did  not  scorn  to 
show  its  emotions.  Something  in- 
imitably fresh  and  exuberant,  satur- 
ated with  rollicking  fun  with  a  hidden 
foundation  of  deep  sensibility  and 
penetration,  gave  this  slight  young 
man,  resembling  Keats  in  many  ways, 
an  indefinable  attraction.  He  was 
blazingly  frank.  In  private  conver- 
sations, his  versatility  and  insight 
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were  a  rare  pleasure.  He  had  been 
at  Oxford  only  one  year  when  the  war 
broke  out;  that  year,  he  confessed, 
was  spent  mostly  in  rambles  in  the 
adjacent  country;  this  was  an  old 
habit  practised  at  Winchester,  too, 
when  he  was  a  public  school  boy 
there.  This  companionship  with  na- 
ture is  seen  in  most  of  Nicholls 
poems;  nowhere  more  passionately, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  lines  entitled, 
"The  Full  Heart,"  written  during  the 
aftermath  of  his  convalescence  from 
.his  gas  experience  at  Loos : 

"Alone  on  the   shore  in  the  pause  of  the 

night-time 

I  stand  and  I  hear  the  long  wind  blow  light ; 
I  view  the  constellations  quietly,  quietly 

burning ; 
I  hear  the  wave  fall  in  the  hush,  of  the  night. 

"Long  after  I  am  dead,  ended  this  bitter 

journey, 

Many  another  whose  heart  holds  no  light 
Shall  your  solemn  sweetness,  hush,  awe,  and 

comfort, 
O,   my   companions,   Wind,   Waters,    Stars, 

and  Night." 

The  last  lines  of  "Shut  of  Night" 
with  the  everlasting  poet's  affirm- 
ation, show  another  aspect  of  this  in- 
tense love  for  nature,  and  are  also 
reminiscent  of  Keats : 

"I  look  up.  In  the  windy  height 
The  lone  orb,  serene  and  afar, 

Shakes  with  excess  of  her  light  .  .  . 
Beauty,  be  thou  my  star!" 

Of  Charles  Sorley,  only  one  thin 
volume,  Marlborough  and  Other 
Poems,  and  some  posthumous  verse, 
remain  for  a  legacy  and  a  dismay. 
Twenty-four  short  years,  the  las'l  of 
them  at  Marlborough,  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  finally  as  a  captain 


in  the  Suffolk  Regiment  in  France, 
ended  in  a  swift  death  on  May  30th, 
1915.  Nicholls  did  not  know  Sorley 
personally;  but,  in  a  conversation 
with  John  Masefield,  he  was  told  that 
in  the  opinion  of  that  poet,  and  of 
many  others,  well  able  to  judge,  in 
Sorley  England  had  a  second  Shakes- 
peare. His  is  a  wilder  genius,  a  wild- 
er love  of  nature,  than  that  of 
Nicholls.  Something,  we  feel,  of  the 
spirit  of  Emily  Bronte  pulses  through 
his  work.  He  loved  the  downs,  the 
hills,  the  rivers,  the  stones,  the  earth, 
the  wind,  and  the  rain.  Marlborough 
and  the  Odyssey  were  part  of  his 
soul.  His  very  first  poems  leave  no 
doubt  about  this : 

"When  the  rain  is  coming  down, 
And  all  Court  is  still  and  bare, 
And  the  leaves  fall  wrinkled  brown, 
Through  the  kindly  winter  air, 
And  in  tattered  flannels  I 
'Sweat'  beneath  a  tearful  sky, 
And  the  sky  is  dim  and  gray, 
And  the  rain  is  coming  down, 
And  I  wander  far  away 
From  the  little  red-capped  town: 
There  is  something  in  the  rain 
That  will  bid  me  to  remain: 
There  is  something  in  the  wind 
That  would  whisper,  'Leave  behind 
All  this  land  of  time  and  rules, 
Land  of  bells  and  early  schools; 
Latin,  Greek,  and  College  food 
Do  you  precious  little  good, 
Leave  them;  if  you  would  be  free 
Follow,  follow,  after  me!'" 

In  the  trenches  it  is  the  rain  that 
refreshes  his  tired  body  and  mind : 

"The  heat  came  down  and  sapped  away  my 

powers. 
The  laden  heat  came  down  and  drowned 

my  brain, 

Till    through    the    weight    of    overcoming 
hours 

I  felt  the  rain. 
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Then  suddenly  I  saw  what  more  to  see 
I  never  thought:  old  things  renewed,  re- 
trieved. 
The  rain  that  fell  in  England  fell  on  me, 

And  I  believed." 

******* 

"From  far  away  there  comes  a  Voice, 
Singing  its  song  across  the  sea — 

A  song  to  make  man's  heart  rejoice — 
Of  Marlborough  and  the  Odyssey." 

The  words  used  by  Billy  Grenfell 
to  describe  his  brother,  Julian,  would 
have  applied  equally  to  Charles  Sor- 
ley:  "You  knew  all  the  mysticism 
and  idealism,  and  that  strange  streak 
of  melancholy,  which  underlay  Ju- 
lian's war  whooping,  sun-bathing, 
fearless  exterior."  There  is  this  faint 
undercurrent  of  melancholy  in  Sor- 
ley,  heard  at  times;  in  "Rooks"  and 
"A  hundred  million  mites  are  we," 
written  in  a  moment  of  despondency. 
A  sense  of  blind  fate  governing 
things  for  a  moment  came  to  his 
mind: 

"And  nations  ankle-deep  in  love  or  hate, 
Throw  darts  or  kisses  all  the  unwitting 

hour 

Beside  the  ominous  unseen  tide  of  fate; 
And   there   is   emptiness   and   drink   and 
power." 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
only  a  transient  mood.  On  the 
downs,  he  had  found  God,  not  the  or- 
thodox God,  it  is  true;  Sorley's  God 
was  the  God  of  Henley,  the  God  of 
the  cleansing  sword  and  the  mighty 
wind,  of  whom  he  sings  in  "What 
You  Will,"  in  "Peace,"  and  in  the 
"Barbury  Downs" : 

"And  we  pray  for  rest  and  beauty  that  we 

know  we  cannot  earn, 
And  ever  are  we  asking  for  a  honey-sweet 

return ; 
But  God  will  make  it  bitter,  make  it  bitter, 

till  we  learn 
That  with  tears  the  race  is  run." 


"That  was  our  game, 

To  fight  with  men  and  storms,  and  it  was 
grand." 

Whether  he  did  not  modify  his  in- 
tense belief  in  strife  amid  the  soul- 
exasperating  slaughter  of  the 
trenches  is  a  problem  in  itself.  The 
old  boyish  stanzas  of  "The  Call  to 
Action"- 

"It  needs  no  thought  to  understand, 
No  speech  to  tell,  nor  sight  to  see 

That  there  has  come  upon  our  land 
The  curse  of  Inactivity  .  .  ." 

find  their  echo  in  the  trenches— 

"On,  marching  men,  on, 
To  the  gates  of  death  with  song. 
Sow  your  gladness  for  earth's  reaping, 
So  you  may  be  glad,  though  sleeping. 
Strew  your  gladness  on  earth's  bed, 
So  be  merry,  so  be  dead." 

Certainly  bitterness  came  to  Sieg- 
frid  Sassoon.  Between  the  delicate, 
idyllic  lyrics  of  "The  Old  Huntsman" 
and  ^Counter  Attack"  the  brand  of 
war  has  plainly  left  its  coarsening, 
cynical  mark.  "To  Any  Dead  Officer" 
and  "Remorse"  leave  indelible  pic- 
tures of  horror  and  despair : 

"Remembering  how  he  saw  those  Germans 

run, 
Screaming  for  mercy  among  the  stumps  of 

trees." 

Heroism  and  war  are  far  from 
synonymous  with  him: 

"O,  hell!" 

He   thought — "There's   things   in    war   one 

dare  not  tell 

Poor  father  sitting  safe  at  home,  who  reads 
Of  dying  heroes  and  their  deathless  deeds." 

His  heart  fills  with  bitterness 
against  muddle-headed  inefficiency 
that  sacrifices  heedlessly  the  lives  of 
men,  against  the  "smug-faced  crowds 
with  kindling  eye  who  cheer  when  sol- 
dier lads  go  by,"  against  the  "Press 
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that  leads  the  way" ;  when  the  troops 
come  back  he  imagines  their  revenge : 

"I   heard   the   Yellow-Pressman   grunt   and 

squeal ; 
And  with  my  trusty  bombers  turned  and 

went 
To  clear  those  Junkers  out  of  Parliament." 

Robert  Graves,  that  gay  humorist 
of  whimsies  and  strange  dreams  even 
in  the  midst  of  war,  speaks' for  all  his 
companions  in  a  haunting  picture  of 
a  dead  boche  in  Mametz  Wood : 

"I'll  say   (you've  heard  it  said  before) 
;  'War's  Hell!'" 

They  feel  no  hatred  for  Germany. 
"You  are  blind  like  us,"  says  Sorley ; 
and  Sassoon,  in  grim  disillusionment, 
inveighs  against  the  blindness  of  wo- 
men who  worship  decorations  and  are 
thrilled  with  tales  of  dirt  and  danger  : 

"You  can't  believe  that  British  troops  're- 
tire' 
When   hell's   last  horror  breaks   them   and 

they  run, 
Trampling  the  terrible  corpses — blind  with 

blood. 

O  German  mother  dreaming  by  the  fire, 
While  you  are  knitting  socks  to  send  your 

son 
His  face  is  trodden  deeper  in  the  mud." 

After  all,  the  tender  sensitiveness 
is  not  callous  to  the  core — 

"Beauty  returned  through  the  shambles  of 

night ; 
In  the  faces  of  men  she  returned ;  and  their 

triumph  I  found." 

The  ideals  of  the  New  Elizabethans 
were  stated  tersely  by  Mr.  Nicholls. 
They  condemn  none  of  the  traditional 
inherent  canons  of  poetry.  They  re- 
tain the  old  forms,  but  in  sentiment 
and  spirit  they  rebel.  "In  the  nine- 


ties," he  said,  "you  had  only  to  write 
of  life  and  death  and  love  in  capital 
letters  and  pretty  images,  plenty  of 
babbling  brooks,  pining  maidens,  and 
parsonical  angels,  and  you  were  a 
poet."  It  is^for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  the  new  poets  have  avoided  al- 
most entirely -the  theme  of  love  be- 
tween man  and  woman. 

"Was  there  love  once?  I  have  forgotten  her. 
Was  there  grief  once?  yet  grief  is  mine. 
Other  loves  I  have,  men  rough,  but  men  who 

stir 
More  grief,  more  joy,  than  love  of  thee  and 

thine. 

O  loved,  living,  dying,  heroic  soldiers, 
All,    all,   my   joy,   my   grief,   my   love   are 

thine!" 

Art  for  life's  sake,  not  art  for  art's 
sake,  is  their  demand.  Their  art  is 
to  be  as  broad  as  life.  There  is  no 
emotion  that  they  will  not  express  if 
they  choose.  They  are  still  young,  but 
they  have  suffered  a  myriad  sort  of 
sorrows.  Brooke  and  Sorley  will  not 
return  from  their  great  adventure, 
but  those  who  have  come  back  have 
brought  with  them  a  new  comrade- 
ship and  a  deeper  humanity.  ^What 
change  will  take  place  in  their  verse 
in  the  near  future  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  will  be  changes,  we  know  that. 
At  Dr.  Edgar's  one  evening  during 
Nicholls'  stay  in  Toronto,  he  was 
reading  those  stately  lines,  "To  Arte- 
midora,"  by  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
"That's  what  I  should  like  to  get  into 
my  verse;  I've  been  trying  for  just 
that  effect,"  he  exclaimed.  In  the 
promise  of  the  past  we  rest  assured  ; 
with  a  recent  prophet  of  hope,  "we 
are  like  the  voyagers  of  a  ship,  cast- 
ing off  for  new  seas,  distant  shores." 

C.  R.  G. 


The  Month's  Events  in  University  Circles 


Professor  John  Walker  MacMillan,  B.A. 
(V.)  '88,  has  been  appointed  to  Victoria 
College  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Christian  Sociology,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Subsequent  to  a  Theology  course  in  Knox 
College,  he  had  preaching  experience  in 
Lindsay,  Halifax,  and  Winnipeg.  Six  or 
eight  years  ago  he  went  to  the  United 
States  for  a  special  course  in  the  subject 
of  Christian  Sociology,  in  which  he  has  been 
professor  in  Manitoba  College  for  the  last 
four  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Board  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Manitoba,  and  was  asked  to  take 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Industrials  Dispute 
Council,  but  is  coming  to  Toronto  next  fall. 
He  has  thus  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  application  of  Sociological  theo- 
ries to  actual  industrial  conditions. 

The  course  of  Sociology  will  be  divided 
into  the  following  headings : 

1.  The  Social  Gospel  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and   its   application   to   modern  life. 
Applied  Christianity. 

2.  Modern  Social  Theories  and  movements 
examined  and  tested  by  the  social  teaching 
of  the  Bible. 

3.  The  Elements  of  Sociology. 

4.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of 
England. 

5.  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Survey,  The 
Canada  Labour  Gazette,  etc. 

O.D.S.  Elections 

Officers  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Society 
elected  for  the  coming  year  at  the  Conven- 
tion held  April  29th,  30th,  and  May  1st, 
are: 

President!.  A.  Bothwell,  Stratford. 

Secretary-Treasurer— J.  A.  Bothwell,  '06, 
Toronto. 

Vice-President,  J.  A.  Fleming,  '95,  Pres- 
cott. 

Archivist — C.  A.  Kennedy,  '99. 

Board  of  Governors — J.  P.  MacLachlan, 
'03;  E.  L.  Gosby,  C.  E.  Brookes,  '08;  A.  J. 


McKim,  F.  J.  Conboy,  '04;  Otto  Plaxton,  '99. 

Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene — A.  Ellis, 
'04;  F.  C.  Husband,  '04;  F.  J.  Conboy,  '04; 
H.  E.  Eaton,  J.  P.  MacLachlan,  '03. 

Advisory  Committee — R.  G.  McLaughlin, 
'89;  Wallace  Seccombe,  '00;  A.  D.  A.  Mason, 
'02;  Harold  Clark,  '93;  T.  H.  Wylie,  '03. 

A  New  Medical  Degree 
Recognizing  the  increasing  value  of 
scientific  work,  the  Senate  have  authorized 
a  new  degree  for  students  wishing  to  spe- 
cialize in  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
Medical  research.  The  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine — B.Sc.  (Med.) — will  be 
awarded  to  any  student,  who,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  years  of  the  new 
six-year  course  with  honour  standing, 
spends  one  year  in  research  work  on  pre- 
medical  scientific  work.  This  standing  is 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  encouragement  to  the 
student — to  make  a  break,  if  he  so  desires, 
in  the  long  course,  and  is  +o  distinguish  him 
from  the  Arts  student  who  obtains  a  B.A. 
in  a  science  course.  A  student  who  does  not 
break  his  course  to  take  the  year  of  re- 
search but,  who  completes  the  full  six-year 
course  and  gains  the  degree  M.B  may  then 
obtain  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  (Med.)  in  addi- 
tion by  putting  in  a  year  of  research  along 
the  lines  of  any  of  the  medical  branches, 
such  as  clinical  medicine,  surgery,  or  ob- 
stetrics. 

A  high  standard  will  be  maintained,  and 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree,  which 
will  be  given  in  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered by  the  student,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  work  will  be  required. 

Canadian  Club  in  Edinburgh 
News  has  recently  been  received  that  a 
Canadian  Club  has  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  number 
of  Canadian  students  are  in  attendance  at 
the  present  time.  Major  J.  H.  Wallis,  the 
president,  is  a  member  of  Class  '15  Applied 
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Science,  who  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  16th 
(Vancouver)  Battalion  and  acted  latterly 
as  Major  on  the  Canadian  Corps  Headquar- 
ters Staff. 

An  "Information  Bureau"  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  the  Club,  and  the 
officials  are  collecting  calendars  and  other 
literature,  such  as  student  publications 
from  all  the  Universities  in  Canada.  The 
members  are  using  the  information  secured 
in  this  way  in  choosing  the  University  they 
shall  attend  when  they  return  to  Canada, 
and  in  acquainting  the  Scotch  students  with 
the  character  of  Canadian  Universities. 

The  Club  is  also  collecting  information 
regarding  the  credits  which  will  be  allowed 
in  the  Canadian  Universities  for  work  done 
in  the  British  Universities  and  the  financial 
assistance  which  returned  men  may  expect. 

Industrial  Chemical  Club  Dinner 
The  Tenth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Indus- 
trial Chemical  Club,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  which  was  held  at  the  Carls-Rite 
Hotel  on  the  17th  of  April,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  reunion  of  the  graduates  to 
do  honour  to  their  former  preceptor,  Dr. 
Ellis,  the  retiring  Dean.  On  behalf  of  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  chemists,  Pro- 
fessor J.  Watson  Bain,  now  on  the  strength 
of  the  Canadian  War  Mission,  at  Washing- 
ton, presented  Dr.  Ellis  with  a  handsome 
silver  loving  cup.  A  bouquet  of  beautiful 
roses  to  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  a  handsome  framed 
photograph  of  the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  were  other  presentations 
made,  while  a  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  menu  card,  containing  a  photo  of  Dr. 
Ellis.  The  guests  stood  to  drink  a  silent 
toast  to  the  chemists  of  the  School  who  fell 
in  the  great  war. 

Second  Preparatory  Class 
Thirty-two  returned  soldiers  presented 
themselves  at  the  University  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  April  29th  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  course  in  prepara- 
tory work  for  non-matriculated  men 
amongst  the  returned  soldiers. 

Though  the  University  is  not  insisting  on 
the  regular  or  complete  work  of  matricula- 
tion, a  certain  matriculation  standing  must 


necessarily  be  maintained  and  therefore, 
while  as  many  as  possible  will  be  prepared 
for  entrance  into  the  University  in  the  fall, 
a  number  will  probably  require  a  longer 
time.  More  than  half  the  members  of  the 
class  wish  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  as  this  course 
seems  more  popular  with  the  returned  men 
than  either  the  Arts  or  Medicine. 

Victoria  College  Convocation  in  Divinity 
Two  graduates  of  other  years,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Stewart,  B.A.,  B.D.,  of  Chengtu,  China,  and 
Rev.  G.  N.  Hazen,  B.A.,  of  Sarnia,  were 
honoured  at  the  Convocation  in  divinity  of 
Victoria  College  held  on  the  evening  of 
April  25th  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  them.  Rev. 
Trevor  H.  Davies,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  who  received  a 
similar  mark  of  the  Senate's  esteem,  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class,  urging  them 
to  retain  their  freshness  and  interest  in 
their  great  mission  and  thus  be  saved  from 
handling  great  things  in  a  little  way. 

In  his  report  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
Dean  Wallace  recalled  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  faculty  enrolment  of  the  past  year, 
which  numbered  eighty-two,  the  smallest  on 
record  for  the  college.  Of  these  only  forty- 
seven  were  in  actual  attendance.  But  many 
of  the  students  are  now  returning  from  war 
service  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  the 
coming  session. 

Convocation  at  Trinity  College 
Following  a  custom  adopted  during  the 
war,  the  Convocation  in  theology  at  Trinity 
College  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, May  1st,  in  the  library  of  the  College 
instead  of  in  Convocation  Hall  where  it  will 
take  place  next  year. 

After  the  degrees  in  course  had  been  con- 
ferred, an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
was  given  by  Rev.  F.  Graham  Orchard, 
M.A.,  headmaster  of  Trinity  College  School, 
Port  Hope,  who  was  then  presented  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  (honoris 
causa)  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bidwell. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Worrell,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of 
Trinity  College,  presided  at  Convocation 
after  which  the  graduates  attended  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Provost  Macklem. 
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Popularity  of  the  Course  in  Mental  Hygiene 
The  first  in  Canada,  and  but  the  second 
of  its  kind  on  this  continent,  the  new  short 
course  in  mental  hygiene  was  inaugurated 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  21st  in  the  Social 
Service  Department,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Hon.  H.  J.  Cody, 
Minister  of  Education,  who  congratulated 
the  University  on  the  launching  of  this  new 
enterprise;  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Hincks  and  Professor  R.  M.  Maclver.  Dr 
Hineks  is  largely  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  course,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
will  be  of  great  national  service  since  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  Dominion  will  be 
touched.  He  declared  that  the  most  urgent 
need  in  Canada  to-day  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  trained  mental  workers  to  carry  on 
preventive  treatment  and  control  of  the  de- 
fectives who  number  roughly  160,000. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  who  presided,  also 
spoke  briefly,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served  to  the  students  and  their 
friends. 


The  regular  work  of  the  course  began  the 
following  afternoon  with  the  first  lectures. 
Every  afternoon  is  spent  in  the  classroom, 
while  the  mornings  are  devoted  to  field 
work  and  visits  of  observation. 

Sixty  students,  thirty-two  oi  wnom  are 
trained  nurses,  attended  on  the  opening  day 
but  since  then  the  enrolment  has  increased 
fifty  per  cent.,  making  a  total  registration 
of  ninety  in  the  new  course. 

The  following  members  of  the  Staff  who 
have  been  on  leave  of  absence  for  War  Ser 
vice  have  resumed  their  duties  in  the  Uni- 
versity: Professor  G.  H.  Needier,  Depart- 
ment of  German;  Mr.  C.  N.  Cochrane,  De- 
partment of  Ancient  History;  Professor  F. 
B.  Kenrick,  Department  of  Chemistry;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Connaught  Laboratories 
and  Department  of  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Arthur  Vallee,  of  Quebec,  a  noted  phy- 
sician and  bacteriologist,  and  professor  at 
Laval,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  as  a  member  of  the  Consult- 
ing Board  of  the  Connaught  Anti-toxin  La- 
boratory. He  replaces  the  late  Dr.  E.  P. 
Lachapelle  of  Montreal. 


REMEMBER! 


/. — Annual  Meeting  of  the    Alumni   Association,  June  5th  at  3.00 
p.m.,   West  Wing,  Main  Building. 

2. — Reception  to  returned  alumni,  June  5th,  4.00  p.m.  to  6.00  p.m., 
in  Hart  House. 


You  Are  Invited. 


With  the  Alumni 


Preston  Alumni  Organize 
The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  resid- 
ing in  Preston,  Ontario,  held  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  on  May  5th,  when  the  follow- 
ing1 officers  were  elected:  President,  Thos. 
Hepburn,  B.A.  (U.)  '82;  Vice-President,  J. 
Scott  Hogg,  M.D.C.M.  (T.)  '98;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  R.  Johnson,  B.A.  (U.)  '77.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  the  near  future  when  defin- 
ite plans  will  be  made  for  the  raising  of 
-funds  for  the  War  Memirial.  There  are 
twenty  graduates  of  the  University  living 
in  Preston. 

Ottawa   forms   Branch   of   Alumni 
Association 

Five  hundred  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto,  resident 
in  Ottawa,  met  on  May  3rd,  to  form  an 
active  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
They  were  addressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
War  Memorial  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  A.  Masten,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Barr,  Organizer  of 
the  War  Memorial  Fund  Campaign.  Mr. 
Thomas  Mulvey,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
presided  at  the  meeting. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  referred  to  the  re- 
turned soldier  as  "the  greatest  intellectual 
influence  we  have  ever,  had  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  University,  returned  men  are 
more  earnest,  harder  workers,  have  much 
more  mature  minds,  and  can  attain  results 
which  the  boy  from  the  schools  cannot  get 
in  the  same  time."  He  believed,  he  said, 
that  we  in  Canada,  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  new  development,  and  we  must  take 
advantage  of  it  by  making  higher  educa- 
tion possible  for  the  men  who  went  overseas, 
and  for  their  children  and  dependents. 

The  plan  to  do  this  by  Scholarship  funds, 
as  well  as  to  erect  a  physical  memorial  to 
the  fallen  was  outlined  by  Judge  Masten. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 


Hon.  Presidents — The  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
White,  M.A.,  LL.B.;.  The  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen,  B.A.,  K.C. 

President — S.  J.  McLean,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss  E.  M.  Cluff,  B.A.; 
Arthur  Ford,  B.A. 

Hon.  Secretary — J.  B.  Challies,  B.A.Sc., 
C.E. 

Hon  Treasurer — Elmer  Campbell,  B.A. 

Members  of  Executive — Thomas  Mulvey, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  University  College;  E. 
R.  Cameron,  M.A.,  K.C.,  University  Col- 
lege; Ainslie  Green,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  University 
College;  F.  C.  Nunnick,  B.S.A.,  Agricul- 
ture; Charles  Morse,  LL.B.,  D.C.L.,  Trin- 
ity; M,  O.  Klotz,  M.D.,  Medicine;  H.  G.  Bar- 
ber, B.A.Sc.,  Engineering;  B.  J.  Roberts, 
B.A.,  Victoria;  Rev.  Pue  Gilchrist,  B.A., 
B.D.,  Knox;  M.  G.  McElhinney,  D.D.S., 
Dentistry;  Henry  Watters,  Phm.B.,  Pharm- 
acy; H.  F.  Dwight,  B.S.F.,  Forestry;  H.  P. 
Hill,  B.A.,  University  College;  W.  R.  Moth- 
erwell,  M.A.,  University  College;  H.  South- 
am,  B.A.,  Trinity;  D.  A  Campbell;  Miss 
Robinson,  B.A.;  Mrs.  J.  B.  McRae,  B.A.; 
Mrs.  Lorn  McDougall,  Jr.,  B.A. 

'14  Club 

It  was  a  desire  to  revive  old  friendships 
and  recollections  of  four  happy  college 
years  that  led  the  1914  women  graduates 
of  University  College  to  form  a  club  this 
year.  The  meetings  have  been  very  inter- 
esting and  most  enthusiastically  attended. 

The  club  was  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Strathy  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Dewart  as 
Honorary  Presidents.  The  Executive  for 
the  year  consists  of: 

President — Miss  Helen  Symons. 

Sec'y.-Treas. — Miss  Marguerite  Taylor. 

Advisory  Member — Mrs.  Harry  John- 
son. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday evening  of  each  month  It  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  restrict  the  meetings 
to  any  single,  definite  purpose,  but  to  have 
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them  touch  upon  many  interests,  both  so- 
cial and  informative. 

The  very  successful  dinner  party  held 
during  Easter  week  was  largely  attended 
by  the  out-of-town  graduates.  This  was 
the  first  of  many  similar  occasions  planned 
by  the  '14  Club  for  all  holiday  seasons.  At 
one  meeting  Miss  MacLean,  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  "Inspiration  of  the  Museum". 
The  May  meeting  will  take  place  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Hartley  Dewart,  who  is  en- 
tertaining the  Club  at  high-tea.  The  even- 
ing will  be  completed  by  a  discussion  led 
by  two  of  the  members. 

The  Year  with  the  Alumnae  Associations 
of  Toronto 

The  United  Alumnae  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  this  year  been  kept  busy  with  work 
of  the  usual  intercollegiate  kind,  but  has 
called  no  general  meetings. 

A  tea  for  the  graduating  classes  was 
given  in  May  at  Annesley  Hall,  which, 
though  a  great  success,  has  given  rise  to  a 
discussion  on  the  advisability,  owing  to  in- 
creasing numbers,  of  discontinuing  the  tea, 
and  letting  individual  colleges  entertain 
their  graduating  classes  separately.  This 
suggestion  was  advanced  by  University 
College. 

The  conference  on  Women's  Vocations, 
January  30th,  31st,  and  February  1st  was 
reported  in  detail  in  the  February  issue  of 
THE  MONTHLY. 

The  following  women  representatives  to 
the  Memorial  Committee  were  chosen,  with 
Miss  Constance  Laing  to  organize  the  cam- 
paign for  subscriptions  to  the  fund:  Misses 
A.  M.  Willson,  Constance  Laing,  M.  H. 
Skinner,  Mary  Power,  Julia  Hillock,  Wini- 
fred Hutchison,  Laila  Scott,  Kathleen 
Armstrong,  Marion  Squair,  Beatrice  Cor- 
rigan,  Edith  Atkin,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hendry, 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Cameron,  Dr.  Margaret  Gor- 
don, Miss  Ethel  Flavelle,  Mrs.  McWilliams, 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Rowell,  Mrs.  John  McLaren, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Cartwright. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  in 
the  various  college  Alumnae  Associations 
the  U.  A.  Executive  sent  in  a  petition  to 
the  Government  asking  that  certain  amend- 


ments to  the  criminal  code  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  young  girls,  which  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  be  reconsidered. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  war  work  of  the  past  year  was  done 
in  co-operation  with  the  University  Wo- 
men's Club,  and  consisted  of  work  on  the 
sphagnum  moss,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Wright  and  Miss  Jennie  McFar- 
lane,  in  the  Physics  Building,  every  Thurs- 
day evening  until  February,  when  all  war 
work  committees  were  discontinued. 

Three  general  meetings  were  held,  all  in 
Argyll  House,  where  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the 
"Alumnae  Room"  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Association. 

The  first  of  the  meetings  was  addressed 
by  the  Hon.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  and  was  well 
attended  and  very  successful. 

The  second  meeting  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  important  matter  of  a  report  from 
the  committee  on  University  Buildings  for 
Women,  the  personnel  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Bott,  Acting  Convener;  Miss 
Cooper,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Miss  Atkin, 
Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Fairley,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Mabel  Child,  Miss  Wrong,  Miss 
Livingstone,  Mrs.  Wm.  Grant,  Miss  Jean 
Macdonald,  Miss  Kate  Stewart,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Taylor,  Mrs.  Caspar  Fraser,  Mrs. 
V.  E.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Hendry,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ross,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Dr.  Benson,  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Bensley,  Miss  Margaret 
Strong,  Mrs.  John  Mutch,  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  and  Dr.  Wilson.  The  committee 
was  originally  formed  for  investigating  the 
matter  of  a  Women's  Union,  but  has  broad- 
ened into  a  consideration  of  new  residences 
as  well. 

The  third  meeting  was  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Women's  Literary  Society  of  Uni- 
versity College  at  which  Professor  Mal- 
colm Wallace  read  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting paper  on  John  Drinkwater. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  April  23rd,  Miss 
Constance  Laing  made  an  appeal  for  the 
University  Memorial  Fund;  Mrs.  V.  E. 
Henderson  placed  before  the  Association 
plans  of  the  "Committee  on  New  Buildings 
for  University  College  Women";  Miss 
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Laurie  Mitchell  appealed  to  graduates  on 
behalf  of  the  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
Miss  Gregg,  of  the  University  Settlement, 
reported  on  its  activities  and  needs. 

Miss  Evelyn  MacDonald  was  the  new 
president  elected,  and  Miss  Elspeth  Wilson, 
recording  secretary. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE. 

Victoria  Alumnae  during  the  past  year 
had  in  consideration  a  proposal  of  their 
late  President,  Mrs.  Page,  to  increase  the 
number  of  meetings,  which  at  present 
consist  of:  annual  meeting  in  Easter  week, 
graduation  week  meeting,  and  a  special 
meeting  with  the  Victoria  Women's  Liter- 
ary Society  at  some  time  in  the  college  year. 
The  feature  of  the  special  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary this  year  was  an  interesting  address 
by  Professor  Maclver  on  "Social  Back- 
grounds in  Modern  English  Literature". 

Financial  support  was  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement;  a  bed  in  the  Women's 
College  Hospital  to  be  named  the  Margaret 
E.  T.  Addison  bed,  was  endowed;  and  con- 
tributions were  made  to  the  University 
Base  Hospital  Supply  Fund. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  April  of  this 
year  it  was  reported  that  the  contribution 
to  the  Base  Hospital  Supply  Fund  by  the 
Association,  during  the  war,  was  $5,592.62. 
Reports  showed  need  of  residence  accom- 
modation for  women  at  Victoria  College. 
Judge  Masten  addressed  the  meeting  and 
as  a  result  $100  was  voted  from  the  treas- 
ury to  the  War  Memorial  Fund. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were:  Hon.  President,  Mrs.  N.  Burwash; 
President,  Mrs.  Morrison;  Hon.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Bowles;  1st  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Fearman;  2nd  Vice-President,  Miss  Bol- 
lert;  Corr.  Sec.,  Miss  Lowrey;  Rec.  Sec.- 
Treas.,  Miss  Carlotta  Harwood.  Represen- 
tatives from  the  Alumnae:  Miss  Skinner, 
Mrs.  Auger,  Mrs.  Henderson.  Representa- 
tives from  the  1918-1919  Executive:  Mrs. 
Cameron,  Miss  Annie  Allan,  Miss  Hazel 
Cleaver,  and  Miss  Muriel  Manning. 

ST.  HILDA'S  COLLEGE. 

St.  Hilda's  Alumnae  Association  has  no 
definite  platform  other  than  to  keep  in 


touch  with  its  members,  which  it  does 
chiefly  through  the  social  side. 

A  life-membership  scheme  which  proved 
quite  successful  was  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  investment  in  War 
Loan. 

There  are  but  two  meetings  a  year,  one 
in  November  called  the  semi-annual,  usu- 
ally addressed  by  some  prominent  person — 
this  past  year,  the  Rev.  Peter  Bryce,  on  the 
subject  of  "Mothers'  Pensions."  The  sec- 
ond meeting  which  is  the  annual  meeting 
is  always  held  on  the  day  after  Convoca- 
tion, to  accommodate  out-of-town  alumnae 
in  the  College,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
room  at  that  season,  and  to  welcome  the 
graduating  year  as  full  fledged  alumnae. 

The  president  for  the  past  year  has  been 
Miss  Laila  Scott,  of  St.  Hilda's  College.  The 
election  of  officers  takes  place  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  June. 

MEDICALS. 

The  Medical  Alumnae  do  not  hold  any 
regular  meetings,  but  an  annual  tea  for  the 
medical  students.  The  tea  held  this  April 
was  a  very  successful  affair,  being  attended 
by  eighty  students  and  forty  alumnae. 

Their  big  work  is  the  Women's  College 
Hospital,  which  is  staffed  entirely  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  is 
actively  backed  by  the  majority  of  the 
alumnae.  This  year  has  seen  the  institu- 
tion of  free  clinics  every  afternoon,  of 
which  members  of  the  Alumnae  take 
charge.  They  are  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women,  and  always  send 
two  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Dr.  Margaret  Gordon  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Association,  and  Dr. 
Rowena  Hume  is  secretary. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  ALUMNAE. 
The  Alumnae  Association,  although  a 
young  organization,  has  shown  a  most 
gratifying  development.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  the  first  undertaking  was  of  a  pat- 
riotic nature,  and  took  the  form  of  a  musi- 
cale  held  at  Newman  Hall,  the  proceeds  of 
which  went  towards  the  Dr.  E.  Garrett  An- 
derson Memorial  Fund,  to  endow  a  cot  in 
the  Women's  Hospital,  London,  England. 
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The  next  meeting  was  social  in  character, 
taking  the  form  of  a  reception  at  St. 
Michael's  College.  Frequent  meetings  were 
held  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  United 
Alumnae  interest,  chief  among  which  stood 
the  University  Memorial. 

This  year  was  closed,  April  25th,  by  an 
afternoon  business  meeting  followed  by  a 
dinner  and  theatre  party  at  which  the 
graduating  class  were  the  guests. 

Miss  Mary  Power  is  president  and  Miss 
Geraldine  M.  Kormann,  secretary. 


Notes  by  Classes 

Rev.  George  Irwin  Taylor,  B.A.  (Trin.), 
'66,  M.A.,  '77,  who  was  rector  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Church,  Toronto,  for  forty-two 
years,  died  on  May  5th  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Tay- 
lar  acted  as  rector  in  Port  Perry  and  Can- 
nington  before  he  came  to  Toronto.  He  was 
a  Fenian  Raid  Veteran.  Two  sons  graduat- 
ed from  the  University — Allan  Ellsworth 
Taylor,  B.A.  (Trin.),  1902,  M.A.  1903, 
teacher  at  St.  Andrew's  College,  Toronto, 
and  William  Irwin  Taylor,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T.) 
'98,  of  Tago,  Southern  Nigeria,  W.  Africa. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fields,  B.A.  (U.)  '84,  R.R.S., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Dr.  Murray  Clarke,  B.A.  (U.)  '82,  M.A.  '84, 
LL.B.,  LL.D.  (Q.)  '19,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  wonderful 
work  done,  and  the  interest  he  had  taken 
during  his  year  of  office,  the  members, 
through  his  instrumentality,  having  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  so  many 
remarkable  men  at  the  Saturday  lectures. 

Professor  Wm.  J.  Alexander,  head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  University  of  To- 
ronto, and  J.  Murray  Clarke,  M.A.  (U.)  '84, 
K.C.,  were  the  recipients  of  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Queen's  University  at  its  re- 
cent Convocation. 

Dr.  E.  E.  King,  M.D.,  '89,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
the  twelfth  annual  meeting,  May  7th. 

Dr.  Michael  Steele,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '88,  is 
Chairman  of  the  special  committee  to  en- 
quire into  conditions  in  the  Civil  Service, 
Ottawa. 


Col.  C.  S.  Maclnnes,  C.M.G.,  B.A.  (T.) 
'92,  M.A.  '93,  who  has  been  on  the  Head- 
quarters Staff  in  Ottawa,  is  returning  to 
Toronto  to  live. 

Dr.  J.  C.  McLennan,  B.A.  (U.)  '92,  will 
address  the  Royal  Society  in  Ottawa,  on  the 
24th  of  May.  Dr  and  Mrs  McLennan  are 
returning  to  England  in  June. 

Charles  Hamilton  Mitchell,  B.A.Sc.,  '94, 
who  was  on  the  Imperial  Intelligence  Staff, 
attached  to  the  Italian  Army,  and  who  is 
now  engaged  on  special  work  in  the  War 
Office,  has  been  gazetted  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. 

With  the  idea  of  celebrating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  graduation,  the 
class  of  '96  is  arranging  for  a  reunion  and 
dinner  for  the  evening  of  Commencement, 
Friday,  June  6th.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  to  the  130  men  of  that  year,  of  Vic- 
toria, Trinity,  and  University  Colleges  and 
a  large  attendance  is  expected.  It  is  over 
ten  years  since  the  '96  men  have  held  a  re- 
union. 

Archer  Wilmer  Hendrick,  ?.A.  (U.)  '97, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  at 
Reno,  Nev.,  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Berkeley,  California.  His  ad- 
dress is  2838  Benvenue  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Capt.  Rev.  F.  C.  Harper,  B.A.  (U.)  '98, 
formerly  chaplain  of  the  177th  Simcoe  Bat- 
talion, who  has  recently  been  absent  on 
conducting  duties  as  chaplain  of  the  trans- 
port Araguaya,  has  returned  to  duty  at  St. 
Andrew's  Military  Hospital,  Rosedale. 

Miss  C.  M.  Goad,  B.A.  (T.)  '99,  M.A., 
'04,  Professor  of  English  at  Wells'  College, 
Aurora,  N.Y.,  spent  her  Easter  vacation, 
which  came  in  March,  with  relations  in 
Toronto. 

Major  E.  Percival  Brown,  B.A.  (U.)  '01, 
LL.B.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Canadian  Club,  Toronto,  for  the  coming 
year. 

On  April  25th,  Victoria  College  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.D.  (honoris  causa),  on 
James  Livingston  Stewart,  B.A.  (V.)  '01, 
of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Mission,  Chentu, 
Sz-Chuan,  China,  and  on  George  Neal  Ha- 
zen,  B.A.  (V.)  '95,  of  Devine  St.  Methodist 
Church,  Sarnia. 
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Frederick  Drummond  Hogg,  B.A.  (U.) 
'01,  was  elected  by  acclamation  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Unionist  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

On  July  1st,  1919,  Rev.  Frank  Louis  Bar- 
ber, B.A.  (V.)  '03,  Ph.D.,  of  Colborne  St. 
Methodist  Church,  London,  will  become  min- 
ister of  St.  Clair  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
Toronto. 

Rev.  Allan  N.  MacEvoy,  B.A.,  '05,  form- 
erly of  the  Junior  School,  Trinity  College, 
Port  Hope,  has  removed  to  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan, where  he  has  accepted  pastoral  work. 

Dr.  Duncan  Graham,  M.B.  '05,  the  recent- 
ly appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  to  be  the  guest  of 
honour  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  to  alT  the 
Professors  of  Medicine  in  the  United  King- 
dom, by  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Sir  William  states  that  Dr.  Gra- 
ham is  the  first  whole-time  Professor  of 
Medicine  appointed  in  the  British  Empire. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Raymond,  B.A.  (U.)  '06, 
M.A.,  '08,  who  has  been  Vicar  of  Trinity 
Church,  Barrie,  for  the  past  three  years,  i,s 
going  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  as  rector. 

Lt.-Col.  A.  D.  LePan,  B.A.Sc.,  '08,  who 
has  been  commandant  of  the  Polish  Army 
Camp,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  has  returned 
to  his  duties  as  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  University  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

William  C.  Blackwood,  B.A.Sc.,  '10,  who 
has  been  director  of  Physics  at  the  Toronto 
Technical  School,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  succeeding  W.  H.  Day. 

A  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Nel- 
son Brown  Robson,  B.A.  (U.)  '10,  Knox, 
'13,  was  unveiled  at  Calvin  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hamilton,  on  May  llth.  Mr.  Rob- 
son  died  of  influenza  while  serving  as  minis- 
ter in  that  Church. 

Dr.  Harold  D.  Ball,  M.B.,  '10,  who  has 
been  overseas,  is  resuming  his  practice  in 
Toronto. 

Harold  Buck,  M.B,,  '10,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Farmer,  B.A.,  '11,  is  practis- 
ing law  at  Acton,  Ontario. 


Lieut.  Dixon  P.  Wagner,  B.A.  (T.)  '11, 
has  been  awarded  a  bar  to  his  M.C. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Bott,  B.A.  (U.)  '12,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  functional  re-education  at 
Hart  House,  addressed  the  'Varsity  Alumni 
Association  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  April. 

John  Frederick  Burgess,  M.B.,  '13,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Owen  Sound  after 
four  years'  service  overseas.  For  services  at 
the  front  with  the  5th  Field  Ambulance,  he 
was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Michele  Carlo  Emmanuele  Catalano,  B.A. 
(V.)  '13,  M.A.,  '14,  formerly  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Department,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Italian  Army,  has  had  his  name  inscribed 
in  the  "Book  of  Gold"  of  the  243rd  regiment 
with  which  he  has  served  uninterruptedly 
during  twenty-five  months  of  war,  "for  at- 
tachment to  duty  and  heroism  shown  dur- 
ing the  period  spent  at  the  front".  He  was 
wounded  in  1916. 

Major  Howard  H.  Burnham,  M.B.,  '14, 
who  was  M.O.  to  the  2nd  Brigade  Field 
Artillery  for  over  two  years,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Westcliffe  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  Folkestone,  England,  has  gone  to 
New  York  to  devote  some  time  to  the  study 
of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat,  in  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

Lieut.  A.  S.  Bourinot,  B.A.  (T.)  '15,  is 
hoping  to  bring  out  another  volume  of 
poems  presently. 

Dr.  Ernest  MacMillan,  B.A.  (U.)  '15, 
Mus.  Doc.  (Oxon)  .who  recently  returned 
home  after  four  years'  imprisonment  in 
Germany,  has  had  an  enthusiastic  reception 
in  his  recital  and  lecture  tour  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  West. 

William  Vance  Ball,  B.A.Sc.,  '16,  who  has 
been  doing  special  research  work  for  the 
British  Admiralty  since  1917,  has  returned 
to  his  home,  96a  Gothic  Ave.,  Toronto. 

George  Haddow,  B.A.,  '16,  is  attending 
the  last  term  at  Edinburgh  University, 
specializing  in  English. 

E.  Blake  Allan,  B.A.Sc.,  '16,  is  now  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  Exploration,  Logging 
Division,  Laurentide  Co.,  La  Tugne,  P.Q. 
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Marriages 


GREENE— FINLAYSON  —  At  Deer 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  April  29th,  Ger- 
trude Crichton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alex.  Finlayson,  Toronto,  to  Capt.  Rev. 
Alan  Dallas  Greene,  B.A.  (U.)  '11,  son  of 
Canon  R.  W.  E.  Greene. 

WEIR— WOODS— In  Kincardine,  Ethel 
Alma  Woods,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jas.  Woods, 
to  Wm.  Wilfrid  Weir,  D.D.S.,  of  Toronto. 

MILLER— JACKSON— At  St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  April  30th, 
Sadie,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Jackson,  of  Comber,  to  Rev.  James 
A.  Miller,  B.A.  (U.)  '01,  of  Toronto. 

BLIZARD— BIGGAR  —  At  Tampico, 
Mexico,  April  llth,  David  Colin  Blizard, 
B.A.Sc.,  '11,  of  Toronto,  to  Winnifred  M. 
Biggar,  daughter  of  William  Biggar,  Castle 
Douglas,  Scotland. 

McCLENAHAN— PORTER  —  On  April 
16th,  at  Toronto,  Bertha  Jane,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  and  the  late  Charles  Porter,  of  Apple- 
by,  Ontario,  to  William  S.  McClenahan, 
B.A.,  of  Ottawa. 

STEPHEN— BELL— At  Toronto,  April 
16th,  Ida  Christina,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bell,  Toronto,  to  Erie  Hurlbart  Step- 
hen, M.B.,  of  Meaford,  Ont. 

ISBISTER— McEWEN— On  April  16th, 
at  Toronto,  Cora  Teresa  McEwen,  daugh- 
ter of  R.  J.  McEwen,  of  Windsor,  to  Adam 
Allen  Isbister,  B.A.  (U.)  '18,  youngest  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Isbister,  of  Wingham. 

FENNELL— SCOTT-RAFF— On  April 
30th,  in  Eaton  Memorial  Church,  Dorothy 
Scott-Raff,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  E.  Na- 
smith,  to  Robert  Elmore  Fennell,  of  Hailey- 
bury. 


HIPWELL— OLIVER  —  At  Folkestone, 
England,  May  5th,  Lillian,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver,  Toronto,  to  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Hipwell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Hipwell,  Alliston,  Ont. 

McCOLLUM— HICKS-LYNE— At  Wyc- 
liffe  College  Chapel,  Toronto,  Rev.  Arthur 
Cameron  McCollum,  student  of  University 
College,  1913-1917,  of  Mono  Mills,  Ont.,  to 
Olive  Maude  Bales  Hicks-Lyne,  of  Park  Rd., 
Toronto. 

Deaths 

BUCK— On  Friday,  April  18th,  at  Toron- 
to, Anson  Buck,  M.D.  (V.),  1861,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  Dr.  Buck  was  the  last 
living  graduate  of  his  year  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Medicine. 

CARNEY— At  Windsor,  April  26th, 
Richard  Carney,  M.B.,  '69. 

HARNDEN— At  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, April  24th,  Harry  Ralph  Harnden, 
D.D.S.,  '02,  formerly  of  Brighton,  Ontario. 

LEITCH — In  Vancouver  General  Hospi- 
tal, Henry  D.  Leitch,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '85,  for- 
merly of  Toronto. 

QUANCE— On  May  3rd,  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  London,  Noah  Quance,  B.A.,  (U.) 
'81,  late  principal  of  St.  Thomas  Collegiate 
Institute. 

TAYLOR— On  May  5th,  at  44  Summer- 
hill  Gardens,  Toronto,  Rev.  George  Irwin 
Taylor,  B.A.  (T.),  '66,  M.A.,  r77,  rector  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. 

TESKEY— On  April  30th,  at  his  resi- 
dence, 612  Spadina  Avenue,  Luke  Tes- 
key,  M.D.,  C.M.  (T.)  77,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year. 


Returned  Alumni — 

You  are  invited  as  guests  to  the 
Reception  in  Hart  House,  June 
5th,  4.00  to  6.00  p.m. 

Plan  For  It. 


EMPLOYMENT    EXCHANGE 


ENGINEERING  APPLICANTS. 

E.  1,  B.A.Sc.,  '15,  Civil,  seeks  opening  in 
Civil  Engineering  other  than  survey  work, 
near  Toronto. 

E.  10,  B.A.Sc.,  16,  Civil,  seeks  concrete 
work  or  position  with  industrial  firm  where 
technical  knowledge  will  be  of  assistance, 
$150  per  month. 

E.  11,  2  yrs.  Civil  Engineering,  experi- 
ence in  Engineering  Department  of  Aero- 
plane firm  and  with  Rubber  Co.,  seeks  any 
good  engineering  opening. 

E.  20,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experience  as  Chief 
Computer  of  Dredging,  seeks  appointment 
as  assistant  Engineer  in  Hydraulic  con- 
tracting or  work  in  connection  with  re- 
inforced concrete. 

E.  70,  B.A.Sc.,  '14,  Mech.  Demonstrator 
in  Hydraulic  Lab.,  seeks  Hydro-Mechanical 
work. 

E.  71,  B.A.Sc.,  '08,  Civil,  experienced  in 
Railway  and  Power  Plant  work,  seeks  open- 
ing in  similar  lines. 

E.  73,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experienced  in  Gov- 
ernment and  private  construction  work. 

E.  110,  3  yrs.  Department  of  Architec- 
ture, seeks  position  with  building  contract- 
ors or  in  architect's  office  where  good  work 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  chance  to  gain  ex- 
perience. 

E.  120,  B.A.Sc.,  '15,  Civil,  experienjce  in 
Hydro  Engineering,  seeks  position  in  struc- 
tural, road  construction  or  sanitary  en- 
gineering. 

E.  130,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  seeks  structural  or 
industrial  engineering  opening. 

E.  131,  B.A.Sc.,  '08,  Civil,  extensive  ex- 
perience in  structural  steel  engineering, 
seeks  good  opening  in  same  line. 

E.  160,  B.A.Sc.,  '05,  Civil,  experience  in 
survey  work  and  concrete  construction. 

E.  190,  2%  yrs.  in  Honour  Mathematics 
(Arts),  seeks  any  position  where  know- 
ledge of  higher  mathematics  would  be  of 
use. 

E.  191,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experience  in  gen- 
eral construction  work,  seeks  position  in 
Production  Dept.,  Manufacturing. 


E.  40,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  accountant  and 
traveller,  seeks  position  where  both  com- 
mercial experience  and  technical  education 
will  be  of  use,  $150  per  month. 

E.  74,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  resident  engineer, 
seeks  position  in  Production  Dept.,  where 
prospects  are  good. 

E.  3,  B.A.Sc.,  (Honours)  '15,  Civil,  ex- 
perience in  Power  House  and  Harbor  con- 
struction, and  mining  engineering,  seeks  en- 
gineering position  on  construction  work; 
$125  to  $150  per  month 

E/  12,  B.A.Sc.,  '11,  O.L.S.,  D.L.S.,  Civil, 
experience  in  railway  and  bridge  construc- 
tion, and  land  surveying,  seeks  position  on 
construction  work. 

E.  14,  B.A.Sc.,  Electrical,  experience 
testing  apparatus,  seeks  position,  prefer- 
ably construction  work;  $100  per  month. 

E.  30,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  five  years'  civil  en- 
gineering experience  and  four  years  with 
the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Munitions,  seeks 
an  opening  in  civil  engineering  or  some 
position  where  technical  education  will  be 
of  value. 

E.  41,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experience  as 
draughtsman  and  instrument  man,  seeks 
engineering  or  industrial  position,  prefer- 
ably hydraulic  engineering,  $125  to  $150 
per  month. 

E.  50,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  Fellow  in  Survey- 
ing, extensive  experience,  seeks  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  engineer  on  construction 
of  highways,  buildings,  etc.;  $225  per 
month. 

E.  75,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experience  as  in- 
strument man  and  on  construction  work, 
seeks  position  as  general  assistant  to  firm 
of  good  contractors  with  view  to  future 
partnership;  $150  per  month. 

E.  91,  2  years'  Civil  Engineering,  seeks 
opening  in  engineering. 

E.  92,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  considerable  experi- 
ence, seeks  position  with  reliable  contract- 
ing firm,  preferably  on  concrete  work  and 
canal  work;  $100  to  $125  per  month.  Re- 
quires outside  work  owing  to  health. 
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E.  100,  3  years'  Applied  Science,  experi- 
ence as  draughtsman,  would  like  work  with 
firm  of  building  contractors  or  architect's 
office. 

E.  Ill,  B.A.Sc.  (Honours)  '14,  Civil,  ex- 
perience as  draughtsman  and  general  sur- 
veyor, seeks  appointment  as  assistant  en- 
gineer with  contractor,  Power  Commission, 
or  manufacturer. 

E.  121,  B.A.Sc.,  '19,  Civil,  experience  on 
railway  and  bridge  construction  and  on 
munitions,  seeks  an  opening  with  a  firm  on 
industrial  work  in  order  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness; $125  to  $150  per  month. 

E.  132,  B.A.Sc.  (Honours)  Civil,  experi- 
ence as  chief  Government  inspector  on 
munitions,  seeks  position  as  construction  en- 
gineer, Public  Works,  or  general  contract- 
ing; $2,000  per  annum. 

E.  133,  B.A.Sc.  (Honours)  '09,  Mechani- 
cal, experience  editing  various  mechanical 
engineer  journals,  seeks  appointment  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  or  assistant  works 
manager  of  an  engineering  plant,  anything 
to  do  with  mechanical  production;  $2,000 
per  annum. 

E.  161,  Dip.  Mech.  and  Elect.  Eng.,  ex- 
perience as  resident  engineer  on  railway 
construction  and  steel  inspector,  also  one 
year  on  survey,  seeks  position  in  engineer- 
ing work;  $150  to  $200  per  month. 

E.  162,  B.A.Sc.,  '15,  Civil,  experience  as 
assistant  town  engineer,  seeks  municipal 
position. 

E.  163,  B.A.Sc.,  '19,  Mechanical,  seeks 
mechanical  engineering  position. 

E.  180,  B.A.Sc.,  Civil,  experience  in  con- 
struction and  survey  work,  seeks  position  as 
civil  engineer  on  construction  work;  $200 
per  month. 

E.  181,  4  years'  Electrical  Engineering, 
seeks  position  in  research  work  in  Electro- 
chemistry. 

E.  192,  B.A.Sc.,  Chemical  Engineering, 
seeks  position  as  chemical  engineer;  $125 
to  $150  per  month. 

E.  193,  B.A.Sc.  (Honours)  '18,  Civil, 
seeks  position  in  civil  engineering,  instru- 
ment work,  draughting. 

E.  200  B.A.Sc.,  '16,  Civil,  experience  on 
railroad  construction  and  as  leveller  and 
transitman,  seeks  any  construction  work  as 
instrument  man,  etc. 


MEDICAL  APPLICANTS. 

M.  1,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Capt.  C.A.M.C.,  admin- 
istrative experience,  seeks  some  administra- 
tive position  where  knowledge  of  medicine 
is  necessary,  wounds  preclude  general 
practice. 

M.  10,  M.B.,  '09,  Capt.  C.A.M.C.,  private 
practice  experience,  seeks  medical  position 
on  staff  of  mental  institution  or  prison. 

M.  11,  M.B.,  Major  C.A.M.C.,  private 
practice  experience,  desires  names  of 
places  where  doctors  are  needed. 

M.  12,  M.B.,  Capt.  C.A.M.C.,  four  yrs. 
army  service,  wishes  position  in  connection 
with  Hospital  for  from  three  to  six  months. 

M.  2,  M.B.,  Capt.  R.A.M.C.,  Specialist, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  general  practice, 
seeks  position  in  Hospital. 

TEACHERS. 

A.  130,  B.S.A.,  seeks  appointment  as  lec- 
turer in  Livestock    with     an     agricultural 
school  or  college,  the  West  preferred;  $1,500 
to  $1,800  per  annum. 

BUSINESS  APPLICANTS. 

B.  11,  1  year  in  Arts,  seeks  position  with 
good  prospects. 

B.  30,  1  year  in  Arts,  seeks  office  position, 
preferable  in  large  manufacturing  company. 

B.  121,  2  years  in  Arts,  seeks  position 
with  manufacturing  firm. 

B.  131,  1  year  in  Applied  Science,  experi- 
ence as  salesman,  seeks  position  with  busi- 
ness or  financial  firm  with  opportunity  to 
learn;  $100  per  month. 

B.  150,  1  year  in  Medicine,  experience  as 
bank  clerk  and  salesman,  seeks  position  as 
bond  salesman  or  administrative  position 
with  wholesale  or  manufacturing  firm. 

B.  181,  1  year  in  Applied  Science,  experi- 
ence as  bank  clerk,  seeks  financial  position. 

B.  191,  1  year  in  Arts,  experience  in 
office  and  factory  work,  seeks  position  with 
manufacturing  concern;  $40  per  week. 

B.  192,  B.A.,  experience  as  High  School 
principal  and  salesman,  seeks  executive 
position  with  business  firm. 

B.  193,  1  year  in  Arts,  experience  as  Pub- 
lic School  teacher,  seeks  secretarial  posi- 
tion; $1,500  per  annum. 
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B.  194,  1  year  in  Arts,  business  experi- 
ence, seeks  general  office  work. 

B.  200,  1  year  in  Arts,  experience  in  fig- 
ures, indexing,  filing,  and  double  entry 
bookkeeping,  seeks  clerical  position. 

B.  201,  2  years  in  Arts,  experience  in 
teaching,  seeks  secretarial  work;  $80  to 
$100  per  month. 

B.  10,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
seeks  position  as  beginner  in  actuarial 
office. 

B.  21,  1  year  in  F.  0.  E.,  experience  in 
teaching,  seeks  industrial  position;  $1,500 
to  $2,000  per  annum. 

B.  31,  1  year  in  Arts,  seeks  position  with 
automobile  concern;  £100  per  month. 

B.  70,  2  years  in  Arts,  seeks  good  business 
opening. 

B.  71,  3  years  in  Arts,  seeks  clerical  po- 
sition or  other  work  which  does  not  require 
strenuous  exertion. 

B.  72,  B.A.,  seeks  position  in  actuarial 
office. 

B.  101,  \Vz  years  in  Arts,  seeks  financial 
or  business  opening. 

B.  62,  2  years  Political  Economy,  seeks  an 
opening  in  newspaper  work. 

B.  20,  Enlisted  in  2nd  yr.  at  Univ.,  seeks 
office  or  salesmanship  position. 

B.  21,  B.A.,  seeks  opening  in  journalism, 
salary  $25  per  week. 

B.  50,  1  yr.  at  Univ.,  seeks  any  promis- 
ing business  opening. 


B.  51,  1  yr.  Dentistry,  some  commercial 
experience,  seeks  office  or  salesmanship 
work,  salary  $20  per  week. 

B.  60,  B.A.,  15  yrs.  financial  and  commer- 
cial experience,  seeks  office  or  salesmanship 
position,  salary  about  $2,000  per  yr. 

B.  61,  2  yrs.  in  Sc.,  salesmanship  experi- 
ence, seeks  position  as  sales  agent  on  com- 
mission basis. 

B.  90,  B.A.  (Tor.),  B.A.  (Oxon),  gradu- 
ate Osgoode  Hall,  thorough  knowledge  of 
French,  is  moving  to  Paris,  would  like  to 
hear  of  firms  wanting  a  commercial  agent 
there. 

B.  110,  2  years  in  Univ.,  seeks  office 
work,  $20  per  week. 

B.  Ill,  3  yrs.  in  Arts,  seeks  partnership 
in  brokerage  or  manufacturing  business. 

B.  120,  l1/^  yrs.  in  Forestry,  some  news- 
paper experience,  seeks  business  opening. 

B.  130,  3  yrs.  Honour  Mathematics  and 
Physics  (Arts),  seeks  business  position 
offering  prospects  of  advancement. 

B.  180,  B.A.,  '14,  some  experience  in  actu- 
arial work,  seeks  opening  in  accounting  or 
general  business. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

A.  10,  B.V.Sc.  (Tor.  '17),  Graduate  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  College  in  1913, 
extensive  farm  and  animal  husbandry  ex- 
perience, seeks  position  in  Live  Stock  In- 
dustry. 

A.  40,  B.S.A.,  seeks  administrative  posi- 
tion in  agriculture. 


•INFORMATION  WANTED! 

The  Alumni  Memorial  Committee  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  correct 
address  of  every  alumnus.  Already,  through  the  co-operation  of  graduates 
in  several  hundred  localities  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
addresses  of  a  great  many  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  names  of  graduates  and  former  students  concerning  whom  infor- 
mation is  sought.  Will  any  reader  who  knows  of  the  present  location  of  any 
of  these  people  please  communicate  at  once  with  A.  F.  Barr,  General  Organ- 
izer, Memorial  Committee? 

ARTS.  Hurlburt,  Henry,  '50.  Lister,  Brooks  P.,  '56. 

Marsh,  John,  B.A.,  '48.  Robarts*  Thomas  T.,  '51.  Turpin,  John,   M.A.,   '57. 

Loring,  George,  '49.  Bull,  Samuel  J.,  '53.  Viner,  George  P.  B.,  B.A., 

Winer,  William,  '49.  Hill,  George  A.,  '55.  Trin.,  '57. 
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King,  William  O.  M.,  '58. 
Logan,  J.  B.,  M.A.,  '58. 
Montgomery,  Ed.  D.,  '58. 
Paul,  Cornelius  D.,  B.A.,  '58 
Watts,  Walter  A.,  '58. 
Wilbor,  A.   D.,   M.A.,  Vic., 

'58. 

Borthwick,  Hugh  J.,  '59. 
Litton,  J.  Letabliere,  '59. 
Robinson,  Ed.,  B.A.,  '60 
White,  Joseph,  '60. 
Gillespie,  Adam  S..  '61. 
Button,  Henry  H.,  '63. 
McWilliams,  Wm.  G.,  '63. 
Morrison,  Wm.  F.,  Vic.,  '63. 
Burkitt  Thos.  H.,  '64. 
Ferguson,  John,  '64. 
Fleming,  William  B.,  '64. 
Sharpe,  William,  '64. 
Stark,  John  D.,  '64. 
Burkholder,  Harry,  '65. 
Hagar,  Jos.  M.,  B.A.,  '65. 
Hector,  Alfred,  '65. 
Mackie,  Wm.,  M.A.,  Vic.  '65 
Barker,  P.  McGill,  B.A.,  '66. 
Dorsey,  Wm.  S.,  '66. 
Hartley,  Theophilus,  '66. 
Johnston,  Jas.  H.,  '66. 
Junor,  David,  '66. 
Miller,  John  H.,  '66. 
Morton,  Ed.,  Trin.,  '66. 
Pettet,  Jonothan,  Vic.,  '66. 
Rogers,  Josiah  H.,  '66. 
Stickles,  Chas.  W.,  '66. 
Wallace,  Samuel,  '66. 
Adams,  John,  '67. 
De  La  Matter,  Ira,  '67. 
Mulholland,  J.  W.  P.,  '67. 
Patterson,  Ephraim  G.,  '67. 
Sills,  Orville,  '67. 
Wilson,  John,  '67 
Blair,  James  E.,  '68. 
Pyper,  Lewis,  '68. 
Dixon,  Jonathan  B.,  '68. 
Reid,  Wm.  John,  '68. 
Malcolm,  Alexander,  '68. 
Morden,  T.  E.,  Vic.,  '68. 
Jones,  Henry  O.,  '69. 
Litchfield,  Geo.  A.,  '69. 
Moore,  John,  '69. 
Smith,  Jas.  B.,  '69. 
Crickmore,  Snelling  R.,  '70. 
Cruickshanks,  A.  D.,  '70. 


Ewen,  Thos.  E.,  '70. 
Spencer,  Zeno  C.,  '70. 
Wiggins,  Ezekial  S.,  '70. 
Armstrong,  Thos.,  '71. 
Brethour,  Michael  H.,  '71. 
Browning,  Thos.  B.,  '71 
Hicks,  Henry  M.,  '71. 
Kingston,  Chas.  A.,  '71. 
Ledyard,  John  S.,  '71. 
Morgan,  Llewellyn  G.,  '71. 
White,  Jas.  L.,  Trin.,  '71. 
Borland,  Peter  L.,  '72. 
Mallet,  Rich.,  Vic.,  '72.       . 
Ross,  John  Reed,  '72. 
Black,  Fergus,  '73. 
Chafee,  Alex.  B.  (Rev.)  '73. 
Long,  John  H.,  '7B. 
Wallace,  James,  '73. 
Brisbin,  Bernard  M.,  '74. 
McAmmond,  F.     C.    (Rev.) 

Vic.,  '74. 

Putnam,  Alan  son  H.,  '74. 
Boyd,  Francis  L.  (Rev.)  '75 
Bray,  Thos.  T.  H.,  '75. 
Campbell,  Henry  J.,  '75. 
Edgecumbe,  George,  '75. 
Gilmer,  Hy.  H.,  B.A.,  '75. 
McVety,  Thos.  W.,  Vic.,  '75. 
Morrow,  John,  Vic.,  '75. 
Sutherland,  R.  G.   (Canon) 

Trin.,  '75. 

Barnhart,  Wm.,  M.A.,  '76. 
Crysler,  Alex.,  BA.,  '76. 
English,  Edwin  N.,  '76. 
Law,  Robert,  '76. 
Munro,  Donald,  '76. 
Smith,  Lewis  C.,  Vic.,  '76. 
Watson,  Lorenzo  D.,  '76. 
Wilbur,  Walter,  '76. 
Barkwell,  James  H.,  '77. 
Bowerman,  W.  K.,  Vic.,  '77. 
Edmunds,  Fred'k.  J.,  '77. 
Koyle,  Chas.  H.,  '77. 
McGregor,  J.  Ormond,  '77. 
Page,  Thos.  Otway,  '77. 
Bannister,  Albert  W.,  '78. 
Pollock,  Jas.  Edward,  '78. 
Russell,  John,  '78. 
Russell  John  W.,  '78. 
Smith,  John  Sidney,  '78. 
Stunden,       Alfred       (Rev.) 

Trin.,  '78. 
Coleman,  Rufus  Adams,  '79. 


Graham,  Wm.  Hugh,  '79. 
McBride,  William,  '79. 
McLachlin,  Wm.  G.,  '79. 
Shields,  Alex.  M.,  '79. 
Sullivan,  Edward,  '79. 
Tremeer,  James,  B.A.,  '79. 
Wortley,  John  Robert,  '79. 
Cook,  William,  '80. 
Hough,  J.  Wesley,  Vic.  '80. 
Irvine,  Chas.  R.,  '80. 
Macdonald,  Ed.  A.,  '80. 
MacTavish,  Peter,  '80. 
Madge,  Walter  W.,  Vic.,  '80 
Might,  Sam'l.  Henry,  '80. 
Miller,  Arnoldus,  Vic.,  '80. 
Myers,  Robt.  H.  (Rev.)  '80. 
Smellie,  Wm.  K.  T.,  '80. 
Wilkinson,  J.  Miles,  Vic.,  '80 
Blain,  Thos.  J.,  '81. 
Finlay,  A.  W.  Aytoun,  '81. 
Gardiner,  Wm.  J.  R.,  '81. 
Grant,  Donald  (Rev.),  '81. 
Harris,  Chas.  I.  A.,  '81. 
Leonard,  Arthur  G.,  '81. 
Robertson,  William,  '81. 
Shipley,  John  Lucas,  '81. 
Curtis,  Smith,  '82. 
Macdonald,  George  S.,  '82. 
Moir,  Robert  G.,  '82. 
Monroe,  John  A.,  Vic.,  '82. 
White,  Percival  M.,  Vic.,  '82 
Balmer,  Robert,  '83. 
Campbell,  Thos.  G.,  '83. 
Carswell,  Albert,  B.A.,  '83. 
Cline,  William  H.,  '83. 
Dean,  William  Hope,  '83. 
Francis,  Daniel,  '83. 
Lobb,  Arthur  F.,  '8$. 
Sifton,  James  W.,  '83. 
Skinner,  Daniel  S.,  '83. 
Ross,  John,  '83. 
Drake,  Francis  A.,  '84. 
Frost,  William  A.,  '84. 
Grey,  Jeremiah  W.,  '84. 
Passmore,  Albert  D.,  '84. 
Peck,  Harcourt  W..  '84. 
McEachern,  Neil,  '84. 
Waterhouse,  Egerton  F.,  '84 
Weir,  Wm.  C.  (Rev.),  '84. 
Blackstock,  Joseph,  '85. 
Brown,  Catherine,  '85. 

(Mrs.  G.  Sanderman) 
Chisholm,  W.,  '85. 
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Collins,  James  A.,  '85. 
Creasor,  J.  Alex.,  '85. 
Duff,  Rolph  Johnson,  '85. 
Irvin,   Benj.    (Rev.),  M.A., 

'85. 
Langley,    Margaret,     B.A., 

'85. 

Lennox,  Thos.  H.,  '85. 
McGirr,  Victor  C.,  '85. 
Morphy,  Geo.  E.  (Rev.),  '85 
Rossiter,  H.  Jas.,  '85. 
Short,  James,  '85. 
Williams,  Nelson,  Vic.,  '85. 
Bowerman,      Lindley      H., 

B.A.,  '86. 

Ellis,  John  D.    (Rev.),  '86. 
Greenwood,  William  J.,  '86. 
Moore,  Arthur  Heron,  '86. 
Reddick,  David  (Rev.),  '86. 
Smith,  Roland  W.,  '86. 
White,  Joseph    F.     (Rev.), 

Trin.,  '86. 
White,  James,  '86. 
Bruce,  Henry  B.,  B.A.,  '87. 
Burrows,  James  C.,  '87. 
Garvin,  John  A.,  '87. 
Harris,  Eugene  J.,  '87. 
Libby,  Walter  H.,  Vic.,  '87. 
Logie,  Thomas,  '87. 
MacKay,  Robert  B.,  '87. 
McDonald,  John  Alex.,  '87. 
McGhee,        Ebenezer        B. 

(Rev.),  '87. 

Mussill,  J.  A.,  Vic.,  '87. 
Stuart,  John  C.,  '87. 
Taylor,  John  A.,  '87. 
Buckingham,     Norman     P., 

'88. 
Campbell,    Christopher    G., 

'88. 

Connor,  Josias  E.,  '88. 
Giffin,  James  A.,  '88. 
Glassford,  O.  Howard,  '88. 
Hunt,  Edward  L.  (Rev.)  '88 
Kerr,  James  Watt,  '88. 
Morgan,  Sydney  A.,  '88. 
Mortimer,  Edward,  '88. 
Wismer,  John  A.,  Trin.  '88. 
Arnott,  James  K.,  '89. 
Aylward,  Robert,  '89. 
Barber,  Ella  U.,  '89. 
Bradbury,  Arthur  R.,  '89. 
Campbell,  William  C.,  '89. 


Holland,  Richard  J.,  '89. 
Lister,  Harry  M.,  '89. 
McCallum,  John,  B.A.,  '89. 
MacNamara,  Francis  R.,  '89 
Shore,  Henry  W.  C.,  '89. 
O'Connor,  Michael  J.,  '89. 
Colling,  James,  '90. 
Cross,  Geo.  E.  K.,  M.A.,  '90. 
Croll,  J.  A.,  B.A.,  '90. 
Kelso,  Thomas  P.,  '90. 
Kerr,  John  H.,  '90. 
MacKay,,  John  Angus,  '90. 
Scott,  Jean  T.  (Mrs.  Brock) 

'90. 

Smith,  Carl  Shuter,  '90. 
Earl,  Daniel,  '91. 
Hammill,  George,  '91. 
Malcheff,  Theodore  G.,  '91. 
McMichael,  Orville,  Vic.,  '91 
Mill,  William  J.,  '91. 
Munro,  Casswell  N.,  '91. 
Norman,  Ernest,  '91. 
Olds,  Walter  P.,  '91. 
Phelps,  Frances  G.,  '91. 
Sharpe,  William  D.,  '91. 
Thacker,  Caroline  L.,  '91. 
Waite,  William  J.,  '91. 
Westwood,  G.  W.,  Vic.,  '91. 
Wilson,  George,  '91. 
Brown,  Fred  C.,  B.A.,  '92. 
Garvin,  John  W.,  '92. 
Gerrie,  George,  '92. 
Hamilton,  Ezra,  '92. 
Haughton,  Edward  J.,  '92. 
Head,  George  R.  N.,  '92. 
Hunter,  John  N.  (Rev.),  '92 
MacKay,  John  G.,  '92. 
McClive,  Walter,  H.,  '92. 
Shaw,  William  J.,  '92. 
Shiel,  Advid,  '92. 
Tennant,  John  H.,  '92. 
Wilson,  A.,  Vic.  '92. 
Wilson,  Henry  E.,  '92. 
Bell,  Archibald,  B.A.,  '93. 
Bell,  T.  A.  (Rev.),  B.A.,  '93 
Davidson,  Wm.  McC.,  B.A., 

'93. 

Davies  R.  M.  F.,  B.A.,  '93. 
Douglas*  John,  B.A.,  '93. 
Dundas,  Hamilton  L.,  B.A., 

'93 

Hill,  Eva  Amelia,  B.A.,  '93. 
McBean,  Wm.  J.,  Stu.,  '93-4 


McCullagh,  Geo.,  B.A.,  '93. 
Moore,  Henry  A.,  B.A.,  '93. 
Patterson,  Ruth,  B.A.,  '93. 

(Mrs.  F.  Cobdan) 
Peart,  Morley  C.,  B.A.,  '93. 
Pettinger,  Peter  J.,  B.A.,  '93 
Wallace,    Arthur    B.,  B.A., 

'93. 

Clark,  Edwin  C.,  B.A.,  '94. 
Craig,  Minnie,  B.A.,  '94. 
Fraser,  John  H.,  B.A.,  '94. 
Frost,  Francis  H.,  B.A.,  '94. 
Lewis,  Harry  T.,  B.A.,  '94. 
Lye,  Frances  M.,  B.A.,  '94. 

(Mrs.  A.  Blackmore) 
McLennan,      David,      B.A., 

'94. 
Rutherford,  Wm.  A.,  Stud., 

'94-5. 
Campbell,    Louis    C.,  B.A., 

'95. 

Culbert,  Oliver  E.,  B.A.,  '95. 
Graham,  Georgina,  B.A.,  '95 

(Mrs.  J.  J.  Ross). 
Hall,   Alfred,  B.A.,  '95. 
Hewson,  John  W.,  B.A.,  '95 
McKim,  Wm.  A.,  B.A.,  '95. 
McLeay,  Chas.  W.,  B.A.,  '95 
Mills,  Geo.  E.,  B.A.,  '95. 
Russell,  Geo.  E.,  B.A.,  '95. 
Scott,  Wm.  D.,  B.A.,  '95. 
Sinclair,  Peter  F.,  B.A.,  '95. 
Welwood,  Daniel,  L.L.A.W., 

B.A.,  '95. 

Boyd,  Robert,  B.A.,  '96. 
Coulon,     Francis  T.,  Stud., 

'96-7. 
Hodgson,   Joseph   E.,   B.A., 

'96. 
Hutchison,    John    F.,   B.A., 

'96. 
Lloyd,     Frank     H.,     Stud., 

'96-7-8. 

Martin,  John  M.,  B.A.,  '96. 
Rae,  Wm.,  A.,  B.A.,  '96. 
Reeve,  Wm.  P.,  B.A.,  '96. 
Tucker,  Alice  B.,  B.A.,  '96. 

(Mrs.  George  Wilcox) 
Wrinch,  Frank,  B.A.,  '96. 
Craig,    Margaret   E.,   B.A., 

'97  (Mrs.  R.  Griffith). 
Glashan,  Francis  S.,  '97. 
(Mrs.  Hurlbut). 
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Hamilton-Gordon,     M.     A., 

Stud.,  '97-8. 
Hare,    Elizabeth    A.,  B.A., 

'97. 

(Mrs.    Schepp). 
Langrill,  Adelaide,  '97. 

(Mrs.  T.  G.  Evans). 
Ruddell,  Thos.  W.,  '97. 
Taylor,  John  J.  W.,  '97. 
Werry,  Frederic  W.  O.,  '97. 
Wilson,  Eli.,  '97. 
Witherell,  Joseph  E.,  Stud., 

'97-8. 

Zimmerman,  Geo.  F.,  '97. 
Cheney,    Albert    O.,  Stud., 

'98-9. 
Garrett,  Mina,  '98. 

(Mrs.  Tarrant). 
Goodall,  Allan  J.,  '98. 
Gundy,  Henry  W.,  '98. 
Macdougall,  John  G.,  '98. 
Marsden,  Edith,  '98. 
McEwen,  Kenneth  O.,  '98. 
Moore,  Elizabeth  G.,  '98. 
Reid,  Neil  D.,  '98. 
Russell,  Alex.,  Stud.,  '98-9. 
Shepherd,  Martin  W.,  '98. 
Smith,  Alexander  W.,  '98. 
Smithson,  John  T.  A.,  '98. 
Sparling,  G.  W.  N.,  Stud., 

'98-9. 
Swinnerton,  George  (Rev.), 

B.A.,  '98. 

Wilson,  Grace  A.,  '98. 
Adell,  Wm.  H.,  Stud.,  '99-00 
Allingham,  Thos.  D.,  B.A., 

'99. 

Dinning,  Wm.  H.,  B.A.,  '99. 
Harvey,  Archibald  L.,  '99. 
Hogg,    Andrew    B.,    Stud., 

'99-00. 

hughes,  J.  D.,  Stud.,  '99-00. 
Kelly,  Henry,  B.A.,  '99. 
MacKay,  John  (Rev.),  '99. 
Mason,  Mabel  C.,  '99. 

(Mrs.  Harold  Bowdoin) 
McKinlay,  Georgie,  B.A.,  '99 
McLean,  Howard  W.,  '99. 
McMurky,     Constance     N., 

Stud.,  '99-00. 

Morrison,  Amy  M.,  B.A.,  '99 
(Mrs.  F.  Owen). 


0 'Sullivan,  John  J.,   Stud., 

'99-00. 

Paterson,  Robt.  H.,  B.A.,  '99 
Rockwell,  Alice  A.,  Stud., 

Vic.  '99-02. 

Smith,  Frederic  R.,  '99. 
Whitely,  L.,  Stud.,  '99-00. 
Farewell,  Francis  L.,  B.A., 

'00. 

Fisher,  John  W.,  B.A.,  '00. 
Fuller,  Ruth  H.,  B.A.,  '00. 
Gillespie,  J.  H.  R.,  B.A.,  '00. 
Gray,  Gertrude  A.,  Stud., 

'00. 

Johnston,  John  H.,  B.A.,  '00. 
McCallum,  Kathleen,  B.A., 

'00. 
McEntree,  Francis  D.,  B.A., 

'00. 

Miller,  Sinclair  L.,  B.A.,  '00. 
Simpson,  Byron  A.,  B.A., 

'00. 
Sinclair,    Harry    M.,    B.A., 

'00. 

Spark,  George,  B.A.,  '00. 
Trotter,  Loftus,  B.A.,  '00. 
Yarwood,  M.  C.  St.  George, 

B.A.,  '00. 

Angus,  Mary  L.,  Stud.,  '01. 
Barker,  Percival  H.,  Stud., 

'01. 
Bridgeland,     Morrison     P., 

B.A.,  '01. 

Engler,  Carl,  B.A.,  Vic.,  '01. 
Hunter,  David  M.,  Stud., 

Vic.,  '01. 
McCracken,      Herbert      R., 

Stud.,  '01. 
Robinson,  Eva  S.,  B.A.,  '01. 

(Mrs.  Hornby) 
Simpson,    Marcus   J.,   B.A., 

'01. 

Taylor,  Chas.  C.,  B.A.,  '01. 
Young,  W.  A.  McKim, 

Stud.,  Vic.,  '01. 
Bingham,    Chas.    B.,    B.A., 

Vic.,  '02. 

Brown,  Thos.  E.,  B.A.,  '02. 
Cameron,  Clara  A.,  B.A., 

'02. 
Campbell,     Miss     B.,  Stud., 

'02. 


Hamilton,  Wilbert  H.,  B.A., 

'02. 
Helgason-Baldwin,     0.     P., 

B.A.,  '02. 
Kennedy,  Francis  W.,  M.A., 

'02.     (Hon.) 

Lane,  Wm.  P.,  Stud.,  '02. 
Martin,  John  A.,  B.A.,  '02. 
Pike,  Wm.  J.,  B.A.,  '02. 
Smith,  Chas.  C.,  B.A.,  '02. 
Stratton,    Ralph    D.,    B.A., 

'02. 
Thompson,     Geo.     A.,  B.A., 

'02. 

Allan,  Helen  F.,  Stud.,  '03. 
Clare-Avery,   Ed.   B.,   B.A., 

'03. 

Graham,  Thos.  W.,  B.A.,  '03 
Kerr,  Paul  M.,  B.A.,  '03. 
Nichol,  Walter,  BA.,  '03. 
Sutherland,  Nettie  A.,  B.A., 

'03. 
Wallace,  Jas.  H.,  B.A.,  Vic., 

'03. 

Wilkie,  Wm.  McL.,  B.A.,  '03 
Allan,  Maude  W.,  B.A.,  '04. 
(Mrs.  Royden  K.  Robinson) 
Bradshaw,  Geo.  K.,  B.A.,  '04 
Gates,  Wm.  G.,  B.A.,  '04. 
Corey,  Ellen  B.,  Stud.,  Vic., 

'04. 

Fisher,  Claude  L.,  B.A.,  '04. 
Harris,     Fred'k.,     W.     K., 

B.A.,  '04. 

Kerr,  Amy  Isabel,  B.A.,  '04. 
Park,  Thos.  D.,  B.A.,  '04. 
Patton,  Arthur  J.,  B.A.,  '04. 
Rothwell,      Margaret      M., 

Stud.,  Trin.,  '04. 
Tait,  Mary  P.,  Stud.,  Vic., 

'04. 
Woodsworth,  Mary  J.,  Stud. 

Vic.,  '04. 
Woodsworth,       Edith      A., 

Stud.,  Vic.,  '04. 
Campbell,     Geo.     H.,  Stud., 

Vic.,  '05. 

Davison,  John  R.,  B.A.,  '05. 
Hamilton,     Frank     A.     E., 

B.A.,  '05. 

McDonald,  Neil  A.,  B.A.,  '05 
Madden,  Pearl,  Stud.,  Vic., 

'05. 
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Safety  Deposit 

Boxes  and 
Your  Vacation 

The  perfect  assurance  of  safety  for  your  securities 
and  other  valuables  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment, 
even  in  prospect,  of  your  coming  vacation.  Our 
Safety  Deposit  Vaults  represent  the  most  up-to- 
date  construction,  and  the  rental  charge  for  a 
Private  Box  is  only  $3.00  and  upwards,  according 
to  size.  There  is  every  facility  to  enable  patrons 
to  transact  their  business  privately  and  convenient- 
ly. You  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  through 
our  vaults. 

VISITORS    WELCOME 

THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


Hon.   Featherston  Osier,   K.C.,   D.C.L.,  President. 

A.    D.   Langrnuir,   General  Manager. 

W.   G.   Watson,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Capital  and  Reserve  -  -      $3,500,000.00 

Assets  under  Administration     -    $90,832,624.80 

BAY  &  MELINDA  STS.,        -         -        TORONTO 
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MINISTER     WANTED— for  Viking   Interdenomin- 
ational   Community    Church.     Salary  offered  at  rate    of 
$1 ,800.00  per  year  and  free  residence.     Duties  to  commence 
about  June  15th,  1919.     Enquiries  invited. 
C.  G.  PURVIS,  Secretary, 
VIKING  -  ALBERTA 


The  best  flour  and  highest  quality  of  ingredients 

make   CANADA 

BREAD 


The  choice  of 
discriminating 
housewives  -:- 


JOHN  MAUGHAN 

24  Wellington  Street  East 
TORONTO 

RESIDENT  AGENT 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Assets  $27,000,000 

Deposit  Dominion  Government 
Over  $1,000,000 


Fire,  Marine,  Plate  Glass, 

Guarantee,  Accident, 

Automobile,  and 

Tourist  Policies 


Losses  Adjusted  and  Paid  at  this  Office 


TYRRELL,  J.  B. 

fllMninfl  Engineer 
534  CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


HARCOURT  &  SON 

fl&ercbant  ballots 
anfr  "Kobe 


College  Gowns  and  Hoods 

103  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 
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CASAVANT    FRERES 

ST.   HYACINTHE     -     -     -     -     -     -     QUEBEC 

©rgan  puiibers; 

Over  800  Organs  constructed  by  this  Firm 


Electric 

and  Tubular  Pneumatic 
Action. 


.Electric 

and  Hydraulic 

Motors. 


QUALITY    FIRST 


USE 

CONNELL 

COAL 

THE    KIND    THAT 

MAKES    THE 

UNIVERSITY 

COMFORTABLE 


STUDENTS 


Your  correspondence  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
the  University,  therefore,  have 
your  stationer  supply  you  with 

Crown  Vellum 

note  paper  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Good  note  paper  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of 
writing  and  reading  a  letter. 


3P-JE 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Factories  at   Brantford   &    Winnipeg 
Warehouses  at  Calgary  &  Vancouver 
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ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  provides  a  convenient  guide  to  Toronto  Alumni,  particularly 
those  who  may  wish  to  transact  business  at  a  distance.  Information  regarding 
rates  of  insertion  will  gladly  be  given  by  the  Business  Manager. 


ARMOUR  &  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 
E.  DOUGLAS  ARMOUR,  K.C. 
HENRY  W.  MICKLE 

A.  D.  ARMOUR 

CONFEDERATION   LIFE   BUILDING 

Richmond  &  Yonge  Streets,  TORONTO 

STARR,  SPENCE, 
COOPER  and  FRASER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c. 

J.  R.  L.  STARR,  K.C.  J.  H.  SPENCE 

GRANT  COOPER        W.  KASPAR  FRASER 

Trust  and  Guarantee  Building 
120  BAY  ST.     -    TORONTO 

COOK  &  GILCHRIST 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

33  RICHMOND  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO 

Telephone:  Main  3808    Cable Addre»:"M«co" 

WILLIAM  COOK  JAMBS  GILCHKIST 


KERR,  DAVIDSON,  PATERSON 

and  McFARLAND 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  Etc. 
EXCELSIOR  LIFE  BUILDING 

Cable  Address  "  Kerdason"  Toronto 

W.  Davidson,  K.C.  John  A.  Paterson,  K.C. 

G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B.  A.  T.  Davidson,  LL.B. 

Solicitors  for  the  University. 

OSLER,  HOSKIN  and  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
THE  DOMINION  BANK  BUILDING 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.        F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 
H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.  Britton  Osier 

W.  A.  Cameron  A.  W.  Lang-muir. 

Counsel—  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 


N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C. 
S.  Casey  Wood 
C.  W.  Thompson 


Thos.  Reid 
E.  W.  Wright 
J.  M.  Lanfstaff 


ROWELL,  REID,  WOOD&WRICHT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Eto. 

Offices  :  Canada  Life  Building,  44  King  St.  West 
TORONTO    -    -    CANADA 


R.  Laidlaw 
Lumber   Co. 


HEAD  OFFICE* 


65  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Limited 

Of  England 

Established  1808 

Place    Your    Fire    Insurance 
with  this  Leading   Company 

Smith,  MacKenzie, 
Hall  &  Hunter 

Toronto  Agents  54  Adelaide  St.  East 

Telephone  Main  2020 


MONARCH 

COFFEE  is  a  surprise  and 
a  delight.  Any  who  try 
it  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  high  quality  of  this 
thoroughly  appreciated  Coffee. 

H.  P.  ECKARDT  &  CO. 

Roasters  and  Blenders 

Cor.  Church  St.  &  Esplanade 
TORONTO 
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Simcoe 

Photo 

Albums 

INTERCHANGEABLE    LEAVES 

Bound  in  Walrus,  Seal  and  Morocco  Leathers; 

Flexible  Covers.     Every  collector  of 

snapshots  requires  one. 

GET      MADE      IN      CANADA      GOODS 

BROWN  BROS.  ATS'MCOEA™ 


PEARL  STREETS 


FRANK   DARLING,    LL.D..  F.R.I. B.A. 


JOHN   A.   PEARSON 


DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Hrcbttectg 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS   ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    QUEBEC    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    MANITOBA    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK    CHAMBERS 


2   LEADER   LANE 


TORONTO 


MONBf 
.ORDERS. 


There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
by  mail.  If  lost  or  stolen,  your 
money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  Charge. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


Minister's  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  1.    "The  Montessori  Method". 

Bulletin  No.  2.    Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Education,  1912. 

Educational  Pamphlet  No.  8.  Medical  School  Inspection,  by  Mrs. Wilson 
and  Miss  Hotson. 

Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 

Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings. 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  in  High,  Continuation,  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  High  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  1911,  John  Seath,  LL.D. 

Report  on  English-French  Schools,  1912,  F.  W.  Merchant,  D.Paed. 

Volume  of  Schools  Acts  1914  with  Amendments — cloth  bound  75  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

Manual  on  Teaching  English  to  French  Pupils,  15  cents. 

Manual  on  Sewing,  20  cents. 

Manual  Training  Manual,  25  cents. 

University  of  Toronto  Commission  Report. 

Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  for  Libraries  of  Collegiate  Institutes, 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  1918. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  recommended  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Lib- 
raries, 1915. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Commerce,  etc., 
for  Public  and  High  Schools,  1912. 

Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of  Ontario  1842-1861, 
6  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  three  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


Note.— Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained,  if  available,  by 
applying  direct  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Maintain  Your  Citizenship 

in  the 

University  Commonwealth 


Another  Commencement  Day  has  come  and  gone;  another  Class  has 
passed  forth  from  the  University  to  assume  more  directly  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life. 

Behind  lie  four  years  of  varied  activity;  new  fields  of  interest  have 
been  opened  up,  new  standards  reared,  new  friendships  formed 

What  will  be  the  import  of  these  University  years  to  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  1919?  Ten — twenty  years  hence,  what  will  the  issue  be? 

Will  the  educational  and  social  connections  with  the  University  and 
its  graduates  be  still  maintained  or  will  'Varsity  be  a  thing  unreal  and 
distant, — associations  lost  and  friends  of  college  days  forgotten? 

The  answer  must  rest  with  the  individual  men  and  women  con- 
cerned, but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  one  who  drops  his  University 
course  when  he  graduates  throws  away  a  most  valuable  thing. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  organized  with  a  view  to  assisting  you  in 
continuing  your  University  associations  and  connections.  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY  will  bring  you  each  month  that  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  you  to  maintain  your  citizenship  in  the  University 
Commonwealth  of  culture  and  learning. 

Do   not   drop   your   course, 
Fill  in   the  little  blue   form   before  you   forget. 
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BRITISH    AMERICA    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 

Fire,  Hail,  Ocean  Marine,  Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES  :  COR.  FRONT  AND  SCOTT  STS.,  TORONTO 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 
Assets,  Over  $3,500,000 

Losses  Paid  since  Organization  in  1833,  Over  $43,000,000 
Board  of  Directors: 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Fire,   Explosion,   Ocean  Marine,   Inland  Marine  and  Automobile  Insurance 
Head  Offices:  Corner  Wellington  and  Scott  Streets,  Toronto 

Assets,  Over  $6,000,000.00 

Losses  paid  since  organization  of  the  Company  in  1851,  Over  $71,000,000.00 
Board  of  Directors 

W.  B.  MEIKLE.  President  and  General  Manager 
Sir  John  Aird  John  H.  Fulton  (New  York)  Geo.  A.  Morrow,  O.B.E. 


Robt.  Bickerdike  (Montreal) 
Lt.-Col.  Henry  Brock 
Alfred  Cooper  (London,  Eng.) 
H.  C.  Cox 


D.  B.  Hanna 

E.  Hay 

John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D. 


Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Frederic  Nicholls 
Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O. 
E.  R.  Wood 


{Toronto 


Solicits  the  orders  of  Student  Societies  for 


—PRINTING— 

Invitations,   Tickets, 

Programmes,   At-Home 

Cards,  etc. 


BINDING — 


IN    ALL 

ITS 
BRANCHES 


R.  J.  HAMILTON,  B.A, 


Manager 
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College 


FOR  BOYS  Canaoa 

A  Residential  and  Day  School 
Temporarily  situated  in  the  New  Knox  College  Buildings 

on  the  University  Lawn  and  St.  George  St. 
Upper  School  and  Lower  School  with  Separate  Residences. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  the  Royal  Military  College  and  Business. 

CALENDAR  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 
REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


PAGE    AND    COMPANY 

CUT  STONE  AND 
MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 

TORONTO 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  works  executed  by  us  in  Toronto: 


Hart  House 

Burwash  Hall 

Victoria  College  Library 

Annesley  Hall 

The  New  Bishop  Strachan  School 


St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church 
Avenue  Road  Methodist  Church 
Bloor  Street  Methodist  Church 
Euclid  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
The  Toronto  Western  Hospital 


SPROATT    8c    ROLPH 

ARCHITECTS 


36  NORTH  STREET 


TORONTO 


When  Travelling  by  Steamer  or  Motor  Car 

a  supply  of  warm  Knappy  Wool  Rugs  or  Wrap-shawls,  for  Knee  or  Shoulder  use,  adds 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  We  have  at  all  times  an  immense  range  of 
WEIGHTS  and  QUALITIES,  including  the  largest  showing  in  Canada  of  the 
handsome  and  appropriate  Reversible  Scottish  Clan  and  Family  Tartan  Patterns 
in  a  range  of  prices  starting  as  low  as  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00,  $6.00,  $8.00,  $10,00  to 

$15.00  each. 

Mall  Orders   promptly   filled 

JOHN  CATTO  &  SON,  56-61  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 
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Safety  Deposit 

Boxes  and 
Your   Vacation 


The  perfect  assurance  of  safety  for  your  securities 
and  other  valuables  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment, 
even  in  prospect,  of  your  coming  vacation.  Our 
Safety  Deposit  Vaults  represent  the  most  up-to- 
date  construction,  and  the  rental  charge  for  a 
Private  Box  is  only  $3.00  and  upwards,  according 
to  size.  There  is  every  facility  to  enable  patrons 
to  transact  their  business  privately  and  convenient- 
ly. You  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  through 
our  vaults. 

VISITORS    WELCOME 


THE 

TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


Hon.   Featherston  Osier,   K.C.,   D.C.L.,  President. 

A.    D.    Langrnuir,    General  Manager. 

W.   G.   Watson,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Capital  and  Reserve  -  -      $3,500,000.00 

Assets  under  Administration     -    $90,832,624.80 

BAY  &  MELINDA  STS.,        -         -        TORONTO 


University  of  Toronto  Monthly 

TORONTO,  JUNE,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN 


ttbe 
THntY>er9tt£  of  ZToronto 

Published  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM. 

Publication  Committee : 
W.  A.  CRAICK  '02 
D.  B.  GILLIES  '03 
J.  G.  LORRIMAN  '03 
PROFESSOR  G.  O.  SMITH 
PROFESSOR  SQUAIR 

Editor  and  Business  Manager: 

W.  N.  MACQUEEN  '12 


Editorial 


The  Study 
of  Modern 
Languages 
in  England 


The  awakening  in  Eng- 
land regarding  the  im- 
provement of  teaching 
in  Modern  Languages 
appears  to  be  really 
genuine.  Mr  Stanley  Leathes'  Com- 
mission, which  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  April  2nd,  1918,  seems  to  have 
stirred  Englishmen  to  a  realization  of  the 
needs  of  the  case  and  reforms  are  being 
effected.  Mr  Arthur  Serena,  a  wealthy 
shipbuilder  and  descendant  of  a  Vene- 
tian refugee  of  1848,  has  donated  the 
sum  of  £20,000  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  Italian 
studies.  Cambridge  has  reorganized  her 
School  of  Modern  Studies  on  generous 
lines  and  the  Drapers'  Company  has 
offered  to  pay  the  stipend  of  a  Professor 
of  French  for  ten  years,  and  on  March 


29th  last,  three  distinguished  alumni  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Lord  Crewe, 
and  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  addressed  an 
appeal  to  graduates  and  the  general 
public  on  behalf  of  the  complete  endow- 
ment of  French  Studies  in  that  Univer- 
sity. These  gentlemen  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "in  the  reconstructipn  of 
national  life  after  the  war  a  great  and 
ancient  University  has  a  plain  duty  to 
perform,  that  of  conveying  to  the  rising 
generation  a  scientific  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  great  peoples  by  whose 
side  we  have  stood  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom". And  of  these  peoples,  the  first 
duty  of  Englishmen  is  to  understand 
France, — not  superficially  as  in  the  past 
but  thoroughly  and  well.  The  addition- 
al equipment  necessary  can  not  be 
effected  without  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable sums  for  which  the  present 
revenues  of  the  University  are  inade- 
quate and  the  committee  confidently 
ask  the  friends  of  Cambridge  to  contri- 
bute £30,000  for  this  purpose. 

Lovers  of  learning  in  Canada  will  be 
encouraged  by  these  signs  of  progress  in 
England  but  when  they  look  for  similar 
signs  in  their  own  country,  the  prospect 
is  less  cheering.  In  Canada  the  "indus- 
trial bias"  in  education  which  teachers 
in  England  have  been  recently  condemn- 
ing, is  very  marked.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
adequate equipment  of  our  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  all  language  subjects,  we 
hear  from  those  who  speak  for  the  pub- 
lic very  little  about  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
or  Spanish,  but  a  great  deal  about  "the 
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demand  for  food,  clothing,  manufactures, 
engines,  houses,  and  so  forth".  "Canada 
has  paper  pulp  and  white  coal".  "Chem- 
istry and  electricity  must  be  exploited 
for  all  they  are  worth". 

If  there  was  need  in  England  for  a 
Commission  on  Language  Studies  much 
more  does  that  need  exist  in  Ontario. 
We  need  to  consider  very  seriously  how 
our  dwindling  interest  in  the  Classical 
languages  shall  be  revived.  It  is  as 
true  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  that  there  can 
be  no  sound  knowledge  of  English  and 
French  without  a  grounding  in  Latin  at 
least.  We  need  to  consider  how  our 
school  system  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  pupils  to  begin  French  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  at  present.  There  is  a 
loss  of  perhaps  four  years  in  the  life  of 
the  average  pupil  in  respect  of  that 
subject.  We  need  to  consider  how  our 
schools  and  colleges  shall  prepare  boys 
and  girls  --  particularly  the  former  - 
for  taking  their  place  in  the  development 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  Canada.  What 
languages  shall  we  teach  our  young 
people  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
extend  the  industries  and  commerce  of 
Canada  s  or  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Empire?  We  should  be 
aiming  at  a  new  and  higher  order  of 
things.  And  the  new  things  can  not 
be  done  without  much  careful  considera- 
tion. For  this  a  Commission  on  Lan- 
guages would  be  of  great  value.  Perhaps 
the  Education  Department  and  the 
Universities  are  busy  investigating  these 
questions,  but  if  they  are,  the  public 


has  heard  very  little  about  it.  Never 
was  there  greater  need  for  the  authori- 
ties to  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence. Without  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  nation,  progress  in 
such  a  matter  will  be  difficult  and  un- 
certain. 


Love  wakes  men  once  a  life  time  each, 
They  raise  their  sleepy  eyes  and  look; 
And  lo!  what  one  brief  page  can  teach 
They  read  with  joy,  then  close  the  book. 

And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blas- 
pheme, 

And  most  forget:  but — either  way— 
That  and  the  child's  unheeded  dream 
Makes  all  the  light  of  all  their  day 

COVENTRY  PATMORE 

IDEM  LATINE. 

Turn   semel   in   vita   refugit   sopor   ille 

diurnus, 
Languida  tumque  levat  lumina,  si  quis 

amat, 
Si  quis  amat,  quod  habet  brevis  una  ea 

pagina  vitae 

Perlegit    et    lectum    ponit,    ut    ante, 
librum. 

Post  alii  grates,  alii  convicia  reddunt, 

Plurimus  oblitus  nescit  an  esset  amor. 
Omne   tamen   lumen   quod   vita   habet 

affusere 

Solus  amor,  puer  et  somnia  si  qua  fovet 
MAURICE  HUTTON. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  was  held 
in  East  Hall  of  the  Main  Building  on  Thursday,  June  5th  at  3  p.m.;  the 
Hon.  Mr  Justice  Masten  occupying  the  chair. 

The  first  important  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  which  was  attached  as  appendices  the  reports  of  the 
various  standing  committees.  The  general  report  was  read  by  Mr  Justice  Masten 
and  the  appendices  by  the  chairman  of  the  respective  committees  as  follows: 

Your  Executive  Council  begs  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the  activities 
of  the  Association  have  been  greatly  increased.  In  part  this  has  resulted 
from  the  situation  arising  at  the  close  of  the  war;  in  part  from  the  improved 
facilities  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  an  Organizing  Secretary  who  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Association ;  and  in  part  it  arises  from  the  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  your  Council  to  enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  Alumni 
in  the  work  of  the  Association  and  to  reciprocate  effectively  their  interest  by  doing 
something  for  them. 

The  results  are  shown  in  part  only  by  the  increased  fees  received  for  member- 
ship dues  and  for  subscriptions  to  THE  MONTHLY.  The  comparative  statement 
shows  receipts  as  follows: 

1917-18 — Membership  fees  and  subscriptions  to  MONTHLY $552.67 

1918-19 — Membership  fees  and  subscriptions  to  MONTHLY  including  Life 

Membership  and  subscriptions  in  advance $2,091.74 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Association  received  with  regret  the  announce- 
ment that  Dr  Abbott,  the  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Association,  would  neces- 
sarily be  prevented  for  some  time  by  his  war  work  from  proceeding  actively  with 
the  work  of  the  Association.  It  was  then  resolved  that  other  arrangements  must 
be  made.  As  a  result  Mr  MacQueen  was  appointed  and  the  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  year  is  in  large  measure  to  be  attributed  to  his  unremitting 
efforts. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  the  memory  of  the  men  of  this  University  who, 
In  the  Great  War  fought  successfully  for  our  liberties,  ought  to  be  commemorated 
in  a  fitting  and  adequate  manner,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of  their  sacrifice 
and  heroism  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  all  time  as  well  to  future  generations 
of  students  as  to  their  contemporaries  among  the  Alumni. 

Your  Executive  Council  acting  on  this  conviction  called  a  general  meeting  of 
alumni  and  as  a  result  a  Memorial  Fund  is  now  being  raised.  The  particulars 
appear  in  the  report  of  the  Memorial  Committee  which  forms  an  appendix  to  this 
report. 

Some  changes  have  been  effected  in  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY. 
A  small  Publication  Committee  composed  chiefly  of  alumni  who  are  engaged  in 
the  publishing  business  was  appointed  by  your  Executive  Council  to  take  over 
the  management  of  the  publication.  News  of  the  alumni  and  of  University  move- 
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ments  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  substituted  for  literary  articles.  The  aim  is 
not  only  to  make  THE  MONTHLY  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  alurruii 
inter  se  but  to  carry  the  atmosphere  of  the  University  to  its.  scattered  alumni. 
From  the  information  received  the  change  appears  to  have  commended  itself  to 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

Your  Executive  recognizes  that  from  this  standpoint  the  value  of  THE  MONTHLY 
must  depend  largely  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  publication  by  the  Alumni,  both 
for  dissemination  of  personal  news  and  for  the  discussion  of  University  questions. 
Correspondence  from  the  Alumni  is  invited.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  year  1919-1920, 
THE  MONTHLY  may,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  alumni  body,  continue  to  improve 
in  this  regard.  A  detailed  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  forms  an  appendix 
to  this  report. 

A  Bureau  of  Appointments  to  assist  University  of  Toronto  men  who  have 
served  with  Canadian  or  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  in  re-establishing  themselves 
in  civil  life,  was  organized  by  your  Executive  Council  during  the  early  part  of 
February.  The  Bureau  seeks  to  find  suitable  posts  where  men  of  university  training 
are  wanted  and  endeavours  to  get  in  touch  with  every  returned  alumnus  to  know  if 
he  is  seeking  employment,  and  if  so,  of  what  kind. 

Your  Executive  Council  feels  that,  although  the  statistical  results  of  the 
Alumni  Bureau  of  Appointments  are  not  large,  yet  considering  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  in  operation  and  the  many  difficulties  it  has  encountered,  the  Bureau 
has  been  of  service  in  providing  positions  for  some  of  our  members  who  served  so 
honourably  in  the  war.  A  detailed  report  of  the  Committee  forms  an  appendix  to 
this  report. 

At  the  open  meeting  of  alumni  held  March  21st,  $5,000  of  the  Memorial  Fund 
was  set  aside  for  immediate  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  for  returned  men.  A 
number  of  loans  from  this  Fund  were  subsequently  made. 

An  Alumni  Committee  also  co-operated  with  the  University  in  its  effort  to 
secure  financial  assistance  from  the  Government  for  returned  men  who  wished  to 
resume  or  undertake  work  at  the  University.  Petitions  to  the  Government  have 
been  circulated  among  the  Alumni  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  needs  compiled. 

During  the  year,  branch  associations  of  the  Alumni  were  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  University  as  follows:  Hamilton,  London,  St  Catharines,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  Buffalo;  and  by  the  President  of  the  Association  as  follows:  Owen 
Sound,  St  Thomas,  Brockville,  and  Ottawa. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  and  Mr  Justice  Masten  also  addressed  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  year  in  Victoria  College,  University  College,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  laying  before  them  the  aims  of  the  Association 
and  the  advisability  of  forming  class  organizations. 

Certain  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  with  the  design  of 
securing  an  active  working  executive  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

Your  Council  recommends  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  carefully  considering  the  Constitution  with  the  view  of  submitting  to  the  next 
meeting  such  amendments  as  will  adapt  it  in  the  most  effective  manner  to  the 
changing  conditions. 
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The  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  forms  an  appendix  to  this  report. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Council, 

C.  A.  MASTEN,  President.  A.  T.  LAIDLAW,  Secretary-Treasurer 

APPENDIX  A— REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Governors  of  the  University  have  this  year  given  generous  financial 
assistance  to  the  Association  by  paying  the  salary  of  the  Organizing  Secre- 
tary, granting  $2,000.00  for  office  and  travelling  expenses,  and  guaranteeing 
the  Association  against  a  deficit  in  the  publication  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
MONTHLY  up  to  $1,500.00.  Of  the  $2,000.00  grant  only  $1,000.00  has  been  drawn 
so  that  against  the  deficit  of  $580.78  in  office  expenditure  as  shown  in  the  Treasurer's 
Statement  $1,000.00  is  still  available  from  the  Governors'  grant.  The  deficit  on 
the  publication  of  THE  MONTHLY  is  $126.50  so  that  your  Committee  is  hopeful  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  $1,500.00  guarantee  will  be  required. 

On  the  request  of  the  Memorial  Committee  the  matter  of  securing  membership 
fees  and  subscriptions  to  THE  MONTHLY  was  not  pressed  but  the  receipts  from  this 
source  show  a  very  substantial  increase.  Including  Life  Membership  Fees  and 
subscriptions  paid  in  advance  a  total  of  $2,091.74  was  received  from  this  source. 
The  receipts  from  advertising  were  also  increased  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
eight  issues  of  THE  MONTHLY  were  published  and  that  consequently  one  month's 
advertising  was  dropped. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  Life  Membership  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  on 
being  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Council  was  put  into  operation.  Under  this 
plan  $391.00  was  received. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  follows. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  APRIL  30ra,  1919. 
ASSETS 

Cash  in  Bank $3,004.83 

Accounts  Receivable — Advertising 1,093. 15 

$4,097.98 
LIABILITIES 

University  Press $2,852. 63 

Commission  on  advertising 223. 29 

Life  Membership  Fund 391 . 00 

Fees  paid  in  advance  1919-21 t 369.00 

Surplus— April  30th,  1918 $811.01 

Add  amount  of  salaries  charged  in   1917-18  but 

relinquished  by  Secretary  and  Editor 158. 33 


$969.34 

Deduct  Deficit  1918-19 707.28 

262.06 


$4,097.98 
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CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

Life  Membership  Endowment $391 .00 

Fees  paid   in   advance 369.00 


$760.00 
REVENUE   AND    EXPENDITURE 

FOR   THE   YEAR   ENDING   APRIL   30TH,    1919. 

REVENUE — Office 

Board  of  Governors  on  account  of  Grant , $1,000.00 

Bank  Interest.  25.75 


$1,025.75 

EXPENDITURE — Office 

Salaries — Secretary,  3  months,  $75 ;  Asst.  Secretary,  $760 .01  $835 . 01 

Office  Expenses 335. 12 

Printing 66.55 

Postage 181.30 

Stationery  and  Supplies 188 . 55 


$1,606.53 
Dr  Balance 580.78 

REVENUE — Monthly 

Subscription  and  Fees $1,331 . 74 

Advertising 1905.78 

Torontonensia 111.  11 

Sale  of  Monthly 5.05 


$3,353.68 


EXPENDITURE— 

Printing $2,341.45 

Commission  on  advertising 459.77 

Postage 297.50 

Stationery  and  Supplies 179 . 50 

Expenses , 201.96 


$3,480.18 

Dr  Balance. 126.50 

Net  Deficit..  $707.28 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

1917-18  AND  1918-19 
REVENUE 

1917-18  1918-19 

Fees  and  Subscriptions $552.67  $1,331.74 

Interest..  26.61  25.75 

Special  Subscriptions 272. 15 

Advertising , 1,624.88  1,905.78 

Torontonensia 500.00  111.11 

Sale  of  Monthly ,  4.05  5.05 

Grant  from  Board  of  Governors  on  account 1,000.00 


$2,980.36  $4,379.43 
EXPENDITURE 

Salaries $606.66  835.01 

Office  Expenses 41 .62  335. 12 

Printing 18.95  66.55 

Postage 41.00  181.30 

Stationery  and  Supplies 9.99  188. 55 

Monthly 

Printing 1,511.05  2,341.45 

Commission  on  advertising 400. 63  459. 77 

Salaries 306 . 66 

Postage. 98.29  297.50 

Stationery  and  Supplies .' 64 . 08  179 . 50 

Expense 36.89  201.96 


$3,135.82   $5,086.71 
Deficit 155.46        707.28 

R.  A.  GRAY  (Chairman)  A.  H.  ABBOTT 

J.  C.  FIELDS  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD 

J.  MURRAY  CLARK  A.  T.  LAIDLAW  (Treasurer) 
VINCENT  MASSEY 

APPENDIX  B— REPORT  OF  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

On  its  appointment  in  November  last  your  Committee  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  type  of  publication  which  would  best  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  University. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  your  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  news  features  of  the  publication  should  be  emphasized  with  a  view  to  keeping 
graduates  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  touch  with  the  work  being  carried  on  at 
the  University  and  their  fellow  graduates  throughout  Canada. 
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To  maintain  the  literary  traditions  of  THE  MONTHLY,  it  was  decided  to  bring 
out  quarterly  numbers  in  which  educational  questions  would  be  dealt  with  more 
or  less  exhaustively.  Beginning  with  the  December  issue  this  policy  has  been 
pursued.  The  regular  numbers  have  been  devoted  more  particularly  to  University 
and  Alumni  news  while  the  March  number  contained  a  symposium  on  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  which  occasioned  considerable  favourable  comment.  A 
special  number  on  Language  Study  is  planned  for  the  June  issue. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  Memorial  Fund  campaign  and  the  necessity  of  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  graduates  in  this  and  other  University  matters,  the  Executive 
Council  sanctioned  a  plan  of  printing  and  circulating  5,000  copies  of  THE  MONTHLY 
during  the  current  year.  Five  thousand  copies  have  been  sent  out  each  month,  the 
mailing  list  being  changed  periodically  so  that  each  alumnus  whose  correct  address 
is  known  has  received  one  or  more  sample  copies.  At  the  same  time  the  subscription 
price  to  THE  MONTHLY,  including  alumni  dues,  was  raised  to  $2.00  per  year.  The 
appeal  for  subscriptions  received  a  generous  response,  and  the  subscription  list  now 
stands  at  over  1,400. 

The  editing  and  managing  of  THE  MONTHLY  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Organizing 
Secretary  in  conjunction  with  his  other  work,  which  has  been  particularly  heavy 
in  the  initial  proceedings.  In  the  coming  year  it  is  anticipated  that  he  will  have 
more  time  at  his  disposal  and  will  be  able  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  policy 
of  the  Committee  to  secure  a  paid  subscription  to  THE  MONTHLY  from  each  graduate 
and  give  an  editorial  and  news  service  which  will  maintain  and  stimulate  the 
interest  every  graduate  owes  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

D.  B.  GILLIES  (Chairman)        G.  O.  SMITH 

W.  A.  CRAICK  J.  SQUAIR 

J.  G.  LORRIMAN  W.  N.  MACQUEEN  (Secretary) 

APPENDIX  C— REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  BUREAU  OF 
APPOINTMENTS   COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  was  appointed  during  the  early  part  of  February  and 
instructed  to  establish  an  employment  bureau  to  assist  returned  members 
of  the  University  in  finding  suitable  employment.  The  Alumni  Bureau  of 
Appointments  was  forthwith  organized  and  a  modern  card  index  for  applications 
installed. 

In  the  effort  to  place  men  in  touch  with  such  work  as  they  desired,  your  Com- 
mittee has  endeavoured  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  personal  touch  of  alumnus 
with  alumnus.  A  list  of  alumni  who  on  account  of  their  positions  in  business  and 
professional  Jife  might  be  expected  to  know  of  suitable  openings  was  prepared  and 
these  were  approached  with  the  object  of  having  them  act  as  agents  in  placing 
returned  men  who  were  seeking  employment.  When  an  applicant  was  placed, 
the  alumnus  who  gave  the  information  of  the  opening  was  asked  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  the  man's  welfare  and  advancement.  This  plan  met  with  a  gratifying 
measure  of  success.  Your  Committee  wishes  to  thank  the  Alumni  who  have 
whole-heartedly  assisted  the  Bureau  in  this  way. 
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Six  hundred  business  firms  throughout  Canada  were  also  notified  of  the  opening 
of  the  Bureau  and  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  openings  for  employ- 
ment that  might  advantageously  be  filled  by  University  men. 

Notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Bureau  and  forms  of  application  were  sent  to 
all  enlisted  men  and  women  among  the  graduates,  undergraduates,  and  ex-students 
of  the  University  and  the  willingness  of  your  Committee  to  serve  them  in  any  way 
within  its  power,  expressed. 

Your  Committee  has  encountered  many  difficulties  in  its  work.  The  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  applied  for  employment  were  ones  who  enlisted  either 
during  their  undergraduate  course  or  immediately  upon  graduation  and  conse- 
quently, were  without  business  or  professional  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
practically  all  the  business  firms  are  finding  that  their  former  employees  who  are 
returning  from  overseas  are  meeting  their  employment  needs. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  valuable  assistance  has  been 
rendered  to  a  considerable  number  of  men.  Your  Committee  is  able  to  report  that 
the  achievement  of  the  Alumni  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
it  believes  that  once  its  work  becomes  known  and  the  confidence  of  employers 
gained,  its  task  will  be  very  much  easier. 

It  would  facilitate  materially  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  if  the  men  who  have 
obtained  positions  through  its  efforts  would  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  fact.  This 
important  matter  is  often  overlooked.  As  will  be  seen,  practically  every  applicant 
has  been  referred  to  a  possible  position,  but  only  a  few  seem  to  have  remembered 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  result  of  their  application  for  such  position. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  applications  for  work  and  notices  of  places 
received,  applicants  referred,  and  applicants  of  whom  definite  information  has  been 
received  that  they  secured  the  position  to  which  they  were  referred. 
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ANGUS    MACMURCHY  (Chairman) 
FRANK  MEGAN 
R.  ML  MAC!VER 


PETER  SANDIFORD 
W.   N.  MACQUEEN  (Secretary) 
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APPENDIX    D— REPORT    OF    THE   GENERAL    MEMORIAL 

COMMITTEE. 

IN  the  second  week  of  November,  the  Executive  Council  appointed  a  small  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  Alumni  of  the  University  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  Memorial  to  the  University  men  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this  committee  a  dinner  was  held  in  Examination 
Hall  on  December  12th  at  which  225  Alumni  were  present  including  a  number  from 
centres  outside  Toronto.  At  this  meeting  a  general  discussion  of  the  Memorial 
question  took  place  and  resolutions  were  passed  commending  the  establishment 
of  a  Physical  Memorial  and  Scholarships  which  would  assist  in  the  education  at 
the  University  of  returned  men,  their  dependants  and  descendants.  A  Nominating 
Committee  was  appointed  also,  with  authority  and  instructions  to  choose  a  General 
Memorial  Committee  to  which  would  be  entrusted  the  task  of  maturing  the  sug- 
gested plans. 

A  General  Memorial  Committee  consisting  of  175  widely  representative  Alumni 
was  subsequently  appointed.  At  its  first  meeting,  this  Committee  elected  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  Physical  Memorial  to  investigate  the  various  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  regarding  a  visible  memorial;  a  Sub-Committee  on  Scholarships 
to  develop  the  proposals  in  this  connection ;  and  a  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  to 
plan  the  financial  campaign.  Provision  was  also  made  for  an  Executive  Committee 

After  three  months'  continuous  endeavour  in  which  the  memorial  possibilities 
were  exhaustively  considered,  the  Memorial  Committee  reported  to  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  on  March  21st.  The  report  recommended  that  the  Physical 
Memorial  consist  of  a  tower  with  archway  and  hall,  connecting  architecturally 
Hart  House  with  the  East  Wing  of  the  Main  Building,  together  with  a  chime  of 
bells  if  practicable,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $225,000;  and  that  $275,000  be  raised 
for  Memorial  Scholarships  and  a  Lectureship.  This  report  was  adopted  and  the 
Committee  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  plans  presented. 

The  greater  part  of  your  Memorial  Committee's  work  still  lies  before  it.  Much 
detail  work  in  connection  with  the  adopted  plans  is  still  required,  and  the  task 
of  organizing  the  financial  campaign  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  considerable.  Your  Committee  is  fully  confident,  however,  that  with 
the  united  support  of  the  Alumni,  the  undertaking  will  in  the  near  future  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  memorials  truly  worthy  of  the  occasion  established. 

C.  A.  MASTEN, 

Chairman 

W.    N.     MACQUEEN, 

Secretary 
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The  report  was  duly  adopted. 

Mr  J.  L.  Ross  reported  for  the  Constitution  Committee  and  on  his  motion 
the  following  amendments  were  made  to  the  constitution : 

(1)  that  in  Article  4,  the  word  "Secretary-Treasurer"  in  lines  4  and  5  be  struck 

out  and  the  word  "Treasurer"  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

.(2)  that  in  Article  5,  immediately  following  the  word  "elected"  in  line  11,  the 
following  be  added  as  clause  (g) : 

"Two  representatives  from  each  of  the  Alumnae  Associations  exist- 
ing in  any  of  the  Federated  Colleges  or  Faculties  of  the  University". 

(3)  that  Article  5  be  further  amended  by  .adding  as  sub-section  (2)  the  following 
words : 

"There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  fifteen  of  whom  the  following  shall  be  members :  The 
President  of  the  University,  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  not  less 
than  three  other  members  appointed  by  the  Executive.  The  Board 
of  Directors  shall  have  the  power,  subject  to  any  special  directions 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  giyen  it  by  the  Executive  Council,  to 
manage  and  carry  on  in  all  respects  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  to 
t  appoint  sub-committees  from  its  members  and  to  delegate  duties  to 

such  sub-committees.     It  shall  present  a  report  at  every  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council." 

(4)  that  there  be  added  as  Article  XI,  the  following: 

"Any  alumnus  upon  first  electing  in  writing  so  to  do  shall  upon  pay- 
ment of  $35.00  in  not  more  than  seven  annual  instalments,  without 
payment  of  further  fees,  become  a  Life  Member  of  the  Association 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
MONTHLY  for  life.  Monies  received  from  such  subscriptions  shall  be 
set  aside  as  a  permanent  Endowment  for  the  Association,  the  interest, 
if  any,  to  be  available  for  current  expenses. 

On  motion  of  Professor  McMurrich  and  Mr  J.  R.  L.  Starr,  the  Chairman  was 
instructed  to  appoint  a  Constitution  Committee  to  carefully  consider  the  constitu- 
tion during  the  coming  year  and  recommend  changes  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr  J.  H.  Moss,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  .Committee,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
Honorary  President:  Sir  John  Gibson. 
President:  The  Hon.  Mr  Justice  Masten. 

Vice-Presidents:  The  Hon.  Mr  Justice  J.  D.  Cameron,  J.  Murray  Clark,  J.  H. 
Coyne,  H.  M.  Darling,  G.  H.  Duggan,  Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  Anthony  McGill, 
Archdeacon  N.  I.  Perry,  Rev.  R.  W.  Ross,  R.  G.  Snider,  J.  Squair,  E.  P.  Davis. 
Treasurer,  A.  T.  Laidlaw. 

Executive  Council:  P.  H.  Mitchell,  R.  G.  Beattie,  G.  M.  Smith,  I.  H. 
Cameron,  W.  P.  Dobson,  J.  D.  Falconbridge,  J.  C.  Fields,  D.  J.  Goggin,  R.  A.  Gray, 
W.  A.  Kirkwood,  A.  E.  Lang,  G.  H.  Locke,  Vincent  Massey,  J.  P.  McMurrich, 
Peter  Sandiford,  G.  O.  Smith,  R.  M.  Maclver,  J.  R.  L.  Starr,  D.  Bruce  MacDonald, 
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J.  M.  MacCallum,  J.  H.  Moss,  D.  B.  Gillies,  W.  A.  Craick,  Angus  MacMurchy, 
C.  Lesslie  Wilson,  H.  D.  Scully,  J.  J.  Gibson,  Frank  Megan,  J.  L.  Ross,  Gordon 
McLean. 

Mr  Moss  explained  that  the  reason  why  Alumnae  were  not  included  in  the 
Nominating  Committee's  list  of  officers  was  that  according  to  the  changes  in  the 
constitution,  the  Alumnae  Associations  would  have  ten  representatives  on  the 
Executive  Council. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President  of  the  University,  addressed  the  meeting  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Chairman.  He  referred  to  the  past  year  as  the  most  active  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  He  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  results  already 
obtained  and  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  Association.  He  believed  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  was  prepared  to  support  the  Alumni  in  its  efforts. 

Sir  Robert  referred  to  a  conversation  that  he  had  with  President  Hibben  of 
Princeton  University  in  which  President  Hibben  had  pointed  out  that  their  Alumni 
Association,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  United  States,  had  strong  branches 
in  but  thirty  large  centres  throughout  the  country  and  that  even  in  these  places  the 
strength  of  the  organizations  depended  upon  two  or  three'enthusiastic  and  devoted 
members.  He  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  our  developing  along  similar  lines, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  stated  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
at  the  short-comings  of  our  Association.  President- Hibben  had  also  spoken  of  th§ 
effort  that  wvas  being  made  by  Princeton  to  increase  its  endowment  by  several 
millions  of  dollars  and  stated  that  the  trustees  realized  from  past  experience  that 
such  a  sum  of  money  could  not  be  raised  in  a  short  time.  A  campaign  of  such  a 
nature  had  to  be  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  personal  work 
done.  Sir  Robert  felt  that  we  should  bear  this  in  mind  in  the  campaign  that  we  are 
at  the  present  time  conducting  through  the  War  Memorial  Committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  President's  remarks,  Mr  Justice  Masten  emphasized  the  truth 
of  what  Sir  Robert  had  said  with  respect  to  the  possibilities  in  Ontario,  and  thanked 
the  Association  for  the  honour  shown  him  by  electing  him  President  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  motion  of  Mr  J.  H.  Moss. 


Teaching  French  in  Ontario  Schools 
Views  of  Business  Men. 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  present  to  our  readers  the  opinions  of  two  pro- 
minent business  men  of  Canada  regarding  the  importance  of  teaching  French 
in  our  schools.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  views  prevail  rather  widely 
amongst  the  serious-minded  people  of  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
influence  will  soon  be  exercised  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  in  Ontario. 

I. 

Editor,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  teaching  of  French  were 
made  compulsory  in  the  schools  of  Ontario,  beginning  with  pupils  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  when  the  acquiring  of  a  conversational  skill  in  languages  is  much  more 
easily  obtained.  Not  only  would  this  be  of  great  advantage  in  helping  the  people  of 
Ontario  to  better  understand  the  people  of  Quebec,  and  in  facilitating  commerce  and 
business  all  over  the  world,  but  I  believe  it  would  have  a  refining  and  stimulating 
effect  on  the  minds  of  our  children,  and  teach  them  to  place  a  proper  value  upon 
politeness  and  good  manners  which  are  now  often  lost  sight  of  in  a  certain  rugged 
clumsiness  which  aims  at  the  root  of  the  matter  without  considering  the  tastes  or 
feelings  of  other  parties  to  the  question. 

I  quite  approve  of  the  idea  of  endowing  prizes  for  French  in  the  schools,  and 
wish  the  scheme  all  success. 

J.  P.  BELL, 

General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

II. 

Editor,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  MONTHLY, 
Dear  Sir, 

In  dealing  with  this  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  business  man  I  should  like 
to  suggest  at  the  outset  that  all  the  miserable  little  animosities  which  rise  up  before 
our  minds  like  hobgoblins  in  the  night  ought  to  be  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  oblivion. 
In  the  wide  field  of  nationality  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  France  are  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  world's  history  to-day.  They 
are  linked  together  and  stand  sponsors  for  the  peace  and  civilization  of  mankind. 
The  blood  of  our  Canadian  soldiers  has  mingled  with  those  of  France.  A  comrade- 
ship has  been  established  between  our  fighting  men  and  the  poilus  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  ties  which  bind  France  to  the  great  English-speaking  world  are 
more  strongly  forged  in  all  directions  than  ever  before.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
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arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  country  and  people  to  which  we  are  thus  so 
closely  allied  we  ought  to  know  their  language.  In  visiting  foreign  countries  one  is 
particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  foreign  languages,  notably  English,  are  very 
much  more  taught  in  the  schools  and  known  generally  than  in  English-speaking 
Canada. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  language  probably  more  than  any  other  tongue 
embodies  the  highest  qualities  of  precision,  conciseness,  and  directness,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  French  makes  for  clarity  of  thought  and  expression  on  the  part  of  one 
who  studies  that  language,  no  matter  what  his  native  speech  may  be.  We  are  also 
told  that  French  literature  is  excelled  only  by  the  literature  that  is  written  in  Eng- 
lish. Coming  to  the  realm  of  trade  and  commerce,  we  shall  no  doubt  have  closer 
relationship  with  France  than  ever  before,  not  only  in  the  part  which  we  shall  take 
in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  her  devastated  homes  and  reconstruction  of  her 
factories  but  in  the  regular  exchange  of  trade  in  various  lines  which  go  to  make  up 
our  business  relations.  In  addition  to  the  above  reasons  why  we  should  be  more 
familiar  with  the  French  language  there  is  still  a  stronger  one  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  French  is  not  only  the  language  of  diplomacy  but,  speaking  broadly, 
it  is  the  medium  of  communication  in  most  foreign  countries  of  the  world.  One  who 
converses  fluently  in  French  can  nearly  always  make  himself  understood  anywhere. 
This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  reaching  out  after  export  trade  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  is  an  extremely  important  consideration.  Our 
commercial  representatives  who  visit  foreign  countries  ought  to  be  well  equipped  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  taught  in  our  own  schools. 

Now,  coming  to  our  own  Dominion,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  un- 
prejudiced eyes  to  see,  that,  with  such  a  large  section  of  our  people  speaking  the 
French  tongue  and  having  certain  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  them,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  English-speaking  sections  to  be  as  familiar  as  possible 
with  the  speech,  the  literature,  the  art,  and  life  of  our  French  Canadian  brethren. 
In  one  of  the  large  schools  in  the  city  of  Sherbrooke,  which  I  have  visited,  they  give 
as  much  time  to  the  teaching  of  English  as  they  do  to  the  teaching  of  French. 
Such  a  small  proportion  of  our  scholars  attend  our  High  Schools  where  the  study 
of  French  is  possible  that  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  make  some  effort  to  have 
French  taught  in  our  Public  Schools.  Of  course,  one  is  confronted  immediately  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  qualified  to  teach  French. 
However,  if  we  are  seized  with  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  French  being  not 
only  desirable  but  actually  necessary,  we  might  make  a  start  in  some  of  our  city 
schools.  For  instance,  why  should  we  not  have  a  qualified  French  teacher  in  several 
of  our  largest  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Toronto?  This  particular  teacher  might 
have  no  other  duties  than  to  teach  French  in  the  different  classes  of  the  school,  or 
if  all  of  the  time  should  not  be  occupied  in  one  school,  there  might  be  a  second  or 
third  school  working  as  a  circuit  for  this  particular  purpose.  It  appears  to  me,  at 
all  events,  that  the  experiment  could  be  tried  out  with  a  minimum  of  expense  in  this 
way. 

S.  R.  PARSONS, 
Manager,  British  American  Oil  Co.,  Toronto. 


Fundamental  Problems  in  Modern 
Language  Teaching 

PETER  SANDIFORD 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  majority  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  centre  around 
method.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of  these  is  that  which  discusses 
the  advisability  of  beginning  by  the  direct  rather  than  by  the  grammatical 
method.     Many  persons  think  that  the  direct  method  is  a  late  nineteenth  century 
discovery.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  original  method;  the  grammatical  and  all 
other  methods  were  developed  much  later. 

In  mediaeval  times  there  could  not  have  been  controversies  about  method. 
There  was  only  one  foreign  language  in  the  schools,  Latin,  and  one  method  of  teach- 
ing it,  the  direct.  The  aim  was  clear  cut.  Since  the  classics  were  the  fountain 
head  of  knowledge  and  style,  the  classics  must  be  understood  of  the  student.  Cicero, 
therefore,  was  put  in  the  hands  of  beginners  and  written  and  oral  style  founded  on 
him.  When,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Greek  was  added  to  the  curriculum, 
the  teachers,  with  na'ive  logic,  argued  that  the  language  of  Homer  could  best  be 
studied  from  the  writings  of  Homer,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  beginner.  Learning  was  necessarily  laborious,  and  progress  was 
slow.  No  halt  was  made  for  drill  on  declensions  and  conjugations;  the  aim  from  the 
beginning  was  to  secure  a  comprehension  of  the  author's  work.  Incidentally  a 
haphazard  knowledge  of  grammar  was  obtained — a  knowledge  falling  far  short  of  a 
logical  and  well-rounded  whole,  but  still  sufficient  to  avoid  grave  blunders  in  oral 
or  written  expression  of  thought.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  time;  a  profound 
grammatical  knowledge  was  unnecessary.  Luther  demanded  "  Not  too  much  drill 
on  rules — compel  the  children  to  speak",  while  John  Locke  repeatedly  asserted 
"  Whoever  wishes  to  read  the  classics  needs  no  grammatical  training". 

When,  after  several  centuries  of  reading  in  the  schools,  the  classics  became  the 
common  property  of  an  increasing  number  of  scholars,  the  teachers  of  the  time  looked 
around  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  With  one  accord  they  turned  to  philological 
and  grammatical  studies.  Digging  out  from  the  ancient  texts  the  stones  of  grammar 
they  built  from  them  an  artistic  and  symmetrical  structure.  Though  logical  and 
well-balanced  and,  later,  acquiring  independent  value,  it  lacked  the  one  thing 
needful — life.  From  the  servant  in  the  acquisition  of  a  living  language — for  that 
is  the  role  that  grammar  had  played — it  too  often  became  the  master,  and  beginners 
in  Latin  sighed  under  its  tyrannous  yoke.  Grammar,  however,  was  more  teachable 
than  literature,  and,  helped  by  the  decay  in  the  use  of  Latin  as  an  international 
language,  it  fastened  itself  firmly  upon  the  schools.  New  reasons  for  its  retention 
were  propounded,  chief  of  which  was  the  asseveration  of  its  value  as  a  mental  disci- 
pline. It  is  true  that  urgent  warnings  arose  from  time  to  time:  do  not  forget  the 
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language  itself  in  the  consideration  of  its  grammar;  do  not  neglect  the  author,  his 
work,  his  intrinsic  worth  for  the  sake  of  an  analytical,  philological  inspection  of 
sentence  and  word-form.  But  on  the  whole  the  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

What,  could  be  more  natural  than,  when  modern  languages  assumed  impor- 
tance, that  the  teachers  of  them  should  model  themselves  on  those  who  taught  the 
ancient  classics?  The  grammatical  method  was  the  method  of  approach.  Had  it 
not  proved  successful  with  Latin  and  Greek  for  several  centuries?  Why  should 
it  not  prove  equally  successful  with  French  and  German?  And  so  the  matter 
became  fixed  on  the  schools.  If  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  direct  method  had  not 
proclaimed  a  new  discovery,  but  had  insisted  that  they  were  returning  to  an  earlier 
and  better 'method,  just  as  the  pre-Raphaelites  had  done  in  painting,  they  would 
have  found  more  willing  hearers.  The  new  in  teaching  is  always  suspect. 

What  is  needed  is  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  reasons,  pro  and  con,  for 
each  of  the  methods.  For  the  grammatical  method,  including  exercises  in  trans- 
lation, we  find  the  following  given  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve:  "It  trains  the 
mnemonic  faculty".  "The  careful  study  of  grammatical  rules  and  their  nice 
application  in  translation  and  composition  form  one  of  the  best  possible  exercises 
in  close  reasoning."  The  latter  argument  is  simply  a  condensation  of  the  dictum  of 
Lowell : 

"  In  reading  such  books  as  chiefly  deserve  to  be  read  in  any  foreign  language, 
it  is  wise  to  translate  consciously  and  in  words  as  we  read.  There  is  no  such 
help  to  a  fuller  mastery  of  our  vernacular.  It  compels  us  to  such  a  choosing, 
and  testing,  to  so  nice  a  discrimination  of  sound,  propriety,  position,  and  shade 
of  meaning,  that  we  now  first  learn  the  secret  of  the  words  we  have  been  using 
or  misusing  all  our  lives,  and  are  gradually  made  aware  that  to  set  forth  even 
the  plainest  matter  as  it  should  be  set  forth  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  thing, 
calling  for  thought  and  practice,  but  is  an  affair  of  conscience  as  well.  Trans- 
lation teaches,  as  nothing  else  can,  not  only  that  there  is  a  best  way,  but  that 
it  is  the  only  way.  Those  who  have  tried  it  know  too  well  how  easy  it  is  to 
grasp  the  verbal  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  verse.  That  is  the  bird  in  the 
hand.  The  real  meaning',  the  soul  of  it,  that  which  makes  it  literature  and  not 
jargon,  that  is  the  bird  in  the  bush,  which  tantalizes  and  stimulates  with  the 
vanishing  glimpses  we  catch  of  it  as  it  flits  from  one  to  another  lurking  place. 

Etfugit  ad  salices  et  se  cupit  ante  videri." 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  are  obviously  based  on  the  theory  of  mental 
discipline.  Just  to  what  extent  the  mind  in  general  is  trained  by  specific  learning 
is  a  matter  of  dispute  at  the  present  time.  The  amount  is  certainly  less  than  is 
generally  supposed.  What  careful  translation  does  for  the  adult  is  to  place  him, 
as  it  were,  as  an  outside  observer  of  the  vernacular.  The  mother-tongue  is  so 
familiar  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  detached  and  critical 
observer  toward  it.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  grammatical  translation  is  good 
since  it  produces  a  healthy  reaction  upon  the  vernacular. 

The  advocates  of  the  direct  method  claim  that  the  grammatical  method  "omits 
the  broadening  of  the  mind  through  contact  with  life  ....  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  artistic  sense  by  the  appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces". 
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The  direct  method  is  natural  and  stimulates  and  maintains  the  interest  of  the 
student  better  than  the  grammatical.  Dr  Rouse  goes  further  and  states  that  "it  is 
quicker  and  more  attractive  ....  it  does  what  the  exercise-book  method 
pretends  to  do,  that  is,  it  holds  the  attention  in  detail,  disciplines  the  mental  faculties 
and  enables  the  scholars  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  best  qualities  in  the 
best  literature". 

The  psychological  problems  connected  with  modern  language  teaching  are 
mainly  two:  (a)  the  association  of  symbol  and  meaning;  and  (b)  the  enrichment  of 
meaning.  The  direct  method  aims  to  secure  shorter  association  paths.  For 
example,  instead  of  passing  from  foreign  symbols  to  the  meaning  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  English  symbols,  as  the  grammatical  method  does  in  translation, 
the  direct  method  passes  direct  from  the  symbols  to  the  meaning.  Diagrammati- 
cally  the  processes  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Grammatical  Method. 

Foreign  symbols  -  >  English  symbols  -  —  >  Meaning. 

Direct  Method. 
Foreign  symbols >  Meaning. 

If  speaking  is  the  exercise,  the  process  is  reversed. 

Grammatical  Method. 

Meaning >  English  symbols >  Foreign  symbols. 

Direct  Method. 
Meaning >  Foreign  symbols. 

Thinking  in  a  foreign  language  is  secured  more  easily  by  the  direct  than  by  the 
grammatical  method. 

Meaning  is  enlarged  and  enriched  through  use.  Meaning  grows  with  ideas. 
Both  the  direct  and  the  grammatical  methods  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  in  a  foreign  tongue.  An  exact  translation  is 
an  impossibility.  Consider  the  use  of  the  words  Gott  and  Donnerwetter  by  the 
Germans.  The  former  is  used  in  what  appears  to  puritanical  ears  to  be  a  most 
profane  way;  the  latter,  apparently  a  more  harmless  word,  is  reserved  for  much 
more  serious  occasions.  When  we  use  the  phrase  "  I  never  meant  any  such  thing" 
we  use  thing  in  a  way  that  may  be  untranslatable  into  the  words  and  ideas  of  a 
foreigner.  Similarly  Anglo-Saxons  never  get  hold  of  the  wealth  of  meaning  which 
lies  in  the  single  word  machen.  However,  in  acquiring  and  enriching  meanings,  in 
developing  Sprachgefuhl,  the  advocates  of  the  direct  method  claim  it  to  be  the 
superior  of  the  grammatical. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  direct  method  is  its  indefiniteness.  Its  use  in  the 
hands  of  a  weak  teacher  results  in  much  waste  of  time.  Direct  method  text-books 
of  modern  languages  have  not  the  excellence  and  completeness- of  the  grammars. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  grammars  have  literally  centuries  of  success- 
ful experience  behind  their  making. 

This  weakness  will  only  be  overcome  by  the  frank  recognition  of  language  as  a 
series  of  motor  habits.  Grammar,  vocabulary,  style,  and  pronunciation  are  all 
matters  of  habit.  The  fact  that  *e  may  have  different  habits  and  styles  for 
different  occasions  does  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  thesis.  We  have  a  style  for 
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the  home,  another  for  the  street;  we  may  have  a  profane  style  for  the  company  of 
our  intimates  at  the  Club,  and  a  non-profane  style  for  the  home,  church,  and  Sunday 
School.  Scarcely  anybody  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  uses  the  vocabulary  or 
even  the  pronunciation  he  uses  at  home.  There  is  a  more  conscious  striving  for 
effect;  more  care  given  to  diction  and  pronunciation.  Yet  all  these  things  are  motor 
habits  and  are  governed  by  the  psychological  laws  underlying  habit.  If  this  were 
only  more  clearly  realized  by  the  user  of  the  direct  method,  he  would  insist  more 
freely  upon  drill ;  he  would  carefully  grade  his  lessons ;  he  would  not  pass  on  to  new 
topics  until  the  old  had  been  mastered ;  he  would  not  even  add  a  new  form  of  phrase 
until  the  old  one  was  learnt.  The  success  of  the  "Gouin  method"  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  phrases  and  sentences  are  drilled  upon  until  they  become  automatic. 

Should  young  and  old  be  taught  the  same  method?  is  a  question  which 
might  pertinently  be  asked.  An  adult  who  is  attacking  a  foreign  language  for  the 
first  time  will  naturally  assume  from  the  outset  an  analytical  attitude  toward 
the  study  because  much  of  his  training  has  made  him  analytical  in  his  habits  of 
thought.  Phonetics  would  be  almost  a  natural  study  for  him ;  at  least  he  would  not 
find  it  difficult  or  distasteful.  Moreover,  an  adult  has  already  a  wealth  of  associa- 
tions between  meanings  and  symbols  in  the  vernacular,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
natural  to  utilize  this  system  by  coupling  with  it  the  corresponding  foreign  symbols. 
A  child  on  the  other  hand  acquires  language  mainly  by  imitation.  In  fact  his  whole 
life  is  "endless  imitation".  His  unsuccessful  efforts  are  stamped  out;  his  successful 
ventures  are  stamped  in.  The  process  is  imitation  combined  with  the  selection 
of  the  successful  variant.  For  him  analysis  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

From  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  grammatical  method  is  the  natural 
method  for  the  adult;  the  direct  for  the  child.  If,  however,  some  of  the  interest  and 
spontaneity  of  the  direct  method  could  be  injected  into  the  grammatical  method, 
and  some  of  the  logical  drill  of  the  grammatical  method  be  fused  on  to  the  direct 
method,  both  would  be  improved.  The  method  must  ever  be  made  to  suit  the 
occasion,  and  generally  speaking  an  eclectic  method  is  best. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  a  misnomer.  I  have  restricted  my  discussion  to 
certain  problems  associated  with  two  historical  methods  of  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages; other  fundamental  problems,  and  their  name  is  legion,  must  be  left  for  an- 
other season. 
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THE  Open  Letter  on  the  Teaching  of  French  published  by  the  present  writer  in 
December  last  has  provoked  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  although  much 
less  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  might  have  led  one  to  expect.  Still 
there  has  been  perhaps  enough  to  justify  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  points  which 
have  been  raised  in  private  correspondence  and  in  the  public  press. 

An  old  friend,  who  since  then  has  passed  away,  was  good  enough  to  send  the 
writer  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  the  view  that  "the  prime  cause  of  the  present 
unfortunate  position  of  French  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  Universities"  and  that 
"the  second  main  cause  of  the  situation  is  our  examination  system".  Farther  on 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Open  Letter  might  conduce  to  the  creation  of  "a 
proper  opinion  as  to  how  modern  languages  should  be  taught". 

Here  in  this  last  statement,  the  finger  is  put  on  the  greatest  of  all  reasons  for 
the  present  condition  of  affairs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  lack  of  "a 
proper  opinion"  amongst  our  people  which  prevents  improvement  in  schools  and 
universities.  There  are  very  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  learning  French  in 
Ontario  but  they  might  be  largely  overcome  if  the  "will  to  do"  were  strong  enough. 
Unfortunately  the  desire  for  intellectual  progress,  never  at  any  time  too  strong  in 
in  the  history  of  Canada,  seems  at  present  to  be  weaker  than  ever  before.  At 
all  events  the  frequent  appeals  of  educationists  to  the  desire  for  material  gain  make 
one  feel  that  faith  in  the  things  of  the  mind  is  running  low  and  that  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  older-fashioned  linguistic  and  literary  subjects  may  disappear  from 
educational  curricula.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  good  and  we  may  well  have 
anxiety  regarding  what  the  future  of  schools  and  universities  is  to  be.  One  should 
not  be  accused  of  being  over-pessimistic  if  he  expresses  his  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  the  industrialization  of  educational  machinery.  The  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  linguistic  and  literary  studies  are 
becoming  very  difficult  and  the  present  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  moment  for 
strengthening  the  study  of  French  that  any  of  us  shall  ever  see.  If  we  do  not  make 
some  progress  now  we  probably  never  shall. 

But  the  private  letter  already  referred  to  laid  chief  stress  on  the  insufficiency 
of  the  universities  and  on  faulty  examination  methods.  And  since  several  journal- 
ists have  also  laid  the  chief  blame  on  the  universities,  let  us  pay  some  attention  to 
this  charge.  It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  the  universities  of  Ontario  have  not 
acquitted  themselves  very  brilliantly  of  their  duty  of  teaching  people  to  use  French. 
The  proofs  of  this  are  manifest  to  all.  They  are  to  be  found  iu  the  scarcity  of  those 
who  can  speak  or  read  French.  How  many  of  the  graduates  keep  up  the  habit  of 
reading  French  books  or  newspapers?  The  almost  complete  lack  of  such  material 
in  our  book-stores  is  a  reply.  Measured  however  in  the  same  way  the  failure  of  the 
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universities  to  teach  English  would  be  almost  as  completely  proved.  One  sees 
almost  as  few  of  the  current  English  periodicals  of  the  higher  sort  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  book-stores  of  Ontario  as  of  the  French  ones.  But  surely  no  competent 
person  will  say  that  these  institutions  have  performed  their  functions  less  creditably 
than  the  other  institutions  with  which  they  are  linked  in  this  work.  No,  let  the 
pot  not  call  the  kettle  black.  The  truth  is  that  the  wrhole  system  constitutes  a 
vicious  circle  from  which  any  one  part  can  with  great  difficulty  disengage  itself.  All 
the  parts  are  givers  and  receivers  and  broadly  speaking  can  hardly  act  independ- 
ently of  the  others.  Naturally,  the  critics  who  see  that  something  is  wrong  will  have 
short  and  ready  remedies  and  in  our  day  when  people  are  given  to  the  magnification 
of  so-called  practical  ways,  " direct"  methods  will  be  regarded  as  indisputable 
panaceas.  Hence  one  of  our  Toronto  journalists  thinks  that  if  the  student  were 
never  to  hear  an  English  word  in  any  French  class  efficient  teaching  would  be 
enormously  increased.  It  may  well  be  that  our  universities  do  not  use  French 
enough  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  but  to  say  that  only  French  should  be  used  in 
French  classes  is  a  doctrine  to  which  many  would  properly  demur.  A  very  complex 
problem  indeed  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  matter  and  a  variety  of 
solutions  suggest  themselves  according  to  the  attainments  and  purposes  of  those  who 
teach  and  those  who  learn.  Capable  teachers  and  zealous  learners  will  find  better 
ways  and  means  than  any  doctrinaire  outsider  who  may  have  very  vague  views  as 
to  what  courses  in  French  are  for  and  what  may  be  done  in  them.  Doubtless, 
ability  to  express  one's  ideas  in  spoken  French  and  to  understand  the  ideas  of  others 
expressed  by  the  tongue  is  of  immense  value  in  linguistic  and  literary  matters,  but 
it  is  not  everything.  It  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  rather  a  means  than  an  end- 
certainly  it  is  not  the  only  end.  If  it  is  safe  to  try  to  define  briefly  what  the  "be-all 
and  the  end-all"  of  French  studies  is,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  French  mind  past  and  present  and  this  certainly  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive thing  than  conversational  power.  And  even  if  acquisition  of  capacity  in 
oral  French  were  the  only  end  it  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  the  honest  struggler 
in  that  arduous  path  might  not  get  many  a  helpful  lift  upwards  by  means  of  his 
mother  tongue.  A  new  idea  in  grammar,  phonetics,  semantics,  criticism,  aesthe- 
tics or  the  like  is  often  difficult  to  convey  to  a  beginner  even  in  terms  of  a  language 
with  which  he  is  familiar  and  the  honest  teacher,  although  quite  convinced  of  the 
value  of  "natural"  or  "direct"  methods,  may  be  thoroughly  justified  in  using  the 
illuminating  word  or  expression  contained  in  the  mother  tongue.  Still,  let  no 
teacher  forget  that  trying  to  speak  French  and  understand  it  by  the  ear  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  learner  and  must  form  a  large  part  of  truly  successful  teaching, 
bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  clever  devices  of  advanced  "direct-method"  pedagogy 
will  of  themselves  produce  small  results  if  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  not  been  fur- 
nished with  abundant  French  view-points. 

Throughout  this  article  it  is  assumed  that  our  teachers  of  French  mainly  are, 
and  must  be,  native  Canadians  whose  mother  tongue  is  English.  But  this  is  a  large 
question  and  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  at  this  time.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
we  in  Ontario  must  settle  it  as  it  has  been  settled  in  most  European  countries  by 
using  our  own  sons  and  daughters,  with  proper  and  adequate  instruction,  for  doing 
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most  of  the  work  of  teaching  foreign  languages.     Foreigners  can  however  be  advan- 
tageously employed  under  certain  conditions  where  large  staffs  are  employed. 

Another  point  in  the  letter  referred  to  above  is  our  faulty  examination 
system.  The  writer  probably  meant  here  to  refer  to  the  lack  of  oral  tests  in  con- 
nection with  our  Departmental  and  University  Examinations.  At  the  first  blush 
the  oral  examination  would  seem  to  be  very  useful  and  indeed  quite  indispensable. 
But  those  of  us  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  and  examining  for  a 
long  time  in  Ontario  know  that  it  has  been  tried  and  abandoned,  and  some  of  us  who 
have  been  called  on  to  administer  smelling-salts  to  victims  of  swooning  or  to  in- 
vestigate curious  cases  of  personation  know  why  oral  tests  fell  into  disuse.  A  new 
generation  might,  it  is  true,  find  them  more  easy  of  application  and  they  might 
certainly  be  useful  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students  to  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  phonetics,  neglect  of  which,  is  at  present  all  too  common.  But 
the  crystallization  of  a  pious  wish  into  a  law  or  regulation  does  not  always  prevent 
the  good  intention  from  becoming  a  paving-stone  in  the  floor  of  the  inferno.  L'enfer 
est  pave  de  bonnes  intentions.  Unless  we  can  get  new  conditions  in  the  class-room, 
new  regulations  in  the  Examination  Hall  will  produce  little  effect.  A  new  spirit 
in  the  body  of  the  people  and  in  the  Education  Department  is  the  desideratum. 
Then  perhaps  parents  and  School  Boards  might  demand  effective  oral  teaching  of 
French,  and  oral  examinations  might  synchronize  more  frequently  with  inspectoral 
visitations. 

In  reading  the  various  criticisms  in  newspapers  and  private  letters  one  learns 
one  thing  above  all  and  that  is  that  there  are  many  shades  of  opinion  regarding  what 
can  be  accomplished  and  what  should  be  attempted  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
matter  of  learning  French.  One  critic  seems  to  think  that  proficiency  can  be 
easily  obtained,  whilst  another  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  tongue  as 
practically  hopeless.  One  thinks  that  a  reading  knowledge  is  all  that  should  be 
aimed  at,  whilst  others  would  forbid  the  practice  of  translation  altogether.  Another 
tells  you  that  the  learning  of  a  few  conversational  phrases  is  vain  and  idle  and  that 
if  you  have  not  been  made  able  "to  think  in  French"  you  have  gained  nothing. 
And  some  will  even  tell  you  that  grammar  is  an  insane  and  diabolical  invention 
which  should  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  where  lie  the  mouldering  remnants  of 
mediaeval  pedantry  discarded  by  a  progressive  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict 
of  opinion,  which  certainly  tends  to  hamper  real  progress,  let  us  once  more  for  a 
few  minutes  essay  the  oft-attempted  task  of  clearing  up  some  of  the  confusion 
in  which  we  find  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  French  to  be  involved. 

Why  then  should  we  teach  French  in  our  schools?  Is  it  too  obvious  a  thing 
to  repeat  that  it  is  because  the  history  of  our  English  race  has  been  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  that  alert  and  enterprising  French  race  in  all  forms 
of  human  effort  that  we  cannot  understand  ourselves  unless  we  understand  it? 
The  French  language  is  the  key  to  a  vast  storehouse  of  humanizing  treasure  whose 
knowledge  is  vital  to  us  Englishmen  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  our  race 
living  in  Canada.  Do  we  need  to  say  why  a  knowledge  of  French  is  so  important 
to  us  English  Canadians?  Everybody  knows.  Through  lack  of  this  knowledge 
not  only  do  we  fail  to  understand  our  own  mentality  and  our  past  history  but  also 
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we  fail  to  understand  our  present  social  and  political  situation.  One-third  of  our 
fellow-citizens  are  strangers  to  us.  We  can  scarcely  understand  their  newspapers 
and  apparently,  if  the  evidence  of  directors  of  public  libraries  is  to  be  taken,  we 
rarely  read  them.  Our  members  of  parliament  cannot  follow  a  debate  conducted 
in  French.  A  prominent  journal  of  Toronto,  edited  by  a  Unionist  member  of 
parliament  made  the  statement  on  March  20th  last  "that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
out  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  on  the  Union  side  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  one  man  with  a  sufficiently  intimate  knowledge  of  French  to  act  as 
Deputy  Speaker,  who  could  follow  the  course  of  a  debate  in  French". 

This  lack  of  understanding  is,  and  has  often  been,  a  potent  cause  of  political 
difficulty  in  Canada  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  its  mischievous 
effects.  If  the  loss  of  intellectual  and  artistic  advantage  will  not  make  us  pay  heed 
to  the  study  of  French,  perhaps  we  may  be  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  political 
danger  to  take  a  more  serious  interest  in  the  matter.  Let  us  hope  so. 

And  what  is  needed  in  our  schools  and  universities?  Chiefly  the  following 
things :  more  time,  and  better  teaching.  More  time  should  be  obtained  by  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  subject  earlier  and  by  more  frequent  lessons  during  the  whole 
period  of  school  and  university  life  up  to  graduation.  Our  pupils  usually  begin  the 
study  of  French  at  too  late  a  period.  Relief  should  be  found  by  beginning  the 
subject  in  the  Public  Schools  or  by  having  a  less  formidable  Entrance  test  for 
admission  into  the  High  Schools.  Two  or  three  years  more  time  for  French  is 
needed  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  get  that  time  than  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
years,  or  earlier  if  possible.  To  accomplish  this  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  subjects  demanded  in  the  Public  School  or  reduce  the  standards  of  attain- 
ment in  the  various  subjects.  And  no  harm,  but  great  good,  would  come  to  the 
majority  of  pupils  if  such  were  done.  Let  any  person  look  at  Entrance  Examination 
papers  to-day  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  many  things  demanded  of  young  pupils 
might  be  postponed  until  they  are  older.  If  the  "brain-twisters"  were  left  out  of 
Arithmetic  and  the  difficult  questions  in  parsing  out  of  English  Grammar  time  would 
easily  be  found  for  French.  For  long,  long  years  the  incubus  of  an  over-loaded 
Public  School  programme  has  lain  heavy  upon  the  education  of  this  Province.  If 
the  Minister  of  Education  really  wishes  to  make  reforms  here  is  a  field  of  operations 
ready.  The  harvest  has  long  been  fully  ripe.  Of  course,  there  are  other  reforms 
which  might  be  suggested  if  time  permitted.  For  instance,  the  question  might  be 
asked  whether  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  school  may  not  be  necessary  in  the 
not- far-off  future  for  the  exclusive  use  of  language  students.  If  we  are  to  have 
schools  for  commerce  and  the  trades  why  not  also  schools  for  linguistics?  For 
no  one  should  imagine  that  we  have  them  now.  There  may  be  a  popular  view 
that  our  actual  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are  such,  but,  Heaven  help 
them,  whatever  they  are  they  are  not  schools  for  the  languages.  They  have  often 
done  good  work  in  spite  of  untoward  circumstances,  but  the  problem  of  their 
improvement  is  a  grave  and  pressing  one  and  if  it  is  not  properly  solved  we  shall 
never  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  French  or  any  other  language. 

There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  difficulty  at  the  present  moment  in  taking  an 
important  step  forward  by  the  establishment  of  French  classes  in  the  Public  Schools 
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of  our  cities  and  larger  towns  for  the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  might  desire  it. 
It  might  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  make  such  instruction  obligatory  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  arrange  a  system  of  options  even  in  Public  Schools,  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  different  tastes  and  aptitudes.  Sympathetic  co-operation  between  the 
Education  Department  and  the  School  Boards  of  cities  and  towns  would  easily 
solve  any  financial  or  administrational  difficulties  which  might  be  met  and  help  to 
establish  much  more  solid  instruction  in  French  than  we  now  possess.  In  this 
matter  as  well  as  elsewhere  the  Department  might  be  aided  by  the  labours  of  a 
good  Modern  Language  Commission. 

At  this  point  some  critic  may  say,  as  indeed  journalists  have  been  recently 
saying,  well  then  let  us  give  up  the  teaching  of  French  altogether;  it  is  merely 
instruction  in  the  art  of  translation  that  we  are  giving;  let  us  abandon  it  and  make 
room  for  the  more  adequate  study  of  English.  But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  The 
"  mere  art  of  translation"  so  scornfully  spoken  of  by  these  journalists  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  despised.  Very  good  judges  there  are  who  insist  upon  its  value  as  a  means  of 
learning  English,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  importance  in  the  learning 
of  French.  Many  a  student  may  have  dwelt  too  long  in  this  half-way  house,  most 
never  reach  the  goal  of  complete  knowledge  of  French,  but  all  English-speaking 
people  learning  French  after  the  period  of  childhood,  must  pass  by  the  road  on  which 
translation  from  French  into  English  and  from  English  into  French  are  milestones. 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  glib  use  of  phrases.  The  theorist  may  tell  you  to 
"think  in  French",  "don't  allow  the  English  to  intervene",  and  so  on,  but  practical 
people  know  that  from  adolescence  onwards  the  vast  majority  learn  a  foreign 
language  by  translating  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  second  language.  It  will 
be  generally  true  that  the  person  who  has  most  systematically  gone  over  his  English 
expressions  and  found  their  equivalents  in  French  will  be  the  person  who  uses  both 
languages  the  most  correctly  and  the  most  easily.  Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  from  time  to  time  catalogues  of  the  English  which  they  really  use  and  to 
search  carefully  for  French  words  and  phrases  which  express  the  same  ideas. 

A  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  students  of  French  is  the  coming  into 
contact  with  those  who  use  that  language  naturally.  The  influence  of  a  milieu  in 
which  the  people  speak,  print,  and  read  a  language  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  is  very 
great.  But  it  is  possible  to  see  students  who  have  never  been  in  France  who  speak 
better  French  than  those  who  have  been  there.  It  is  possible  to  learn  to  speak 
French  in  Toronto  in  spite  of  the  bad  reputation  which  the  French  of  Toronto  has 
in  certain  quarters  of  Canada.  There  have  always  been  a  few  students  about  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  spoken  language. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  average  person  who  has  laid  good  foundations  of  grammar, 
pronunciation,  translation,  general  and  literary  history,  criticism,  geography, 
sociology,  and  so  on,  it  will  probably  be  a  great  advantage  to  live  among  those  .whose 
mother  tongue  is  French. 

The  proximity  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  often  been  of  great  service,  in 
learning  French,  to  English-speaking  Canadians,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  prejudice  has 
prevented  some  from  profiting  by  the  Opportunity  thus  offered.  It  is  true  that  most 
French  Canadians  can,  from  their  speech,  be  recognized  as  such,  just  as  it  can  be 
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said  of  English  Canadians  that  few  of  them  would  be  mistaken  for  Londoners.  (And 
Parisians  have  been  known  who  hesitated  to  take  lessons  from  Torontonians  for 
fear  of  learning  bad  English.)  The  fear  of  so-called  impurity  of  accent  has  often 
been  a  bugbear  to  prevent  the  learning  of  languages.  A  well-educated  adult  of 
English-speaking  origin  in  Ontario  runs  but  small  risk  of  having  his  French  con- 
taminated amongst  educated  people  in  Quebec.  A  sojourn  in  Quebec  can  be  con- 
fidently recommended,  particularly  to  the  High  School  teachers,  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  facility  in  the  speaking  of  every-day  French.  Addresses  can  be  given  at 
which  suitable  arrangements  for  some  might  be  made.  The  periodical  literature  of 
Quebec  is  abundant,  it  can  be  had  quite  up-to-date  and  at  low  rates  as  compared 
with  that  of  France. 

It  should  be  urged  upon  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  the  Education  Department  of  Quebec  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  intercourse  between  the  two  Provinces.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  liberal 
and  hearty  use  by  our  teachers  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Province  of  Quebec 
would  soon  lead  to  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  all  departments  of  French. 
There  may  be  many  who  can  go  as  far  as  France  for  a  holiday,  so  much  the  better, 
but  let  us  not  neglect  the  good  opportunities  which  lie  at  our  door.  We  need 
improvement.  We  can  never  be  too  well  equipped  for  the  important  duties  which 
are  ours.  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages  are  the  bonds  to  bind  together  more 
closely  the  race  groups  which  would  tend  to  become  mutually  hostile.  They  are 
channels  through  which  should  pass  the  life-giving  forces  which  nourish  and  vivify 
the  hearts  of  men.  Let  all  realize  how  high  and  important  their  functions  are  and 
do  all  to  fulfil  them  worthily. 


Language  Study — The  Classics 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 

Principal  of  University  College,  Toronto 

THIS  is  an  age  of  open  questions  and  no  visible  horizons;  nevertheless,  since 
the  cure  for  doubt  is  more  doubt,  and  since  doubt  ultimately  cures  itself 
even  in  questions  which  seem  insoluble  (for  the  solution  which  is  essential 
to  continued  living  then  imposes  itself,  just  because  it  is  so  essential)  it  may  be  that 
there  is  actually  less  doubt  now  about  some  much  debated  questions  than  there  was 
a  generation  ago. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  so  about  the  question  of  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages;  there  was  a  time  when  the  classics  had  a  great  predominance 
in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  a  predominance  so  great  that  there  was 
no  active  intelligence  exercised  about  it;  it  was  accepted  as  part  of  orthodox  and 
established  opinion,  and  those  who  accepted  it  had  often  no  reason  to  give  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them.  In  those  days  therefore  an  influential  and  able  man,  who 
had  no  respect  for  the  orthodox  and  the  conventional  was  tempted  to  say  that  there 
was  more  to  be  learned  from  a  column  of  the  Times  than  from  all  Thucydides ;  that 
the  pages  of  Thucydides  were  "clotted  nonsense". 

Since  then  has  come  the  era  of  doubt  and  open  questions  ;'and  as  a  result  not 
only  do  hundreds  of  people  doubt  the  value  of  the  classics  for  one  who  doubted  it 
before,  but  conversely  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  doubters  also  have 
learned  much  and  few  if  any  able  critics  are  so  ignorant  and  so  prejudiced  as  the 
iconoclast  and  unbeliever  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Discussion  has  strengthened  the  comprehension  of  the  case  for  classics  as  well 
as  widened  the  area  of  those  who  question  its  extreme  and  exclusive  claims ;  and  no 
critic  of  weight  reproduces  the  nonsense  of  Cobden  and  Cobbett  about  them. 

This  is  partly  the  accident  of  the  war.  The  war,  curiously  and  significantly, 
among  its  bye-works,  has  rehabilitated  the  classics;  no  class-rooms  were  more  alive 
to  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  war  than  the  class-rooms  of  the  classics;  the 
parallels  of  ancient  history  (ancient  so-called,  but  in  reality  the  only  modern  history 
that  exists  before  1790  A.D.  or  thereabouts)  "almost  shouted  aloud"  as  the  Greek 
phrase  goes,  almost  jumped  out  of  their  pages,  to  meet  the  ears  and  eyes  of  those 
who  were  reading  the  war  in  the  daily  papers,  and  reading  the  history  of  Greece  in 
the  hours  of  university  study. 

Whether  it  was  the  resurrection  of  Sparta  in  Prussia  and  of  Periclean  Athens 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  or  the  later  resurrection  in  the  German  gospel  of  force 
of  the  Athenian  debate  with  Melos,  at  any  rate  the  analogies  were  too  obvious  and 
close  to  escape  notice;  and  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  no  doubt,  as  in  the 
Library  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  the  Melian  debate  was  re-read  verbatim  with 
only  the  name  of  Belgium  inserted  for  Melos  and  Germany  for  Athens  and  Great 
Britain  for  Sparta,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Thucydides  that  his 
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histories  would  never  be  out  of  date,  while  human  nature  remained  the  same.  And 
yesterday,  to  illustrate  the  same  doctrine,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  published  an 
article  on  Aristophanes  and  the  Pacifists  of  Athens;  and  no  one  imagines  that  he  is 
writing  for  archaeologists;  every  one,  even  the  heirs  of  Cobbett  and  Cobden,  recog- 
nizes that  he  is  contributing  a  pamphlet  up-to-date  on  present  politics. 

In  a  different  sense,  no  doubt,  every  scientific  lecture-room  during  the  war  was 
up-to-date  and  was  dealing  with  matters  bearing  on  the  war;  on  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  and  on  the  military  aspect  of  cotton  and  the  like;  but  since  moral  forces 
and  "the  imponderables"  have  been  recognized  by  all  soldiers  of  the  first  rank  as 
even  greater  forces  than  forces  material  during  this  war,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  even  the  scientific  lecture-room  was  more  vitally  up-to-date  than  the  classical ; 
while  other  lecture-rooms  neither  scientific  nor  classical,  even  the  lecture-rooms 
devoted  to  subjects  so  humanistic  as  mediaeval  and  later  history  (preceding  the 
French  Revolution)  or  as  metaphysics,  or  as  theology,  or  as  modern  languages,  were 
comparatively  out  of  touch  with  the  one  prevailing  interest  of  the  Great  War. 

If,  then,  the  vitality  and  significance  of  classical  history  has  been  taught  anew 
by  the  Great  War,  how  can  it  be  that  the  objections  urged  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
still  remain  and  in  some  quarters  have  been  emphasized  by  the  war  itself?  The 
objectors  have  shifted  their  ground  apparently,  and  while  accepting  and  recognizing 
the  "modernism"  of  "ancient"  history  (falsely  co-called),  are  content  to  use  the 
practical  and  homespun  argument  of  lack  of  time;  it  takes  time,  long  years  in  fact, 
to  so  familiarize  a  reader  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  history  and  ancient  literature  in 
the  original  documents  that  he  recognizes  their  vitality  and  their  modernism ;  ninety 
per  cent  of  readers  have  no  time  for  the  painful  acquisition  of  this  familiarity;  there- 
fore, under  the  circumstances,  since  it  is  no  longer  seemly  to  substitute  for  this 
familiarity  the  facile  contempt  which  was  Cobden's  easy  substitute,  the  solution 
should  be  to  acquire  a  certain  approximate  familiarity  by  reading  the  classical 
languages  and  history  in  good  English  translations;  some  of  which  at  least  (like 
North's  Plutarch)  have  the  same  merit  as  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  or 
Fitzgerald's  Omar  Khayam;  they  are  not  only  equal  to  but  they  are  better  than 
the  original ;  they  express  much  more  happily  than  the  original,  the  spirit  ill-expressed 
by  the  original  literature. 

This  then  is  the  problem  for  the  classical  students  of  to-day;  how  to  meet,  if  it 
can  be  met  and  ought  to  be  met,  the  objection  that  the  essential  vitality  of  the  classics 
has  been  already  so  well  perceived,  so  sympathetically  rendered  by  English  trans- 
lators, that  their  translations  are  fairly  adequate;  and  may  properly  save  the  mass 
of  students  from  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  labouring  through  the  grammar  and 
vocabularies  of  dead  and  dying  languages,  whence  none  of  them  but  the  ten  per 
cent,  who  are  gifted  with  literary  and  imaginative  gifts  will  seize  for  themselves 
the  kernel  of  the  spirit,  beneath  the  husk  of  strange  and  difficult  words,  phrases, 
accidence,  and  syntax. 

It  is  a  curious  stroke  of  irony,  that  the  solution  offered  is  one  of  the  very  causes 
why  the  study  of  the  classics  is  so  unsatisfactory;  the  translators  of  the  classics 
have  made  our  work  bad  and  disappointing  to  us,  and  now  they  offer  us  more 
translations  (better  translations  of  course)  as  the  remedy.  I  mean  that  the  very 
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reason  why  the  classics  fail  so  much  to  educate  the  students  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to-day,  is  just  that  these  students  do  not  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  for  themselves 
nor  for  the  sake  of  understanding  the  authors  read  as  Latin  and  Greek;  they  hurry 
through  a  bad  literal  translation,  memorize  it,  recognize  more  or  less  loosely  which 
word  in  the  original  corresponds  to  each  word  of  the  English  "traitors"  who  have 
translated  it  (traduttore  traditore),  and  then  proceed,  if  they  can,  to  defeat  the 
classical  examiner,  who  examines  them  upon  their  ignorance  of  the  original. 

If  only  the  value  of  the  classical  languages  were  this  spiritual  value,  were  the 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  "Hellenism"  or  of  "Rome",  were  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  artistic  spirit  or  the  spirit  of  Roman  law,  I  suppose  that 
first-rate  English  translators,  Jowett,  Lang,  Rogers,  Weldon,  Murray,  Conington, 
North,  Church,  and  a  dozen  others  could  replace  fairly  well  Plato,  Homer,  Aristo- 
phanes, Aristotle,  Euripides,  Virgil,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  the  rest; — though  there 
would  still  be  the  curio sa  felicitas  of  Horace  and  the  native  directness  of  Catullus  to 
defy  transference  into  another  tongue — but  the  chief  value  of  the  classics  after  all  for 
ninety  per  cent,  of  its  readers,  the  only  value  of  them  for  seventy-five  per  cent, 
perhaps,  would  be  missed.  What  is  the  chief  value,  if  only  the  curse  of  cramming 
and  false  labour-saving  devices  can  be  avoided?  It  is  not  the  spiritual  value  but 
the  disciplinary. 

I  am  told  that  some  modern  pedagogical  authorities  deny  any  disciplinary 
value  in  any  subject;  if  so  cadit  quaestio  and  all  I  write  about  the  classics  is  rubbish; 
but  until  these  authorities  convince  the  intelligence  of  the  world,  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  classics  is  first  rate,  is  even  greater  than  the 
parallel  value  of  mathematics,  the  old  running-mate  for  the  classics  which  the 
instinct  and  experience  of  the  past  have  discovered. 

Mathematical  brain-twisters,  I  think,  have  their  value,  though  that  value  is 
sometimes  decried ;  but  at  least  their  value  though  it  has  in  it  an  element  of  poetry 
and  imagination  (since  all  the  definitions  of  Euclid  represent  true  romance  or  hard 
fiction  rather  than  sensuous  facts)  does  not  touch  human  nature  as  closely  as  the 
brain-twisting  of  the  classics.  Caesar  is  not  very  imaginative  perhaps,  but  he 
touches  human  nature  more  closely  than  those  problems  about  the  relative  ages  of 
myself  and  my  wife  and  the  various  fractions  which  express  them  at  the  different 
stages  of  our  chequered  career,  which  occupied  our  mathematical  hours;  any  child 
who  laboriously  with  a  dictionary  (a  real  dictionary,  not  a  vile  vocabulary)  puzzles 
out  for  himself  a  paragraph  of  Caesar,  before  turning  to  a  good  translation,  exercises 
more  experience,  more  imagination,  more  intellectual  labour,  in  a  word  disciplines 
his  mind  more,  than  by  meditation  over  the  mathematical  sex-problem  referred  to 
above.  "Yes,  but  it  all  could  be  done  with  modern  languages",  it  may  be  answered. 
It  could,  in  a  measure;  but  not  so  naturally  or  effectively;  the  Romans  did  not  make 
the  world's  laws  for  nothing;  the  Romans  did  not  produce  that  framework  for 
universal  law,  which  law  students  still  study  as  "Roman  Law"  in  every  university 
of  the  world  for  nothing;  the  identical  qualities  which  made  them  the  eternal  law- 
makers in  politics,  made  them  the  first  and  best  law-makers  in  grammar;  no  one 
learns  English  grammar  well  from  English  grammars  (I  have  never  met  any  one 
who  learned  English  Grammar  at  all  from  those  terrible  works,  but  this  may  be  an 
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accident).  One  learns  the  essential  rudiments  of  grammar,  English  or  French,  from 
the  Latin  grammar;  occasionally,  though  it  seems  strange  and  accidental,  from  the 
grammar  of  the  Greeks  (who  were  not  a  law-abiding  but  a  very  free-thinking  people). 
Karl  Pearson  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  best  subject  he  ever  studied  for  its 
disciplinary  value  was  Greek  grammar,  though  he  ended  up  as  a  mathematician  and 
metaphysician  and  a  man  of  science;  but  I  still  think  this  was  an  idiosyncrasy  or  an 
accident  peculiar  to  him. 

If  a  man  learns  to  use  his  wits  by  puzzling  out  a  paragraph  of  Caesar  or  Livy 
by  the  help  of  this  instrument  of  law  and  logic  called  Latin  grammar,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  value  of  the  discipline  that  he  forgets  all  the  Latin  words  therein 
and  retains  only  a  dislike  for  the  pain  thereof. 

Presumably  the  land  agent  in  Warwickshire  who  testified  some  years  ago  that 
the  best  element  in  his  education  had  been  Latin  verse-making,  did  not  mean  that 
he  used  his  pentameter  endings  in  bargaining  with  tenants  or  for  impressing  them 
with  his  "quality",  but  that  his  native  ingenuity  and  mental  alertness  had  been 
stimulated  by  their  means  especially. 

In  other  words  the  vital  element  in  education,  other  than  the  spiritual  element, 
is  the  element  of  logic  and  discipline;  the  actual  training  of  thought  and  experience 
and  imagination  by  working  upon  a  medium  which  involves  all  these  things  and 
cannot  be  handled  by  brute  memorizing  so  to  speak;  though,  goodness  knows,  it 
involves  memorizing  enough  of  its  own,  and  can  well  compete,  to  say  the  least,  with 
English  or  with  science  on  this  head;  memorizing  is  the  least  of  the  values  which 
education  offers;  but  it  becomes  almost  the  chief  value  for  the  average  student, 
when  he  works  upon  the  trivial  medium  offered  by  science  or  by  his  own  easy 
language  (easy  for  him,  I  mean). 

I  can  illustrate  by  a  curious  passage  from  an  English-speaking  author.  The 
late  novelist  Mr  Henry  James  wrote  very  difficult  novels,  as  difficult  almost  as 
George  Meredith's;  he  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  obscurity  by  arguing 
that  he  did  not  want  "to  be  understanded  of  the  vulgar",  that  the  first  quality  he 
demanded  of  his  readers  was  "severe  attention".  That  appears  to  me  rather  an 
impudent  demand  for  a  novelist  to  make ;  people  turn  to  novels  for  distraction  and 
amusement;  the  objects  for  which  as  Professor  Baker,  being  a  mathematician, 
declares,  they  turn  to  all  literature  except  mathematics. 

The  world  will  be  in  a  bad  way,  it  appears  to  me,  if  attention  and  imagination 
which  are  two  of  the  primary  sources  of  character  are  to  be  exercised  only  in  works 
read  for  amusement  and  distraction;  without  "severe  attention"  and  imagination 
there  can  be  no  education,  but  why  apply  them  to  a  narrow  fiction  like  Mr  James', 
instead  of  to  the  history  and  literature  and  experience  of  two  of  the  greatest  and 
broadest  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks  who  laid  the  foundation  for  all  our  science, 
our  poetry,  our  theology,  our  art,  and  our  history,  and  the  Romans  who  founded 
our  laws  and  our  political  systems? 


How  about  the  Humanities? 

JOHN   MACNAUGHTON 

Professor-elect  of  Latin,  University  College,  Toronto 

MY  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  very  significant  fact.  Queen's  Univer- 
sity where  I  once  had  the  honour  of  teaching  Greek  for  a  good  many  years, 
Queen's,  which  used  to  be  a  great  focus  of  "the  Humanities"  as  they  used 
to  be  called,  advertises  its  Chair  of  Chemistry  at  a  salary  of  $3,500,  its  chair  of 
Latin  or  "Humanity"  (to  give  it  the  suggestive  if  somewhat  question-begging 
Scotch  title)  at  $3,000. 

One  cannot  but  think  of  Plato's  treatment  of  the  Poets.  Plato  would  have 
crowned  them  with  laurel  as  divine  and  priceless  creatures,  anointed  them  with  oil 
and  myrrh  and  then — bowed  them  out  across  the  borders  of  his  State.  There  is  no 
English,  French,  nor  Italian  poet,  who  can  be  anything  like  fully  savoured  by  any 
man  that  is  innocent  of  the  Latin  language.  And  so,  in  a  "concatenation  accord- 
ingly" (which  is  all  the  more  striking  as  it  is  no  doubt  profoundly  unconscious)  with 
the  father  of  the  ancient  Academy,  the  ill-starred  men  who  teach  that  language,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  positions  among  us,  are  henceforth  to  be  branded,  so  far  as  the 
truly  "Platonic"  love  of  Queen's  for  them  can  go,  as  cheaper  persons  than  the 
professors  of  the  Science  which  used  to  bear  in  Cambridge  an  ill-omened  and  malo- 
dorous name.  These  poor  servants  of  the  poets  are  to  share  their  masters'  fate,  or 
worse.  They  may  call  their  sons  Ichabod  from  now  on.  They  are  not  indeed  to  be 
expelled  from  Canada  and  deported.  But  where  are  the  crowns — or  even  the  half- 
crowns?  Where  is  the  frankincense  and  the  balm? 

Such  is  the  notable  contribution  toward  making  "  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
by  which  Queen's  shows  how  she  reads  the  signs  of  the  times.  Quite  in  the  sense  of 
a  more  or  less  diluted  Bolshevism!  For  surely  all  this  is  the  thin  end  of  the  very 
same  wedge,  the  fat  end  of  which  is  the  scale  of  remuneration  in  the  Russian  univer- 
sities by  which  the  clinker-pickers  of  the  academic  furnaces  get  the  same  pay  as  the 
Pundits,  the  pokers-up  of  the  more  Promethean  fires.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if 
Queen's  had  made  up  her  mind  henceforth  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  Mica  and 
Corundum.  It  certainly  did  not  use  to  be  so.  How  far  otherwise!  It  will  not  be 
so  for  long.  It  is  only  a  passing  phase. 

But  there  is  another  sign  of  the  times  which  is  perhaps  even  more  portentous. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  schools  in  Ontario,  a  school  hitherto  famous  for 
imparting  the  kind  of  education  which  the  world  for  some  eighteen  centuries  has 
associated  with  the  conception  of  gentleman — that  is  to  say  with  the  kind  of  still 
entirely  indispensable  person  to  whom  the  toiling  mass  of  men  look  up  as  a  beacon 
in  matters  of  conduct  and  taste — has  publicly  declared  his  conviction  that  Latin 
should  no  longer  be  made  obligatory  in  our  Secondary  Schools. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  delightful  doctrine  in  the  ears  of  the  average  Canadian  boy. 
But  coming  from  such  lips  it  must  strike  old-fashioned  people  with  astonishment  and 

*  [301] 
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dismay.  The  enemies  of  Greek  and  Latin  used  to  be  rarely  of  their  own  household. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  the  frankest  of  barbarians.  They  belonged  to  a  class 
who  had  not  had  enough  of  either  of  these  languages  inflicted  upon  them  to  suffer 
any  very  serious  damage  from  their  malignity,  being  somewhat  like  the  fox  who  had 
no  tail  and  thought  a  fox  looked  very  much  better  without  one.  The  man  for 
instance  who  had  come  to  Toronto  or  Montreal  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  and 
had  made  a  shift  to  reach  eminence  in  catching  the  elusive  dollar  by  a  simple-minded 
and  single-eyed  concentration  upon  the  chase  of  it,  this  type  of  self-made  man  was 
perhaps  quite  right  in  his  shrewd  suspicion  that  just  like  fiddling  or  play-acting  the 
classics  would  have  been  rather  a  handicap  than  a  help  to  him  in  his  particular 
vocation;  and  at  the  other  pole,  in  his  means  if  not  in  the  main  goal  he  reaches,  a 
universal  genius  like  Mr  Wells  would  certainly  have  had  his  wings  severely  clipped, 
had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  in  early  youth  the  Procrustean  discipline 
of  Latin  prose  and  that  meticulous  shrinking  it  is  apt  to  breed  from  "great  adven- 
tures" in  the  blue  of  untrammeled  speculation.  Had  he  been  forced  in  his  plastic 
period  into  that  stiff  mould,  Mr  Wells  could  scarcely  have  burst  upon  the  world 
as  the  inventor  of  tanks  and  giants'  food  at  the  one  end  of  his  luminous  spectrum, 
and  as  the  Moses  or  perhaps  rather  the  Brigham  Young  of  an  amended  Moral  Law 
and  the  Mahomet  of  a  new  god — a  very  little  one  it  is  true  like  the  girl's  baby — at  the 
other ;  a  result  which  would  have  been  a  distinct  impoverishment  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  colossal  successes  should  find  Latin 
an  irrelevance  or  worse.  They  had  done  exceedingly  well  without  it.  But  that  a 
pupil  of  John  Fletcher's,  an  Oxford  man,  with  a  First  Class  in  Greats,  one  who  could 
at  one  time  have  been  almost  persuaded  to  accept  a  Chair  of  Latin  himself,  and  who 
is  now  Commandant  so  to  speak  of  what  we  used  to  count  upon  as  one  of  our  chief 
citadels  of  Latin  culture,  that  such  a  personage  should  raise  his  heel  against  Latin 
and  propose  to  turn  out  of  what  would  no  doubt  still  call  itself  a  Secondary  School, 
boys  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  should  never  have  heard  of  tu  regere  imperio 
populos,  Romane,  memento  and  to  whom  sic  itur  ad  astro,  should  be  as  good  as  so 
much  Choctaw — why  nothing  that  happened  on  the  eve  of  great  Caesar's  death  can 
compare  with  that  as  a  sheer  portent  and  prodigy  "with  fear  of  change  perplexing 
nations". 

Nothing  unless  perhaps  the  object  which  this  miracle  of  parodox  expects  to 
gain  by  it.  For  Heaven  help  him — it  is  in  the  interests  of  Hellenism,  it  appears 
that  he  would  eliminate  Latin.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Hellenist,  this  wondrous 
Subtlety.  Greek  literature  is,  he  is  well  aware,  eternally  indispensable.  "Apollo 
ever  fair  and  ever  young,"  and  Plato  Apollo's  son.  Yes,  but  mark  you,  Greek 
literature  not  only  without  the  accents  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Browning's  "ladies' 
Greek"  but  also  without  the  Greek!  Greek  literature  in  English  translations. 
Boned  turkey  in  short.  The  least  translatable  of  all  tongues  whose  most  valuable 
deposit  by  far  is  its  poetry,  that  is  to  say  its  least  translatable  product  and  content,  in 
translations!  Homer  through  the  medium  of  "the  language  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon" !  and  it  is  in  order  to  disembarrass  the  overladen  timetables  of  our  higher  schools 
so  as  to  bring  this  kind  of  Hellenistic  potted-head  to  bear  soothingly  upon  the 
labouring  digestions  of  our  Canadian  youth,  that  Latin  must  go.  .  .  .  One  is 
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irresistibly  reminded  of  that  soaring  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  child  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  English  boy  who  resolved  henceforth  to  devote  himself  "to  the  one  thing 
needful,"  the  study  of  Practical  Science  (which  he  probably  imagined  had  something 
to  do  with  boxing).  "  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  Science? "  someone  asked 
him.  "O,  very  well  indeed,"  he  replied;  "I  have  already  given  up  Greek".  The 
still  more  modern  youth  of  Upper  Canada  will  go  one  better.  He  will  no  doubt 
answer  the  question:  "How  are  you  going  on  with  your  Greek?"  "Admirably;  I 
have  dropped  that  beastly  Latin." 

In  my  day  all  the  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  north  of  Scotland — the  country 
of  the  Dick  and  Mills  Bequests,  the  Bursary  Competition,  and  the  Latin  "Version" 
which  counted  400  out  of  a  total  of  1,000  marks  in  it — knew  some  Latin.  That  did 
not  prevent  them  from  being  the  best  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  world.  Apart 
from  the  utilitarian  advantages  they  imagined  the  training  in  it  brought  them, 
in  tackling  their  jobs  with  some  precision  and  in  turning  those  mere  thumbs  we  are 
all  born  with  for  minds,  into  something  more  like  fingers,  they  believed  a  little  Latin 
was  almost  indispensable  among  other  necessary  activities,  in  order  to  go  a-wooing 
gallantly  and  write  a  decent  letter  to  one's  best  girl.  It  will  be  a  sombre  day  indeed 
for  Ontario,  which  has  surely  enough  already  to  cast  a  gloom  over  it,  if  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  a  gentleman  for  being  taught  in  matters  of  the 
spirit  to  abstain  from  eating  peas  with  a  knife  as  it  were,  are  doomed  under  this 
regime  of  the  Higher  Neo-Hellenism  to  know  less  Latin  and  therefore  less  English 
than  the  Morayshire  peasants  did. 

It  should  scarcely  be  news  to  any  Oxford  man  that  Latin  literature  is  just 
Greek  literature  at  a  later  stage — Greek  literature  in  the  somewhat  more  readily 
assimilable  form  for  us  barbarians,  in  which  under  the  aegis  of  the  Catholic  Church 
it  has  entered  body  and  bones  into  the  common  stock  of  the  literature  and  language 
of  practically  all  the  civilized  peoples.  To  talk  of  getting  back  to  the  Greeks  by 
jumping  the  Latins  and  reading  the  Greeks  in  English  translations  is  indeed  essen- 
tially not  unlike  abolishing  the  study  of  Milton,  or  of  Shakespeare  for  that  matter,  and 
of  substituting  for  these  poets  of  our  own,  modern  English  translations  of  Virgil  and 
Catullus,  because  so  many  of  the  words  of  Shakespeare  and  the  very  syntax  of 
Milton,  quite  apart  from  all  their  plethora  of  allusion  to  antique  mythology,  philo- 
sophy, and  history,  are  so  impregnated  with  Latin  influence  that  no  one  who  does 
not  know  something  of  that  language  can  ever  find  it,  anything  but  a  pain  to  read 
them  and  can  often  make  nothing  of  them  without  laborious  reference  to  glossaries 
and  notes. 

The  burden  of  Latin  is  grossly  exaggerated ;  a  more  delicate  way  of  dealing  with 
it  than  simply  to  throw  it  overboard  should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  popularity 
of  a  really  resourceful  Headmaster.  He  could  so  improve  the  teaching  of  it  as  to 
make  its  yoke  seem  comparatively  light  if  not  quite  gladsome  to  boys.  He  would 
have  to  deal  with  three  elements  in  it,  the  vocabulary,  the  accidence,  and  the  syntax. 
Now  the  vocabulary  is  very  largely  just  that  of  English,  that  part  of  our  own  lan- 
guage namely  which  we  cannot  use  finely  ourselves  or  understand  the  fine  use  of  by 
all  our  really  good  writers  without^exception  from  Marlowe  down  to  Mr  Compton 
MacKenzie,  until  with  our  growing  familiarity  with  Latin  those  Latin  words  of  our 
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own  stand  out  for  us  with  the  pictures  that  are  in  them  and  become  real  coins  instead 
of  mere  counters.     The  Grammar  is  a  matter  of  drill.     There  is  an  all-important 
minimum  here  that  is  absolutely  indispensable  and  which  ought  to  be  and  can  be 
rubbed  into  the  bones  of  every  single  boy  on  pain  of  absolute  extinction.     That 
could  easily  be  done  with  any  well-fed  specimen  of  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  space 
of  two  months  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  a  day,  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  drill,  should  be 
frequently  and  rapidly  repeated  at  odd  moments  from  time  to  time  for  a  year. 
There  is  simply  no  real  difficulty  about  it.     The  great  thing  which  is  the  verb — 
always  the  back-bone  of  trouble  in  any  language  which  has  any  accidence  to  speak 
of,  is  a  really  Roman  thing,  perfectly  clear-cut  and  simple,  infinitely  easier  for 
instance  than  the  French  or  Italian  verb,  not  to  speak  of  such  a  monster  as  the 
Hebrew  one.     The  main  difficulty  is  of  course  the  syntax.     It  is  also  the  entirely 
irreplaceable  factor  of  training  which  Latin  supplies.     To  reach  the  point  at  which 
one  can  disentangle  the  fine  and  solid  structure  of  a  Roman  period — just  as  charac- 
teristic a  product  of  the  mind  of  those  old  master-builders  as  their  aqueducts  and 
codes  of  law — holding  each  limb  and  fibre  of  that  little  organism  and  microcosm  in  its 
right  place  in  one  single  view — that  is  an  epoch  in  the  developing  intelligence  of  a 
boy.     So  is  the  moment  when  he  grasps  the  unitary  inwardness  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  all  its  diverse  uses.     These  things  are  not  easy.     Nothing  worth  while  is 
easy.     XaKeira  TO.  KaXcu     What    does    education    mean   but    sub-soil    ploughing, 
working  up  what  the  Scotch  called  the  "till",  hatching  the  youth  over  again  and 
hatching  him  different,  revealing  to  him  his  own  unsuspected  depths,  bringing  him 
to  his  "second  wind"  and  chasing  from  his  vocabulary  "the  stupid  word,  im- 
possible"?    But  these  fine  things  can  wait,  and  ought  to  wait.     They  are  best  by 
far  picked  up  as  one  goes  along  in  actual  reading  and  composition  under  intelligent 
guidance.    When  they  do  at  last  dawn  on  the  mind,  the  effect  is  a  wholesome  exhilara- 
tion of  conscious  power,  a  glad  and  surprised  sense  of  finding  oneself,  like  the  vision 
of  "  some  peak  in  Darien  ".     No  wonder !  for  I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  the  germs 
of  all  logic  and  all  philosophy  are  there.     There  are  two  incomparable  educational 
instruments  for  the  inculcating  of  a  logical  sense,  a  vigorous  instinct  for  coherence 
in  a  sequence  of  ideas,  Geometry  and  Latin  syntax.     Let  a  youth  know  these  and 
learn  to  draw  so  as  to  put  some  edge  on  his  eye  for  observation  and  what  is  there 
that  he  cannot  go  on  to  do  almost  entirely,  if  need  be,  off  his  own  bat?     Whatever 
boys   may  take  to  afterwards,  whether  Chemistry  or  Metaphysics  or   Political 
Economy,    Commercial   Travelling,   Stockbroking,   or   Plumbing,   Geometry   and 
Latin  Syntax  seem  indispensable  or  at  least  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  get  by  way  of 
preparation.     And  though  the  former  is  the  simpler  and  severer  and  invaluable  as 
setting  up  an  ideal  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  it  is  just  on  that  account  the  less 
broadly  helpful  as  a  training  to  deal  with  the  actual  complexities  of  life. 

But  as  I  have  said,  most  of  all  that  can  wait.  The  great  majority  of  the 
university  teachers  of  Classics  in  Canada  would  be  very  grateful  indeed  if  the 
Secondary  Schools  would  exert  themselves  to  supply  a  reasonable  number  of  matri- 
culants who  have  acquired  quite  a  moderate  vocabulary  in  Latin  and  really  know 
their  accidence,  at  least  that  minimum  of  it  already  spoken  of  without  which  there  is 
nothing  but  hopeless  welter.  That  is  not  a  large  order.  It  is,  however,  consider- 
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ably  larger  than  the  introduction  of  their  pupils  (which  it  would  surely  by  no  means 
exclude)  to  such  tit-bits  from  Homer  and  Thucydides  as  in  the  case  of  Homer  at 
least  I  have  found  quite  spontaneously  resorted  to  by  an  intelligent  but  by  no  means 
phenomenal  little  girl  of  eight  years  of  age  who  had  been  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of 
Kingsley's  Heroes. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  disciplinary  values,  the  fact  is  that  all  we 
call  civilization  is  so  much  of  a  piece  and  so  saturated  with  the  colour  of  the  ground 
it  sprang  from  in  the  old  Grseco-Roman  world  that,  without  going  back  there  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  translations  wall  ever  take  us,  unless  indeed  we  happen 
to  be  men  of  genius  like  John  Keats,  we  cannot  move  about  with  any  mastery  among 
the  wider  problems  and  interests  of  our  own  day.  Our  Art  and  Philosophy,  Litera- 
ture and  Religion,  even  our  Gymnastics  and  our  Science  (it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  Euclid  ceased  to  be  our  text-book  in  Geometry  and  Aristotle  still  holds  the  field 
in  Logic  more  or  less),  come  from  there;  and  in  many  cases  we  cannot  be  tolerably 
alive  and  awake  in  such  entirely  vital  concerns  of  ours,  we  are  prone  to  be  the  prey 
of  every  coarse  quack  who  vends  some  preposterous  nostrum  of  his  own  about  them, 
unless  we  are  able  with  some  degree  of  intelligence  to  follow  them  back  to  their 
source.  It  would  be,  therefore,  vastly  desirable  that  we  should  know  some  Greek. 
Indeed  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  anything  that  calls  itself  a  civilized  nation 
that  it  should  have  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  it  a  leaven  of  persons  who  can  give  it 
authentic  first-hand  tidings  of  what  is  really  contained  in  such  books  as  Homer  and 
the  New  Testament.  But  Greek  is  for  the  very  few,  among  us  at  least,  the  few  who 
however,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  world,  which  after  all  is  in  the  long  run  guided  by 
an  instinct  of  spiritual  self-preservation,  returns  to  a  less  feverish  and  frivolous 
estimate  of  values,  will,  I  think,  become  more  numerous  than  they  are  to-day. 
Greek  is  cultivated  in  our  conservatories  as  it  were  like  the  really  fine  grapes  and 
pine-apples.  But  Latin  grows  in  our  cabbage  gardens.  It  has  come  to  stay  among 
practically  all  white  people.  It  has  grafted  itself  into  all  their  vernaculars;  even  the 
newspapers  are  liable  to  misquote  it  with  a  touching  aflectionateness ;  the  stock 
exchange  men  are  not  wholly  immune  from  it,  the  lawyers  use  it  as  a  kind  of  lingua 
franca-,  one  cannot  understand  Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  without  it;  our  whole 
vocabulary  and  literature  are  simply  steeped  in  it.  However  popular  among  our 
boys  may  be  the  proposal  to  let  them  off  their  Latin  and  give  them  something  at 
once  more  "cultural"  and  easier,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  permit  any  single  one  of 
them  that  is  capable  of  learning  the  iniquity  of  eating  mustard  with  his  mutton  or 
of  asking  for  a  second  helping  of  soup  to  leave  any  school  in  which  he  remains  after 
he  is  fourteen  years  of  age  without  some  tincture  of  Latin  letters. 

From  the  University  point  of  view  the  question  of  Latin  is,  I  should  think, 
manifestly  identical  with  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  Literature  in  general. 
The  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  have  come  at  last  after  many 
knocks  on  the  wool  to  see  that  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect  science  and  starve 
its  patient  votaries  or  busy  adapters  to  our  daily  needs  and  wants.  The  conquered 
German  has  at  length  we  may  hope  cured  his  high-brow-hating  conqueror  of  his 
Palmerstonian  contempt  for  "damned  Professors".  The  enemy's  science  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  beat  and  of  things  infinitely  more  precious  than  money. 
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Henceforth,  surely,  the  future  of  science  is  quite  secure  among  us.  The  stock  of 
physicists  who  downed  the  submarines,  of  our  chemists  who  went  one  better  than 
the  Boche  himself  in  stink-pots,  has  gone  up  and  will  stay  there.  Quite  deservedly 
so.  We  poor  Canadian  teachers  of  literature  on  the  contrary  had  better  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  can  in  the  shades  of  that  interlunar  cave,  to  which 
we  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  this  long  time  to  accustom  ourselves.  And  yet 
the  things  we  stand  for  and  are  trying  our  best  to  bring  to  bear  are  just  the  things 
that  most  profoundly  belong  to  the  world's  peace.  Science  is  a  great  thing.  It  is 
power.  To  attain  to  power  and  learn  to  create  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  high  and  god- 
like mission  of  man.  Still  higher  however  and  more  god-like  is  it  to  use  it  well,  to 
make  a  just  and  kindly  and  decent  use  of  it.  The  Germans  surpassed  all  men  as 
they  thought  not  without  some  reason  in  the  former  task.  And  yet  their  really 
splendid  eminence  there  has  not  prevented  their  sun  from  going  down  in  a  sea  of 
stinking  mud.  So  will  ours  if  we  do  as  they  did.  It  is  not  enough  to  knov,  it  it 
still  more  needful  to  feel  finely,  righteously,  humanely.  Knowledge  puffs  up,  it 
takes  love  to  build  up  or  edify.  We  need  the  Humanities  as  well  as  the  sciences; 
the  prophets  and  poets  are  of  even  more  importance  to  us  than  the  professors. 
They  do  not  help  us  as  much,  it  is  true,  to  bore  into  the  secrets  of  nature  or  to 
harness  her  powers  to  our  provision  carts.  They  do  not  do  much,  at  least  directly, 
to  procure  the  means  of  life,  but  if  we  would  only  incline  our  ear  to  them  we  should 
be  more  likely  to  attain  to  some  tolerable  solution  of  what  has  proved  a  vastly  more 
difficult  problem  than  that,  a  reasonable  and  kindly  distribution  of  the  means  of 
life.  There  seems  no  particular  reason  except  our  deafness  to  their  sweet  and 
simple  wisdom  why  there  should  be  one  hungry  child  in  all  the  world.  They  are 
not  very  strong  on  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  or  even  on  the  multiplication  table. 
But  with  an  astounding  harmony  and  unison  in  all  their  diverse  tongues  and  voices 
up  and  down  the  ages  from  Homer  and  Isaiah  and  Virgil  down  to  William  Words- 
worth, Goethe,  and  Victor  Hugo,  they  persuade  us  musically,  and  penetrate  us  with 
the  divine  beauty  of  human  loyalty  and  simple  sacrifice.  "Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,"  they  help  us  to  "think  of  these  things". 
They  make  these  things  sing  in  our  hearts  and  glow  before  our  eyes  as  the  last  things 
and  first  things,  the  only  ultimate  realities.  It  is  enough  for  us  teachers  of  literature 
to  be  permitted  to  keep  such  company  and  we  shall  serve  our  country  well  if  we  can 
do  something  to  make  our  young  scholars  love  our  masters  and  dwell  with  them. 
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ITALIAN  and  Spanish  enjoy  a  long  tradition  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  Modern  Languages  course  of  University  College  by 

Professor  Forneri  in  1856.  Thirty  years  later  (1887)  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  University,  a  separate  department  of  Italian  and  Spanish  was  created. 
By  1895  both  languages  had  become  four  year  subjects.  In  1906  graduate  work  was 
provided,  and  within  recent  years  Italian  and  Spanish  have  been  made  accessible  to 
students  of  the  General  Course. 

In  the  honours  course,  the  curriculum  of  the  University  has  always  recognized 
Italian  and  Spanish  as  on  a  par  with  other  foreign  languages;  but  for  the  teacher's 
certificate  granted  by  our  Department  of  Education  only  French  and  German  have 
hitherto  been  accepted,  the  consequence  being  that  to  students  in  Modern  Languages 
Italian  and  Spanish  have  become  supernumerary  subjects.  Now  that  Spanish  has 
been  authorized  in  our  schools,  this  disadvantage  remains  only  in  the  case  of  Italian, 
and,  unfortunately,  in  an  aggravated  form.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  even  before 
the  Department  of  Education  took  action  in  the  matter  of  Spanish,  a  rapid  decline  in 
the  enrolment  in  Italian  was  in  progress.  Until  recent  years  Spanish  has  had  to  lean 
heavily  on  Italian  for  its  very  existence  in  the  University.  The  favour  may  now 
have  to  be  reciprocated  until  Italian  regains  strength  and  an  independent  position 
in  the  curriculum. 

Fortunately,  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  world-wide  revival  of  interest  in 
Italian.  Taught  formerly  for  its  literature,  the  language  has  within  the  past  two 
decades  become  of  increasing  importance  in  certain  sciences,  notably  in  medicine 
biology,  physics,  botany,  and  engineering.  Italian  preeminence  in  archaeology 
(including  classical  scholarship),  in  history,  and  in  philosophy  has  called  attention 
anew  to  what  Huxley  once  declared  the  keenest  intellects  of  modern  times.  The 
world  is  beginning  to  realize  that  modern,  progressive  Italy  is  more  than  merely  the 
trustee  of  ancient  civilization,  with  her  museums,  libraries,  collections,  and  remains. 

The  new  tendency  is  reflected  in  the  founding  in  England  of  a  British-Italian 
League  (Hon.  Secretary,  5  Victoria  St.,  S.W.I.,  London)  not  dissimilar  in  its  aims 
to  the  Anglo-Spanish  Society  recently  organized  there.  As  a  leaflet  just  issued  states, 
the  knowledge  of  Italian,  formerly  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  before  the  war  not  a  single  British 
university  had  a  Professor  of  Italian.  Since  the  war  chairs  of  Italian  have  been 
founded  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  other  universities  contemplate 
similar  action.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  observed  that  whereas  technically 
Oxford  University  had  no  professorship  in  Italian,  the  Taylorian  Institute  has  done 
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excellent  work  under  scholars  like  Toynbee  and  the  late  Professor  Moore.  Nor 
should  the  names  of  Italian  scholars  like  Chaytor,  Gardner,  Okey,  Reade,  Wicksteed, 
some  of  whom  hold  academic  positions,  be  omitted.  Scholarships  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  Italian  may  be  offered  as  one  of  the  modern  languages  for  entrance 
examination  scholarships  at  most  of  the  colleges  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  the  Civil  Service  examination,  students  of  Italian  will  be  able  soon  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  languages. 

In  the  United  States  also  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  study  of  Italian. 
A  useful  contribution  is  a  pamphlet  published  by  Professor  Kenneth  McKenzie  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  entitled  The  Italian  Universities  and  Their  Opportunities  for 
Foreign  Students,  issued  by  the  "  Associazione  per  1'Intesa  intellettuale  fra  i  paesi 
alleati  ed  amici,"  Rome,  1919.  Foreigners  who'  have  completed  the  entrance 
requirements  of  an  approved  university  in  their  own  country  are  thereby  qualified 
to  enter  the  Italian  universities.  A  new  doctor's  degree  was  established  in  1917, 
intended  to  encourage  scientific  attainment  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  knowledge 
and  increasing  the  culture  of  the  individual.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  candidacy, 
and  are  given  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere.  The  requirements  for  the  new  degree 
are  four  years  of  study  in  residence  and  at  least  twelve  courses.  The  final  examina- 
tion consists  of  (1)  the  presentation  of  a  dissertation,  which  must  be  in  print; 
(2)  an  oral  discussion  of  the  dissertation;  (3)  a  discussion  on  the  major  subject  of  the 
candidate,  involving  the  methods  of  research  in  that  subject;  (4)  a  practical  test,  if 
the  subject  is  experimental. 


When  in  August  of  last  year  it  was  announced  in  the  Press  that  Spanish  was 
authorized  as  an  optional  subject  in  the  commercial  course  of  our  secon- 
dary schools,  those  were  most  surprised  who  had  Spanish  most  at  heart. 
The  public  had  indeed  clamoured  during  many  years  for  the  recognition  of  a  lan- 
guage of  such  great  economic  value  in  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade;  the 
Dominion  Government  had  begun  to  do  its  duty  by  publishing  a  Handbook  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  was  providing  for  the  language 
in  its  Civil  Service  examinations;  the  universities  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  had 
altered  their  courses  and  improved  their  facilities  in  order  to  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  its  study.  Our  universities  went  even  farther,  and  asked  that  Spanish 
be  accepted  as  an  optional  subject  for  matriculation. 

When  the  Department  of  Education  made  its  first  announcement  on  August 
24,  Spanish  was  to  be  offered  in  the  commercial  course  only.  Principals  and  teachers 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  new  language,  it 
was  obviously  uneconomical  and  impracticable  to  limit  it  to  one  class  of  pupils. 
The  Department  thereupon  announced  (September  18)  that  Spanish  would  be  open 
to  all  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools.  In  other  words,  the  language  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  modern  language.  At  the  same  time,  since  teachers 
of  Spanish  had  to  be  provided,  special  courses  in  the  language  were  promised  at  the 
Summer  Session  of  1919.  Before  passing  on  from  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  into  our  schools,  it  may  be  well  to  insist  here  that  the  new  language  was  not 
made  a  substitute  for  German  when  certain  changes  affecting  the  status  of  the  latter 
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were  introduced  in  June  of  1918.  These  changes  did  no  doubt  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  an  additional  language,  and  if  the  first  step  had  not  been  taken,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  second  could  have  been  made  so  soon.  Action  could  not  have 
been  deferred  much  longer,  however,  if  our  province  was  to  keep  abreast  of  new  and 
progressive  changes  in  educational  matters.  In  the  popular  cry  for  the  reorgan- 
ization and  reconstruction  of  our  educational  system  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  more  emphasis  in  our  curricula  on  the  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages, 
and  of  these  the  one  that  has  risen  to  a  first  place  during  recent  years  is  undoubtedly 
Spanish.  In  October  of  1918  the  attendance  in  foreign  languages  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  was  as  follows:  Spanish,  22,161;  French,  19,065;  Latin,  13,686; 
German,  6,216;  Italian,  63.  More  significant  still  are  the  statistics  of  pupils 
beginning  the  study  of  languages:  Spanish,  10,309;  French,  6,639;  Latin,  3,706; 
German,  1,097.  At  the  University  of  Toronto  the  enrolment  in  elementary  Spanish 
rose  from  90  in  1917-1918  to  275  in  1918-1919. 

Hitherto  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Spanish  has  been  provided  for  only  in  our 
universities,  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools,  and  in  a  few  private  schools. 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  about  five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools 
pass  into  the  universities.  Some  of  the  advantages  open  to  the  five  per  cent,  must 
be  offered  to  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  who  complete  their  education  in  high  schools. 
A  better  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  beginning  to  influence  our  secondary  school 
curriculum,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  justification  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
language  like  Spanish.  It  offers  opportunities  in  respect  to  a  well-rounded  course 
in  our  schools  that  have  never  before  presented  themselves  in  the  case  of  languages. 
Spanish  is  spelt  phonetically;  presents  few  or  no  difficulties  in  pronunciation;  in  its 
elementary  stages,  it  is  comparatively  simple  in  morphology  and  syntax;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  language  has  a  peculiar  charm  that  is  not  the  least  of  the 
reasons  for  its  extraordinary  popularity. 

But  the  first  and  foremost  advantage  of  Spanish  is  its  economic  value,  in  which 
respect  the  language  of  Shakespeare  is  its  only  rival.  Some  who  would  disparage 
Spanish  prefer  the  epithet  "commerical",  all  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  this 
quality,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  that  makes  our  native  tongue  the  most  useful  and 
therefore  the  most  studied  language  of  modern  times.  "  Shopkeeping "  and  the 
"Almighty  Dollar"  have  long  been  associated  with  two  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  And  yet  their  language  is  a  key  to  vast  treasures  of  the  noblest 
products  of  idealism.  May  it  not  by  the  same  token  be  possible,  indeed  highly 
probable,  that  the  study  of  Spanish  may  also  serve  other  purposes  than  merely  to 
barter  for  mutton  in  Buenos  Aires? 

The  English  Modern  Language  Report,  to  use  a  short  title,  setting  aside  all 
cant,  recognizes  as  the  first  requisite  of  a  foreign  language  its  practical  value — a 
point  that  has  not  been  missed  by  foreign  critics  of  the  report.  Such  frankness 
soothes  the  soul,  and  prepares  an  atmosphere  in  which  alone  we  can  honestly  and 
sincerely  consider  the  relative  importance  of  languages.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  relation  in  the  history  of  civilization  between  commercial  prosperity 
and  idealism.  But  this  would  lead  US  far  afield.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  periods 
in  the  world's  history  when  literature  and  the  arts  have  flourished  seems  to  confirm 
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a  suspicion  that  commerce  and  the  arts  have  a  close  affinity,  despite  every  poet's  com- 
plaint since  the  beginning  of  recorded  time  of  the  indifference  to  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  of  his  commercialised  contemporaries. 

The  parochially-minded  sometimes  dismiss  the  history  and  literature  of 
Spanish-speaking  countries  as  unworthy  of  study.  Prescott  once  observed  that 
English  historians  had  studied  the  history  of  Spain  more  thoroughly  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  Until  the  Hapsburgs  came  on  the  throne  of  Spain  in  the  16th 
century,  with  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  few  pages  in  the  annals  of  any  country  are 
more  glorious  and  inspiring.  For  eight  long  centuries  the  Alfonsos,  the  Sanchos, 
and  the  Cids  waged  war  on  the  Peninsula's  infidel  oppressors,  the  Moors.  When 
the  Arabs  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  709  they  threatened  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  The  Mohammedans,  than  whom  the  world  has  never  known  a  greater 
blight,  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards  in  their  first  onslaught,  but  a  remnant  saved  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturian  highlands  fought  them  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
gradually  repelled  them,  and  in  1492,  with  the  fall  of  Granada,  completed  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  Peninsula.  Noble  deeds  were  performed  in  that  life  and  death  struggle 
of  which  any  nation  would  be  proud.  In  1571  at  Lepanto  the  Spaniards  broke  the 
naval  power  of  another  branch  of  the  Moslems,  the  Turks,  who  were  gaining  in  their 
advance  on  eastern  Europe.  From  1808  to  1814  Spaniards  fought  with  English 
soldiers  and  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleonic  empire.  In  1492  Spain 
discovered  a  new  continent,  and  gave  to  more  than  half  of  it  a  civilization,  a  code  of 
laws,  and  an  interest  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The  oldest  universities  in  Spanish- 
America  were  founded  almost  a  century  before  Laval  and  Harvard,  and  the  printing 
press  was  set  up  as  early  as  1539,  as  compared  with  1640  when  the  first  book  was 
printed  in  Massachusetts. 

Spain  has  been  criticized  severely  for  religious  fanaticism.  Before  the  accession 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  Spaniards  showed  marked  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Every  city  had  its  Magna  Carta,  or  Fuero  Juzgo.  In  the  12th  century  the  kings  of 
Aragon  protected  the  Albigenses.  In  the  great  schism  of  the  West  (1378),  Pedro 
IV  embraced  the  schismatic  party.  When,  finally,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  made  his 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  his  kingdom,  almost  the  whole  nation 
took  up  arms  to  resist  him.  Religious  persecution  was  no  worse  in  Spain  than  in 
other  countries.  Toleration  of  religious  opinions  is  of  very  recent  origin  anywhere, 
and  while  the  tu  quoque  is  a  poor  argument,  it  is  well,  before  condemning  a  past 
epoch  in  Spain's  history,  that  we  should  first  wash  our  hands  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  the  burning  of  a  scholar  like  Servetus  for  denying  that  there  are  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  the  persecutions  of  a  "bloody"  Mary,  and  the  burning  of  witches,  a 
practice  that  continued  in  Europe  into  the  19th  century. 

In  considering  the  dark  period  of  Spain's  domestic  history  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nations  which  made  public  opinion, 
England  and  France,  were  her  enemies.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  were 
two  great  luminaries  in  Europe,  France  and  Spain — England  was  ascending.  In 
1525  at  Pa  via,  Spain  defeated  France,  and  captured  her  king.  She  was  invincible 
on  land  and  sea.  Her  empire  was  the  vastest  that  had  ever  been  known.  She 
boasted  that  the  sun  never  set  on  Spanish  domains.  She  possessed  what  seemed 
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then,  and  may  still  prove  to  be,  the  richer  half  of  the  American  continent.  The 
Drakes,  Hawkins  and  Raleighs  harried  her  treasure  fleets  laden  with  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  Potosi,  and  made  a  conflict  with  England  inevitable.  In  1588  Spain 
yielded  naval  supremacy  to  the  English,  and  in  1643  at  Rocroy  the  prestige  of  in- 
vincible infantry  passed  to  the  French.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Madrid 
in  1624,  Philip  IV.  said  to  him:  "Sir,  'tis  true,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  trust  me  with 
divers  nations  and  countries,  but  of  all  these  there  are  but  two  which  yield  me  any 
clear  revenues,  viz.,  Spain  and  the  West  Indies;  nor  all  Spain  neither,  but  Castile 
only:  the  rest  do  scarce  quit  cost,  for  all  is  drunk  up  'twixt  governors  and  garrisons: 
yet  my  advantage  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  and 
to  employ  my  subjects."  (Howells,  Familiar  Letters,  ed.  Jacobs,  p.  198.) 

In  the  19th  century  Spain  lost  her  colonies,  only  to  gain  them.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Spanish  people  is  to  be  sought  in  the  achievements  and  glorious  pro- 
mise of  the  New  World.  The  study  of  Spain's  history,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  of 
her  relation  to  America,  would  of  itself  justify  the  study  of  Spanish.  In  the  United 
States  many  universities  now  provide  courses  on  the  history  of  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  The  archives  of  the  Peninsula  are  unusually  rich,  and  corps  of  copyists 
from  the  United  States  are  employed  there  to  make  their  material  available. 
Within  the  past  year,  there  has  been  founded  the  His  panic- American  Review,  a 
subsidiary  publication  of  the  American  Historical  Review. 

This  long  defense  of  the  study  of  Spanish  history  leaves  but  little  space  for  a 
discussion  of  Spain's  contributions  to  art  and  literature.  Her  originality  in  art, 
marked  by  conspicuous  virility,  humanism,  and  truth  to  life,  is  not  gainsaid  by  her 
severest  detractors,  and  may  now  be  taken  for  granted.  Realism  coupled  with  fancy 
and  the  saving  grace  of  humour  explains  the  perennial  charm  of  Spanish  literature. 
It  has  themes  for  every  mood,  and  a  Shelley  could  say  "  I  read  Spanish  all  day  long", 
especially  Calderon,  whose  "starry  autos"  he  poured  over  "with  inexpressible 
wonder  and  delight".  On  the  other  hand,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
confessed  that  the  reading  of  Cervantes'  Exemplary  Novels  "first  inspired  him  with 
the  ambition  of  excelling  in  fiction". 

Almost  every  modern  nation  has  a  literature  worthy  of  study.  The  literature 
of  one  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  another.  Rather  they  complement  each 
other.  The  literature  of  Spain  excels  in  the  ballad,  the  lyric,  the  drama  and  the 
novel.  The  latest  great  literary  form,  the  modern  novel,  rests  upon  a  foundation 
of  16th  century  Spanish  models.  With  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (1554?)  and  Don 
Quixote  began  the  novel  of  manners,  the  study  of  life  as  it  is.  But  for  Spain,  the 
world  might  still  be  mooning  in  romantic,  highly  idealized,  medieval  fiction,  or 
insipid,  pastoral  romances.  To  appreciate  fully  Spain's  contribution  to  this  branch 
of  literature,  let  the  reader  compare  the  opening  paragraphs  of  two  contemporary 
works,  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote: 

"It  was  in  the  time  that  the  earth  begins  to  put  her  new  aparrel  against  the 
approch  of  her  lover,  and  that  the  Sun  running  a  most  even  course  becomes  an 
indifferent  arbiter  betwene  the  night  and  the  day:  when  the  hopeless  shepheard 
Strephon  was  come  to  the  scendes  which  lie  against  the  island  of  Cithera:  where 
viewing  the  place  with  a  heavy  kind  of  delight  and  sometimes  casting  his  eyes  to  the 
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Ileward,  he  called  his  friendly  rivall  the  pastor  Claius  unto  him;  setting  first  downe 
in  his  darkened  countenence  a  dolefull  copie  of  what  he  would  speake,  and  with  a 
long  speech  on  his  absent  love,  during  which  they  see  a  ship-wrecked  man,  Musi- 
dorus,  washed  ashore.  Him  they  offer  to  conduct  back  with  them  to  their  home  in 
Arcadia,  and  to  present  to  the  hospitable  gentleman  Kalander. 

"The  third  day  in  the  time  that  the  morning  did  throw  roses  and  violets  in  the 
heavenly  floore  against  the  comming  of  the  Sun  (the  nightingales  striving  one  with 
the  other  which  could  in  most  dainty  variety  recount  their  wrong-caused  sorrow) 
and  made  them  part  of  their  sleep,  and  rising  from  under  a  tree  (which  that  night 
had  been  their  pavilion)  they  went  on  their  jorney  which  by  and  by  welcomed 
Musidorus'  eyes,  wearied  with  the  wasted  soile  of  Laconia,  with  delightfull  prospects." 

"  In  a  village  of  La  Mancha",  begins  Cervantes,  "the  name  of  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  call  to  mind,  there  lived  not  long  since  one  of  those  gentlemen  that  keep  a 
lance  in  the  lance-rack,  an  old  buckler,  a  lean  hack,  and  a  greyhound  for  coursing. 
An  olla  of  rather  more  beef  than  mutton,  a  salad  on  most  nights,  scraps  on  Saturdays, 
lentils  on  Fridays,  and  a  pigeon  or  so  extra  on  Sundays,  made  away  wTith  three- 
quarters  of  his  income.  The  rest  of  it  went  in  a  doublet  of  fine  cloth  and  velvet 
breeches  and  shoes  to  match  for  holidays,  while  on  week-days  he  made  a  brave 
figure  in  his  best  homespun.  He  had  in  his  house  a  housekeeper  past  forty,  a  niece 
under  twenty,  and  a  lad  for  the  field  and  market-place,  who  used  to  saddle  the  hack 
as  well  as  handle  the  bill-hook.  The  age  of  this  gentleman  of  ours  was  bordering 
on  fifty;  he  was  of  a  hardy  habit,  spare,  gaunt-featured,  a  very  early  riser  and  a  great 
sportsman.  They  will  have  it  his  surname  was  Quixada  or  Quesada  (for  here  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  authors  who  write  on  the  subject),  although 
from  reasonable  conjectures  it  seems  plain  that  he  was  called  Quixana.  This, 
however,  is  of  but  little  importance  to  our  tale;  it  will  be  enough  not  to  stray  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  truth  in  the  telling  of  it." 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Sidney,  there  is  revealed  the  superficial  and  per- 
nicious influence  of  an  ill-understood  humanism;  unmeaning  elaboration,  pretty 
balance  of  clauses,  accumulated  epithets  take  the  place  of  a  faculty  to  see  or  to 
describe  .life  at  first  hand.  In  sharp  contrast,  Cervantes  describes  briefly  a  man 
as  he  actually  lived  and  as  men  of  flesh  and  blood  still  live.  And  therein,  through 
LeSage,  Sterne,  Fielding,  Scott,  all  of  whom  acknowledged  indebtedness  to  Spanish 
masters,  we  have  the  origin  of  a  new  type  of  literature,  the  most  powerful  vehicle  of 
modern  thought  and  imagination.  That  Spanish  writers  still  excel  in  this  art,  is 
made  manifest  by  the  success  at  home  and  abroad  of  writers  like  Perez  Galdos, 
Valdes  and  Blasco  Ibafiez.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  group  of  authors 
whose  works  make  a  finer  appeal,  but  are  best  read  in  the  original  language.  I  refer 
to  the  literary  production  of  writers  like  Pereda  whose  description  of  mountain 
scenery  is  unexcelled,  and  to  a  novel  like  Valera's  Pepita  Jimenez. 


An  Example  of  Industrial  Research  in  Toronto 

H.  B.  SPEAKMAN 

Director  of  Research  Zymology,  University  of  Toronto 

DURING  the  last  few  years  a  gradually  increasing  interest  in  the  question  of 
scientific  research  has  been  growing  among  the  people  of  Canada.  On 
several  occasions  it  has  been  our  privilege  in  Toronto  to  hear  of  splendid 
work  done  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  of  this  awakened  enthusiasm  great 
efforts  are  being  made  in  university  and  industrial  life  to  make  Toronto  a  flourish- 
ing centre  of  what  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  national 
strength.  There  may  be  something  of  interest  for  many  people  on  this  account 
in  the  following  brief  account  of  The  British  Acetones  Toronto,  Limited,  an  organiza- 
tion built  up  in  Toronto  during  the  war,  which  represented  an  earnest  effort  to 
apply  those  principles  of  scientific  industrial  research  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written. 

Professor  Bain1  has  recently  described  in  a  few  words  the  essential  r61e  that 
acetone  plays  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite.  In  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  cordite  and  the  inadequacy  of  existing  supplies,  strenuous  efforts  were 
required  to  create  and  develop  new  sources.  The  urgency  of  the  demand  during 
almost  the  whole  period  of  the  war  could  be  indicated  by  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
capital  expenditure  of  one  or  two  only  of  the  plants  built  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  various  processes.  I  might  also  mention  that  in  19 172  in  spite  of  the 
critical  situation  in  England  with  regard  to  food  supplies,  potatoes  were  being 
used  as  raw  material  for  acetone,  produced  at  a  cost  many  times  that  of  acetone 
made  in  Toronto.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  urgent  demand  for  an  essential  com- 
modity, which  must  at  various  times  have  acted  as  a  limiting  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  that  the  results  obtained  in  Toronto  must  be  estimated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1915  the  Directors  of  the  Gooderham  &  Worts  Distillery 
and  of  the  General  Distilling  Company,  Toronto,  offered  to  the  British  Government 
the  free  use  of  certain  portions  of  the  two  plants  to  be  used  for  whatever  purpose 
the  Government  might  find  them  suited.  About  this  time  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  the  fermentation  of  starchy  materials  for  the  production  of  acetone 
and  higher  alcohols,  carried  on  by  certain  members  of  the  staff  of  Manchester 
University,  had  given  rise  to  successful  results.  Dr  Weizmann,  in  whose  depart- 
ment these  investigations  had  been  started,  realizing  the  possibilities  in  the  work 
communicated  with  the  Government  and  offered  the  process  as  a  means  of  assisting 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  early  months  of  1916,  after  some  slightly 
larger  experiments  in  a  London  distillery  than  were  possible  in  a  University  labora- 
tory, an  experimental  plant  was  erected  at  the  Royal  Naval  Cordite  Factory, 
Poole.  The  road  from  success  in  the  laboratory  with  litre  experiments  to  success 

University  of  Toronto  Monthly.     March  1^9,  p.  157. 
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in  this  small  plant  containing  one  fermenter  holding  seven  thousand  gallons  of 
mash  was  not  free  from  failures,  and  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  period 
might  be  of  great  help  to  investigators  engaged  in  similar  transition  work.  It  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  the  two  offers  of  help,  one  in  Canada  and  one  at  home, 
should  have  been  made  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  the  work  in  Toronto 
commenced  in  May  1916.  Colonel  Gooderham,  in  addition  to  his  original  patriotic 
offer,  undertook  to  organize  and  direct  the  business,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  success 
obtained  is  due  to  his  wise  leadership  and  business  management. 

During  the  experimental  period  at  Poole,  before  work  was  commenced  in 
Toronto,  there  had  been  about  ten  fermentations  carried  through.  Seven  of  these 
were  failures,  which  were  discharged  on  to  the  neighbouring  heath,  and  by  their 
subsequent  activities  brought  the  process  and  those  responsible  for  it  into  grave 
disrepute  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  only  by  going  back  to  the  earlier,  more  successful 
work  in  the  laboratory,  carried  out  under  properly  controlled  conditions,  that  sound 
principles  were  formulated  to  guide  the  work  in  Toronto.  Bearing  these  in  mind 
no  compromise  was  knowingly  accepted.  If  we  consider,  for  example,  the  question 
of  sterility  it  will  be  realized  what  this  attitude  meant  in  practice.  The  sterilization 
of  a  flask  of  medium  or  a  case  of  instruments  in  a  laboratory  is  a  routine  operation, 
but  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  sterilization  and  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  sterility  in  hundreds  of  yards  of  piping  with  all  its  valves,  joints,  and 
connections,  also  many  huge  fermenters  composed  of  riveted  plates,  and  pumps,  will 
be  clear  to  all  who  have  been  in  contact  with  these  in  factory  operations.  Even 
in  the  highest  developments  of  the  yeast  fermentation  industry  aseptic  conditions 
have  not  existed  in  the  plants  as  a  whole,  and  the  foundation  of  success  was  laid 
when  such  conditions  were  secured.  Owing  to  the  peculiarly  sensitive  nature  of 
the  organism  in  use,  the  slightest  contamination  of  the  mash  by  air  or  water  organ- 
isms would  spread  rapidly  through  the  plant  and  cause  complete  failure.  Twenty- 
four  fermenters  out  of  a  total  inoculated  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  were  lost,  all  in  the  first  seven  months,  and  due  to  small  leaks  in  the  plant  and 
not  to  weakness  in  the  principles  underlying  the  process.  The  factory  was  in  con- 
tinuous operation  night  and  day  for  over  two  years  with  the  exception  of  two 
brief  intervals  when  there  were  shortages  of  coal  and  corn. 

During  the  year  1918  in  view  of  the  success  obtained  in  Toronto  the  British 
War  Mission  in  Washington  and  the  United  Army  decided  to  convert  two  dis- 
tilleries at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  into  acetone  plants.  With  the  exception  of 
differences  in  size  these  plants  were  duplicates  of  the  one  in  Toronto.  The  whole 
of  the  experience  gained  here  was  available  for  those  in  charge,  and  the  technical 
members  of  the  staff  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Toronto  plant.  One  of  th$  two 
factories  had  been  in  operation  for  several  months  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  productive  operations  had  just  commenced  at  the  second. 

During  the  fermentation  of  mash  by  this  particular  organism  large  quantities 
of  butyl  alcohol  are  produced  in  addition  to  acetone.  The  former  substance  was 
until  recently  almost  an  unknown  chemical  except  to  the  research  chemist,  and 
the  problem  which  presented  itself  was  how  to  make  use  of  butyl  alcohol  in  the 
main  objective,  namely  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Research  work  was  started 
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in  London  in  1916,  and  continued  by  Mr  Legg  and  his  staff  of  chemists  in  Canada, 
with  the  result  that  a  process  was  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  to  convert  butyl 
alcohol  into  methyl  ethyl  ketone  (M.E.K.),  through  butylene  gas  and  secondary 
butyl  alcohol.  These  changes  were  brought  about  by  inorganic  catalysts  at  high 
temperatures.  It  was  hoped  that  the  M.E.K.  which  is  closely  allied  to  acetone, 
would  further  augment  the  supplies  of  cordite  solvents.  A  small  experimental 
plant  was  erected  at  the  distillery,  and  eventually  a  beautiful  plant  by  means 
of  which  the  first  large  batch  of  M.E.K.  was  produced  on  the  day  of  the  armistice. 
The  product  was  of  such  a  high  grade  that  unlike  most  ketones  other  than  acetone 
it  was  not  accepted  by  the  authorities  for  crude  solvent  purposes,  e.g.,  in  the  making 
of  aeroplane  dope,  but  for  cordite  work.  The  people  responsible  for  this  work, 
many  of  them  graduates  of  this  University,  have  in  the  working  out  of  this  process 
in  all  its  varied  phases  of  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineering  achieved  a  splendid 
feat  in  scientific  industrial  research. 

The  results  of  these  endeavours,  here  and  in  the  United  States,  are  shown  by 
the  following  figures.  In  1917  the  plant  in  Toronto  was  asked  to  produce  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  acetone;  the  actual  amount  was  over  twelve  hundred 
tons.  In  1919  if  the  M.E.K.  plant  at  Terre  Haute  had  been  proceeded  with,  the 
organization  as  a  whole  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  produce  thirty-five  thousand 
tons  of  cordite  solvent  per  year.  The  securing  of  adequate  supplies  of  this  vital 
commodity,  sufficient  in  extent  to  make  the  greatly  expanded  navy  and  army 
independent  of  concerns  other  than  those  owned  by  the  Government,  is  one  piece 
of  industrial  research  work  of  which  Toronto  may  speak  with  pride. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZYMOLOGY 

When  the  British  Acetones  Toronto,  Limited,  ceased  active  operations  following 
on  the  signing  of  the  armistice  it  was  thought  by  many  who  had  already  seen  some- 
thing of  the  developments  in  this  field  of  work  that  it  would  be  well  for  Toronto 
and  Canada  if  the  essential  part  of  the  process  could  be  continued,  namely  the 
scientific  research  work  which  had  been  the  basis  of  the  commercial  enterprise. 
Colonel  Gooderham  has  recently  given  to  the  Board  of  Governors  the  use  of  his 
private  laboratories,  which  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  equipped  in  the 
best  possible  manner  and  used  for  research  work  in  zymology.  In  these  the  Uni- 
versity proposes  to  start  a  new  department  for  research  work  where  graduates 
of  this  and  other  Universities  may  undertake  work  along  lines  already  described. 
This  field  of  investigation  is  full  of  possibilities  of  all  kinds,  theoretical  and  practical. 
I  might  repeat  that  the  large  plants  here  and  in  the  States  developed  rapidly  from 
work  done  in  a  small  University  laboratory,  possessing  no  lavish  equipment. 
The  commercial  possibilities  in  this  process  alone  are  great.  The  synthetic  chemist 
has  in  butyl  alcohol  alone  a  very  fruitful  field  for  research  work,  and  he  is  now 
assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  material.  The  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  which  have  been  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
might  instead  of  being  waste  products  become  valuable  sources  of  revenue. 

A  writer  in  this  journal  has  recently  stated  in  connection  with  the  future  of 
research  work  generally  that  "there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
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of  it".  If  we  think  of  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  but  very  wonderful  processes  of 
synthesis  and  degradation  which  are  going  on  all  around  us  by  means  of  unicellular 
organisms  about  which  we  know  as  yet  so  little,  this  statement  would  seem  very 
applicable.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  mature  and  fall  to  the  ground.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  this  mass  of  complex  organic  matter  is  broken  up  and  resolved  into 
simpler  substances  by  means  of  bacterial  activity.  To  capture  more  of  these 
truly  wonderful  creations  and  harness  them  to  work  in  the  industrial  life  of  men 
is  our  task  and  our  pleasure.  Already  bacteria  are  prominent  in  many  branches 
of  industry,  e.g.,  vinegar,  alcohol,  leather,  flax,  and  rubber.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  to-day  to  hear  of  vacant  posts  for  chemists  who  will  be  expected  to 
understand  problems  of  a  bacteriological  nature  and  be  capable  of  conducting 
research  work  along  such  lines.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  ill-spent  time  if  some  of 
the  men  from  this  University  who  in  the  past  have  proceeded  after  graduation  into 
commercial  life  with  a  purely  physical-chemical  training  would  in  the  future  spend 
one.  or  two  years  working  with  some  of  these  micro-organisms  with  which  they 
will  later  come  in  contact,  and  in  this  way  acquire  an  additional  biological  sense. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  examples  of  contributions  which  the 
zymologist  may  hope  to  make  to  scientific  knowledge  in  other  branches.  We  have 
seen  how  that  by  means  of  the  catalysts  which  form  what  we  speak  of  as  protoplasm, 
the  most  complex  molecules  occurring  in  nature,  are  broken  up  into  portions 
differing  in  character  and  size.  The  structure  of  several  of  these  complexities  is 
still  a  problem  which  faces  the  chemist.  The  methods  of  the  zymologist  do  not 
involve  the  violence  of  the  furnace  or  the  autoclave,  and  perhaps  at  some  future 
date  when  we  have  obtained  many  more  of  these  bricks  by  similar  methods,  the 
chemist  may  be  able  to  rebuild  and  visualize  more  clearly  some  of  those  puzzles 
which  are  found  in  the  plant  and  animal  structure. 

Lister1  in  1892  on  the  occasion  of  Pasteur's  jubilee,  presented  to  him  in  the 
Sorbonne  a  moving  address  from  the  surgical  and  medical  societies  and  professions. 
In  language  which  we  know  expressed  sincerely  his  own  personal  feelings  he  spoke 
of  their  admiration  and  gratitude  for  Pasteur's  work2  which  had  been  at  the  foun- 
dation of  much  progress  in  these  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  zymologist 
and  pathologist  to-day  are  inheritors  of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  many  of 
the  problems  of  these  great  pioneers.  May  not  the  former  in  laboriously  working 
out  and  elucidating  the  physiology  of  his  particular  group  of  micro-organisms  hope 
that  he  may  be  able  to  assist  in  some  small  way  his  fellow  scientist  who  is  striving 
to  do  the  same  with  more  virulent  types  in  order  to  prevent  and  heal  the  diseases  of 
his  fellows. 


lLord  Lister.    Sir  Rickman  Godlee,  p.  519. 
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.  The  Annual  Commencement 


The  conferring  of  degrees  was  divided,  this 
year,  into  two  functions,  a  Special  Convocation 
on  the  evening  of  June  5th  for  the  conferring 
of  honorary  degrees  followed  by  the  President's 
reception,  and  the  regular  Convocation  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  6th,  followed  by  a  Garden 
Party  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Main  Building. 

The  Honorary  Degrees  Convocation 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  given  to 
Alexander  Eraser,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 
(Edin.)  Provincial  Archivist;  to  John  Grier 
Hibben,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Princeton  University;  to  Thomas  Alison  Kirk- 
connell,  B.A.  (Q),  Principal  of  Lindsay  Colle- 
giate Institute;  to  Rev.  Donald  McGillivray, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Missionary  to  Shanghai;  and  to 
Alexander  McPhedran,  M.B.;  Dr  John  David- 
son Lawson,  President  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  received  the  degree  in  absentia. 

Professor  Robert  Russell  Bensley,  B.A.,  M.B., 
and  Dr  Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  both 
of  Chicago  University,  and  both  graduates  of 
Toronto,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 

Dr  Hibben  thanked  the  University  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  of  those  who  had  been  honoured 
with  him,  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  nationality  in  the  playing  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner".  The  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
formed  the  theme  of  his  address.  He  had  been 
humiliated,  he  said,  that  the  United  States  had 
hesitated  so  long  before  taking  any  part  in  the 
war,  and  that  finally,  the  share  taken  in  the 
sacrifice  had  been  so  inadequate.  He  deplored 
the  vainglorying  expressed  by  certain  news- 
papers of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  part 
that  the  United  States  had  played  in  the  war, 
but  stated  that  it  was  far  from  the  attitude  of, 
their  returning  soldiers.  He  declared  that  what 
was  necessary  to  maintain  peace  now  that  the 
war  was  won,  was  a  League  of  Nations,  made 
permanent  by  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations — the  British 
Nation  and  the  United  States^-which  have  the 
same  ideals,  the  same  traditions,  the  same 


ancestors,  and  the  same  tongue.  Both  "spake 
the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake"  and  there 
was  no  need  of  a  secret  covenant,  he  believed, 
because  both  held  the  moral  ideals  of  Milton. 
The  three  thousand  miles  of  unfortified  frontier 
which  had  lain  unguarded  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  over  a  century  was  evidence 
of  their  trust  in  one  another. 

Dr  Hibben  referred  to  the  burial  in  a  common 
grave,  with  a  common  benediction,  of  the  dead 
British  soldiers  and  United  States  revolutionary 
troops  who  had  been  opposing  each  other  at  the 
Battle  of  Princeton,  as  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the 
oneness  of  the  two  nations,  a  covenant  which 
had  been  sealed  by  the  sacrificial  blood  of  both 
countries,  side  by  side  on  the  fields  of  Flanders. 

Commencement  Exercises 

The  ploughed-up  state  of  the  campus  which 
diverted  the  course  of  the  procession  from  the 
Main  Building  to  Convocation  Hall  was  the  only 
thing  to  distinguish,  to  the  casual  glance,  this 
year's  commencement  from  those  of  the  years 
before  the  war;  a  perfect  June  day,  sweet  girl 
graduates  with  armfuls  and  baskets  of  roses, 
professors  in  gorgeous  hoods  and  gowns — yet, 
with  a  difference.  The  seriousness,  the  sad  pride 
which  accompany  the  reading  of  lists  of  The 
Fallen  still  lend,  and  shall  lend  to  the  ceremony  a 
solemnity  which  was  often  absent  in  the  days 
when  "Yells"  were  mingled  with  applause. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  degrees, 
twenty-nine  of  which  were  post-graduate  degrees, 
were  conferred. 

President  Falconer,  in  enumerating  the  bene- 
factions received  by  the  University  during  the 
past  year  mentioned  several  bequests  which  had 
not  been  announced  before.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  bequest  of  $50,000,  made  by  the  late  Dr 
Julius  Mickle  of  London,  England,  a  graduate 
of  Toronto  and  famous  as  a  physician  throughout 
Britain. The  bequest  is  in  the  form  of  two  fellow- 
ships: the  Charles  Mickle  Fellowship  in  honour 
of  the  donor's  father,  and  the  Ellen  Mickle 
Fellowship  in  Concur  of  his  mother.  Each 
fellowship  is  to  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  $25,000. 
The  first  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  University  of 
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Toronto  to  the  person,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
who  during  the  preceding  ten  years  has  done 
most  to  promote  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of 
medical  art  or  science.  The  other  fellowship  will 
be  awarded  to  the  Medical  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  who  passes  highest  in  his  or  her 
last  year  but  one  and  who  proceeds  to  a  post- 
graduate course. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  has  also  been  given  to  the 
University  from  an  unknown  donor  through  Mrs 
McCrae  Kilgour  of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  brother,  the  late 
Col.  John  McCrae  who  was  both  B.A.  andM.D. 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  will  be  used 
to  establish  two  scholarships  to  be  given  alternate 
years  to  a  student  from  Guelph  Collegiate 
Institute,  or  failing  a  candidate,  to  a  student 
from  this  or  any  other  institute  who  shall  proceed 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  residue  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr  Richard  Reeve,  amount  yet 
unknown,  had  been  willed  to  the  University. 

The  list  of  medals  and  scholarships  awarded 
by  the  Senate  of  the  University  was  read  by  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  and  it  was  announced  that  Miss 
Evangeline  Harris,  B.A.  '19  (McCaul  Gold 
Medal  in  Classics)  and  Alexander  Brady,  B.A. 
'19,  Modern  History,  had  been  awarded  United 
States  travelling  scholarships  carrying  $1,000  per 
annum. 

Two  portraits  were  unveiled,  one  of  the  late 
Professor  William  Oldright,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
1887-1910,  painted  by  E.  Wylie  Grier,  R.C.A., 
and  presented  by  Col.  I.  H.  Cameron;  the 


other  of  Professor  James  Mavor,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  painted  by  Horatio  Walker,  LL.D., 
R.C.A.,  and  presented  for  him  by  Principal 
Hutton. 

After  the  Chancellor  had  dismissed  the  Con- 
vocation, the  new  graduates  and  their  friends 
sought  the  quadrangle  of  the  Main  Building, 
where  they  were  introduced  to  a  function  which 
until  1914  was  a  time-honoured  institution — the 
garden  party. 


The  withdrawal  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Thomas 
from  the  staff  of  Wycliffe  College  has  caused 
deep  regret  on  the  part  of  his  students  and  asso- 
ciates. 


Prof.  T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Bio-chemistry,  one  of  the  most 
noted  scientists  of  the  continent  has  re- 
signed his  chair  in  order  to  return  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  University  of  Sydney,  Australia.  A 
year  ago'Dr  Robertson  came  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  where  he  had  done  some 
excellent  research  work,  discovering  a  serum  for 
curing  growth  common  to  glands  of  the  throat. 


Erratum — Professor  MacMillan  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Staff  of  Victoria  College  was 
reported  in  THE  MONTHLY  for  May,  graduate  of 
Victoria  instead  of  graduate  of  University 
College. 


With  the  Alumni 


King's  Birthday  Honours 

The  following  graduates  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  birthday  honours  awarded  to  Canadians: 
Companions  of  St  Michael  and  St  George: 
Brigadier  John  Arthur  Clark,  B.A.  (U.)  '06, 
LL.B.  '09;  Lieut.-Col.  Louis  Jones,  B.A.  (U.) 
'91,  Dip.  Sc.  '11;  Lieut.-Col.  Percival  Montague, 
B.A.  (U.)  '04,  Lieuf-Col.  George  Gow,  D.D.S. 
'99.  D.S.O.,  Major  James  Hahn,  Arts  (U.)  '14; 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Ernest  R.  Selby,  M.B.  '10. 


Meds  '15  Hold  Re-union 

The  Class  of  1915  in  Medicine  held  an  en- 
thusiastic dinner  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on 
Wednesday,  May  28th  to  celebrate  the  National 
victory  and  review  the  honourable  part  played 
by  the  seventy-nine  members  of  the  Class  on  its 
Roll  of  Service;  Dr  J.  H.  Duncan  of  Bruce  Mines 
presiding. 

The  Honour  Roll  and  Roll  of  Service  as  pre- 
sented are:  Pro  Patria  Mortui,  6;  D.S.O.  1; 
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M.C.  (one  with  Bar)  8;  Mentioned  in  Des- 
patches, 3.  Over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Class 
enlisted. 

Lieut. -Col.  Duncan  Graham,  who  has  just 
returned  to  assume  the  new  professorship  in 
Medicine,  was  warmly  welcomed  as  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  of  the 
continuous  use  of  laboratory  methods  in  general 
practice,  he  promised  special  University  courses 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  graduates.  He 
commended  the  Class,  affirming  that  those 
present  could  do  much  greater  national  service 
"as  a  class  than  independently. 

After  dinner,  a  theatre  party  to  see  "Nothing 
but  the  Truth"  was  enjoyed. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  reunion  is 
due  to  the  Class  Secretary,  Dr  Robert  H.  Eraser 
of  Chatham. 


Notes  by  Classes. 

John  A.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  London,  succeeds 
M.  Allan  as  Principal  of  Durham  H.S. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McLachlan,  B.A.  (U.)  '90  of  St 
James'  Church,  Hamilton,  was  inducted  into  the 
pastorate  of  Avondale  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  delighted  audience  that 
left  Convocation  Hall,  May  2nd,  after  listening 
to  the  address  of  Professor  Stephen  Leacock, 
B.A.  (U.)  '91  on  Frenzied  Fiction.  That  Pro- 
fessor Leacock's  populatity  as  a  lecturer  and 
humourist  has  not  waned  was  shown  by  the 
capacity  house  which  greeted  him  and  the  con- 
tinuous laughter  which  his  remarks  aroused. 

Mr  George  H.  Locke,  B.A.  (V.)  '93,  M.A.  '96, 
B.Paed.,  chief  librarian  of  ihe  Toronto  Public 
Library,  has  been  nominated  as  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Rev.  R.  J.  M.  Perkins,  B.A.  (U.)  '98,  M.A.  '00, 
has  resigned  from  St  James'  Church,  Ingersoll, 
to  go  to  Christ  Church,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Mclntyre,  B.A.  (U.)  '04,  M.A.  '07, 
B.D.,  who  has  been  assistant  to  Dr  Cody  at  St 
Paul's  for  the  past  year  will  join  the  staff  of 
Wycliffe  College  in  the  autumn  as  Professor  of 
Divinity. 


Capt.  A.  E.  Slater,  B.S.A.  '08,  Prrsbytrriaii 
missionary  in  North  India,  who  during  the  war 
was  released  to  recruit  800  men  monthly  in  the 
Agra  and  Mainpuri  districts,  will  spend  his  fur- 
lough in  Grimsby,  Ont.,  beginning  early  in  June. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Earchman,  B.A.  (U.)  '08,  B.D  <>» 
Port  Hope,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Religious  Education  and  assistant  to  Rev.  K.  15. 
Cochrane,  College  St.  PrejbyU-rian  Cliurrli, 
Toronto. 

Lieut.-Col.  Vincent  Massey,  B.A.  (U.)  '10  has 
resigned  the  directorship  of  the  Repatriation 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
activities  of  the  committee  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  Secretaryship  of  Major  C.  B.  Topp, 
D.S.O. 

Paul  A.  Wallace,  B.A.  (V.)  '15,  son  of  Dean 
Wallace  of  Victoria  College,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  overseas  service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 


A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Professor 
George  Stevenson  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  The  book  is  en- 
titled Pieces  from  MacKulloch  and  Gray  Manu- 
scripts and  is  a  collection  of  early  Scottish  verse 
and  prose. 


Marriages 


BADGELY— PUGH— Eva  Merle,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  and  Mrs  W.  H.  Pugh  of  Hunts- 
ville  to  Leonard  A.  Badgely,  B.A.Sc.  '12,  of 
Canfield,  Ont.  on  May  26th. 

BLACK— ONYON— Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  J.  T.  Onyon  to  Mr  A.  Percival 
Black,  R.A.M.C. 

BROUSE  —  EATON  —  Miss.  Alice  Eaton, 
daughter  of  Mrs  E.  Y.  Eaton,  to  Kldridge  D.  G. 
Brouse,  B.A.Sc.  '15  on  May  22nd. 

• 

Deaths 

ROSS— At  Barrie  on  May  15  h,  Dr  W.  A. 
Ross,  M.B.  '82  in  his  58th  year. 
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MINISTER     WANTED— for  Viking   Interdenomin- 
ational   Community    Church.     Salary  offered  at  rate    of 
$1 ,800.00  per  year  and  free  residence.     Duties  to  commence 
about  June  15th,  1919.     Enquiries  invited. 
C.  G.  PURVIS,  Secretary, 
VIKING  -  ALBERTA 


The  best  flour  and  highest  quality  of  ingredients 

"^CANADA 
BREAD 


The  choice  of 
discriminating 
housewives  -:- 


JOHN  MAUCHAN 

24  Wellington  Street  East 
TORONTO 

RESIDENT  AGENT 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Assets  $27,000,000 

.     Deposit  Dominion  Government 
Over  $1,000,000 


Fire,  Marine,  Plate  Glass, 

Guarantee,  Accident, 

Automobile,  and 

Tourist  Policies 


Losses  Adjusted  and  Paid  at  this  Office 


TYRRELL,  J.  B. 

fllMnfnfi  Engineer 
534  CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BUILDING 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


HARCOURT  &  SON 

/Ifcercbant  ZTatlors 
anfr  "Kobe 


College  Gowns  and  Hoods 

103  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 
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CASAVANT    FRERES 


ST.   HYACINTHE 


QUEBEC 


Over  800  Organs  constructed  by  this  Firm 


Electric 

and  Tubular  Pneumatic 
Action. 


Electric 

and  Hydraulic 

Motor*. 


QUALITY   FIRST, 


USE 

CONNELL 

COAL 

THE    KIND    THAT 

MAKES    THE 

UNIVERSITY 

COMFORTABLE 


STUDENTS 


Your  correspondence  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  of 
the  University,  therefore,  have 
your  stationer  supply  you  with 

Crown  Vellum 

note  paper  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Good  note  paper  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of 
writing  and  reading  a  letter. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Factories  at   Brantford  &   Winnipeg 
Warehouse*  at  Calgary  &  Vancouver 
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ALUMNI  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  provides  a  convenient  guide  to  Toronto  Alumni,  particularly 
those  who  may  wish  to  transact  business  at  a  distance.  Information  regarding 
rates  of  insertion  will  gladly  be  given  by  the  Business  Manager. 


ARMOUR  &  MICKLE 

Barristers,  Etc. 
E.  DOUGLAS  ARMOUR,  K.C. 
HENRY  W.  MICKLB 

A.  D.  ARMOUR 

OONFEDERATION    LIFE   BUILDING 

Richmond  &  Yonge  Streets,  TORONTO 

STARR,  SPENCE, 
COOPER  and  FRASER 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c. 

J.  R.  L.  STARR,  K.C.  J.  H.  SPENCE 

GRANT  COOPER        W.  KASPAR  FRASER 

Trust  and  Guarantee  Building 
120  BAY  ST.     -    TORONTO 

COOK  &  GILCHRIST 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

33  RICHMOND  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO 

Telephone :  Main  3398    Cable  AddreM :  "Maco" 

WILLIAM  COOK  JAMBS  CILCHEIST 


KERR,  DAVIDSON,  PATERSON 
and  McFARLAND 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  Etc. 
EXCELSIOR  LIFE  BUILDING 

Cab  If  Address  "  Kerdason"  Toronto 

W.  Davidson,  K.C.  John  A.  Paterson,  K.C. 

G.  F.  McFarland,  LL.B.  A.  T.  Davidson,  LL.B. 

Solicitors  for  the  University. 

OSLER,  HOSKIN  and  HARCOURT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Etc. 
THE  DOMINION  BANK  BUILDING 

John  Hoskin.  K.C.        F.  W.  Harcourt,  K.C. 
H.  S.  Osier,  K.C.          Britton  Osier 
W.  A.  Cameron  A.  W.  Langmuir. 

Counsel- Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C. 

N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.         Thos.  Reid 

S.  Casey  Wood  E.  W.  Wright 

C.  W.  Thompson  J.  M.  LangstafF 

ROWELL,  REID,  WOOD&WRICHT 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Eto. 

Office*  :  Canada  Life  Building,  44  King  St.  West 
TORONTO    -    -    CANADA 


R.  Laidlaw 
Lumber  Co.- 

HEAD  OFFICE* 

65  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Limited 

Of  England 

Established  1808 

Place     Your    Fire    Insurance 
with  thia  Leading  Company 

Smith,  MacKenzie, 
Hall  &  Hunter 

Toronto  Agents  54  Adelaide  St.  East 

Telephone  Main  2020 


MONARCH 

QOFFEE  is  a  surprise  and 
a  delight.  Any  who  try 
it  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  high  quality  of  this 
thoroughly  appreciated  Coffee. 

H.  P.  ECKARDT  &  CO. 

Roasters  and  Blenders 

Cor.  Church  St.  &  Esplanade 
TORONTO 
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Simcoe 

Photo 

Albums 


INTERCHANGEABLE    LEAVES 

Bound  in  Walrus,  Seal  and  Morocco  Leathers; 

Flexible  Covers.     Every  collector  of 

snapshots  requires  one* 

.GET      MADE      IN      CANADA      GOODS 

BROWN  BROS.  ffiS'SS^SS  TORONTO 


FRANK   DARLING,    LL.D..  F.R.I.B.A.  JOHN   A.   PEARSON 

DARLING    &    PEARSON 

Hrcbttects 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    ARCHITECTURAL    INSTITUTE    OF    CANADA 
MEMBERS    ONTARIO    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    QUEBEC    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 
MEMBERS    MANITOBA    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARCHITECTS 

IMPERIAL    BANK    CHAMBERS 

2   LEADER   LANE  TORONTO 


MHNCYm    There  is  no  better  way  to  send  money 
iUl    Cl     |    by    maii.        if    lost    or    stolen,    your 
money  refunded  or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


Minister's  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  No.  1.    "The  Montessori  Method". 

Bulletin  No.  2.    Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Education,  1912. 

Educational  Pamphlet  No.  8.    Medical  School  Inspection,  by  Mrs.Wilson 

and  Miss  Hotson. 
Improvement  of  School  Grounds. 
Plans  for  Rural  School  Buildings. 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  in  High,  Continuation,  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Departments  in  High  Schools 
and  Continuation  Schools. 

Recommendations  and  Regulations  for  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of 
Industrial,  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  High  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  1911,  John  Seath,  LL.D. 

Report  on  English-French  Schools,  1912,  F.  W.  Merchant,  D.Paed. 

Volume  of  Schools  Acts  1914  with  Amendments — cloth  bound  76  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

Manual  on  Teaching  English  to  French  Pupils,  15  cents. 

Manual  on  Sewing,  20  cents. 

Manual  Training  Manual,  25  cents. 

University  of  Toronto  Commission  Report. 

Catalogue  of  Books  recommended  for  Libraries  of  Collegiate  Institutes, 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools,  1918. 

Catalogue  of  Books,  recommended  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Lib- 
raries, 1915. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  Commerce,  etc., 
for  Public  and  High  Schools,  1912. 

Historical  Educational  Papers  and  Documents  of  Ontario  1842-1861, 
6  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  three  Volumes,  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  I.S.O., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


Note. — Copies  of  these  publications  may- be  obtained,  if  available,  by 
applying  direct  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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